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$1,500,000,000 honeymoon 


—In 1952 over three million newly- 
weds will start shopping for their 
households. In the same year, they 
will spend over one and a half billion 
dollars on grocery products, yet they 
have few established brand prefer- 
ences. An appealing package—a 
package made by Marathon — will 
help them make up their minds 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis.: 
from tree to finished package, M thon’s 
facilities include—assured ; wood 
sources— pulp and paper p ? 
engraving and printing plant 

of creative design and merch 


expertence. Re 


-» arath 0 Ni Corporation 









































THE TELEPHONE CENTER at Camp Gordon, Georgia. This is one of more than a hundred such centers at military camps and naval bases 
throughout the United States. They are provided by telephone companies to assist service men and women with Long Distance calls. 


Type Hone Man ty 


**Hello, Mom! I’m OK."’ These are 


precious, priceless words — spoken 
thousands of times a day by our men 


in uniform. 


Wherever they go or whatever they, 
do, the telephone is their link with 
home. Over it go the voices of loved 
ones, the cry of a baby, the news that 
all is well. 


That’s why providing attractive, 
comfortable telephone centers at army 
camps and naval bases is such an im- 
portant and heart-warming part of the 
work of the Bell System. 


We like to have soldiers say, as one 
did recently—“It makes a guy feel good 
to know he can call home and be 
treated nice while doing it.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Latitude 7 Longitude D? 
Aainuth ? Angle ? 
ooo They Count on this Counter 
to tell exactly 





everyone Can Count on 


~ VEEDER-ROOT 


Aerial navigators and bombardiers count on Veeder-Root to help you, 


rely on the figures that keep turn- to the utmost limits of ability . .. 
ing up on this Veeder-Root Counter, and of available capacity. Write: 
specially designed for the Armed 


Forces. And if you need to know VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


“The Name That Counts” 
exactly where you are, with any HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


product or mechanism that’s Chicago 6, Ill. » New York 19 « Greenville, S. C. 


i Montreal 2, Canada - Dundee, Scotland 
vital to Defense, then you can 
Offices and agents in principal cities 


Couns burythinng on Earth 
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beneath 
artist’s See Hoxting 
Long and Fenske, Madison. 


for a Cold Wisconsin Winter 


. . » with Tru-Perimeter Heating. 
Outside wails, including picture 
window areas, are evenly warmed 
with Forced Hot Water Webster 
Baseboard Heating. 

... with Solar Heating. Heat can 
be shut off com ly on a sunny 
winter day. No lag. 
Following the advice of a Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin heatiag engineer, 
the D. J. Reppens had Webster 
Baseboard Heating. installed in 
their new home in 1950-51. 
Here’s why the Reppens like 
Webster Baseboard Heating: 

(1) Comfort . . . “Floor to ceiling 
temperatures vary only 3 degrees. 
This means good fuel economy.” 
(2) Solved Solar Heat Problem... 
“Warms large window areas.” 

(3) Cleanliness . . . “I don’t think 
a cleaner heating system can be 
installed.” 

(4) Inconspicuousness . . . no inter- 
erence with draperies or furniture. 


Webster Baseboard Heating 
rings perimeter of the 
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Let us give you full details about 
Webster Baseboard Heating — for 
new homes or modernization. Call 
your Webster Representative or 
write us. 

Address Dept. BW-9 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 
BASEBOARD HEATING 
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A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to make money 





To turn down time into productive time is one place management can look to for 
added profits. 


A leading coal company, engaged in strip mining, needed an electrical shovel that 
would move more than a million cubic yards of earth per month. One that could 
maintain round-the-clock operation with minimum down time. 


Together with the shovel manufacturer, Westinghouse creative engineers had 
developed a complete electrical system and a series of drives that would stand up 
under the most rigorous operating conditions. The result of the shovel’s operation 
is typified by the coal company’s comments: 


“We all recall the moving of a million and a half cubic yards 
of earth in one month. (A world’s record.) The monthly 
average for the year was well over a million cubic yards.” 


This same creative engineering applies to every industry, every manufacturing 
process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use to your profit 
. . . for application, installation, emergency or periodic maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that will apply these engineerin; 
services to your problem . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to pro- 
duce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





This Underwood Sundstrand 


FP tii aig 








Model E is So Cady, So automatic ! 


Mv Your fingertips 


— Make this Investment in Efficiency! 





Wings in your finger tips? Yes! and you'll feel as though 
you had brains in them, too... because the Model E 
has a mechanical brain ... a control plate that directs automatic 
operations. A mechanical brain that enables you to speed work, 
cut errors, save time, money, effort! 


And don’t forget the touch-operated Sundstrand 10-key keyboard. 
So easy to operate! 

Talk about flexibility! With this machine you can post a 
variety of records and do all kinds of’ miscellaneous 
adding-figuring work, too. 

You can’t help being enthusiastic about this low-cost, all-purpose 
Model E Accounting Machine, once you've tried it! 


The Underwood Sundstrand Model E is really a wonderful buy! 


See it demonstrated! Mail the coupon or call your 
Underwood Representative today. 


Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines 


There’s nothing simpler! There’s nothing speedier! There's nothing more automatic! 


Underwood . 
sendstrend Underwood Corporation 
Accounting Machines. ..Adding Machines... 
Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


“oe One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


yee orsiee, Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


ewe Sales and Service Everywhere 
Copyright—Underwouwt Corporation 


NO OTHER MACHINE S808 08 ORE Aree FSD A ee SS 
. Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
© © Please send titeroture, further describing your Underwood Sundstrand Model E Machine. 

© (0 I would like to have a demonstration. 
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OFFERS SO MUCH Street 








City 








If You Make MR \ sass ce sinner 


Power . product performance that can | 
come only from a “know-how” 


e that has grown through actual 
qui ment : service since the carly days 
of the electrical industry, 


—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry’s 
growing needs, 
\ Ih the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is 


—TO BE 
CONTINUED 











AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized magnet wire — 
developed specifically for your requirements. 


CUT COSTS in lower production waste and 
fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut costs 
by reducing customer complaints—cut- 
ting repair comebacks—assure low-cost 
maintenance and customer good will. 


CUT COSTS: specify Belden 
Magnet Wire. Check its advan- 
' tages with Belden engineers, 
There is , today. 
os — Belden Manufacturing Co. 
Magnet Wire . 4689-A W.Van Buren St. 
7 Chicago 44, Illinois 








READERS REPORT 


Sky Tourist Pioneers 


Dear Sir: 
te See it 
your article “Airline Business: Hlow Big 
Can It Get?” in the Aug. 30 issue 
(page 94). It was a good article, and in 
gencral it states correctly the strategic 
problem of the airlines. However, I beg 
leave to comment on two statements 
You state that an airplane costs about 
as much to fly with 4¢-a-mile passengers 
as with 5.5¢-a-mile passengers. This is 
true, but the important measure is cost 
per seat mile, not t per plane mile... 
It may be true that some airlines “‘re- 
luctantly followed n instituting Sky 
Tourist services. This is not true of 
TWA. We start in experimental Sky 
Tourist service between New York and 
Chicago and betw Kansas City and 
Los Angeles in February, 1949. For 
some time, the ¢ Aeronautics Board 
would not permit to connect these 
two together into a_ transcontinental 
service. We instituted transcontinental 
Constellation Sky ‘Tourist service in 
June, 1950. . Last December, TWA 
led the way in reducing the transcon- 
tinental Sky Tourist fare to $99 ae 
R. S. DAMON 


th great iiterest 


PRESIDENT 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Roped In 
Dear Sir: 

Your article “United Fruit Co.'s 
Plantations Yield Hemp for the U.S. 
Navy” [BW—Aug.30’52,p78] . . . is 
definite news to those interested in rope 
or cordage but also confusing in your 
continued reference to “hemp” as pro- 
duced from a planted acreage of abaca. 
Commercial ropes are made from: abaca 
(Musa textilis), the long fibers in the 
stems of a banana-like plant, known in 
the trade as “Manila’’; sislana (Agave 
sisalana) and heneguen (Agave four- 
croydes), the long fibers from the fleshy 
leaves of a plant most Americans would 
call a century plant; hemp (Cannabis 
sativa), the long fibers from the bark of 
an annual leaved plant also grown as a 
source of bhang and hashish used as 
narcotics; and sometimes cotton and 
jute fibers. “Manila’’ rope is the com 
mon standard rope, having high tensile 
strength, elasticity and resistance to 
abrasion and is made from abaca, not 
hemp. It is called a hard fiber rope. 
“Hemp” rope was the common stand 
ard rope before the introduction of 
abaca and was the old-time rigging rope 
of sailing ships. Its use today is rela- 
tively small. It is called a soft fiber rope. 

Both Manila and hemp rope have new 
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How U.S. Rubber 
keeps the Dodgers hot 





Ebbets Field superintendent (left) and U.S. Rubber 
Uskon expert (right) supervise installation of 
Uskon panels. To permit free air flow, the 3’ x 

<e Y%”. thick py poled mee mounted on furring strips, 


The heat’s really on the Dodgers these days. In their 
Ebbets Field dugout, electrical radiant heating panels 
serve as their bench backrests. Eight of these U.S. Rubber 
USKON panels were recently installed to remove the 
chill on cold days and nights. 

Every day, “U.S.” finds new uses for this easier, health- 
ier, cleaner method of heating... from special installa- 
tions like the one in Ebbets Field to the more usual home 
and business applications. Ask your local electrical con- 
tractor how simple Uskon is to install. Or write to address 
below for any problem in heating. You will receive full 
facts about how Uskon saves time, eliminates the drudg- 
ery usually found with all other heating systems. 


No more chilled becks and arms in the Dodgers dugout. 
Uskon panels provide steady, adjustable radiant t. 

PRODUCT OF Roy Campanella and Duke Snider are checking efficiency 
after installation. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





competitors in ropes made from syne 
thetic fibers, partici larly nvlon. Com- 
pared to Mani, nylon ropes have nearly 
twice the tensile strength, about three 
times the working elasticity, and greater 
durability under flexing and surface 
wear. 

[om A. ALLEN 
PROJECT ENGINEER 
ATLAS CONSTRUCT‘ 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Profit Control 
Dear Sir: 

The article en | “Profits Grope 
for a New Non BW —Aug.2’52, 
p27] is very inter g 

Many manufact ire’ not aware 
of the effect of tl ost accounting 
systems on “‘profit hen comparing 
the results of two rating periods m 
which there have n changes in the 
relationship of sales and production vol- 


umes. The appa liscrepancy can 


be corrected by charging off the fixed 
or constant costs in the period in which 
they occur; thus luding only the 
direct or variable t in the inventory. 
[his practice is ntinuing to gain 
more and more fa mong the larger 
manufacturers. W1 the product costs 


*Fairfax continuous towels used by The J. L. ; . are figured in thi er, management 
Hudson Company are serviced by Marathon > 
Linen Service of Detroit. 


has a most pot tool for selective 
selling, pricing fit planning and 
profit control 


The J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit H.V.W. Scorr 


PARTNER 


provides customers many shopping STEVENSON, JORDAN & HARRISON, INC. 
conveniences including Cotton Towels* 
MIT Tubes 


e Shopping is a pleasure in a store like Hudson's that prides itself on serv- Press Ste. 
ice and courtesy. That’s why The J. L. Hudson Company is the mecca for wales 
shoppers for miles around Detroit—all over the world, too. Their customers 
know they are sure to find here a wider selection of the merchandise they 
want. 

Hudson management has provided every comfort and convenience for do the engineers at MIT have to use 
customers of the world’s second largest department store. For instance, all 250 electronic tul ind 175 relavs tao 
Hudson rest rooms are supplied with plenty of soft, absorbent cotton operate a_ milli whine automati- 
towels. You can be sure their customers appreciate the extra comfort these cally? Iam a era ' f MIT (1923) 
soft, absorbent cotton towels provide in freshening up. Hudson employees, and. several ve =f et Pree ae eT 
too, enjoy the greater comfort afforded by cotton towels. (REY DER CL Fea MES PES ? 

4 7 and operated an automatic milling ma- 

Whatever your towel problem . .. whether you operate a retail store, chine control whicl uld cut out anv 

factory, institution or office . . . you can be sure cotton towels will .. . 


I'he article on t MIT milling ma- 
chine control on page 46 of the Aug. 
30th issue is ve teresting but why 


hitie ceed ; , shape in three di ns, with only 9 
e row : sStomer 700dW nm improve "mn vee reiations @ Cu ° 

pro wte custome goodwi an iprove employee elation t tubes This contt is svnchronized 
maintenance costs... reduce fire hazard e keep your washrooms cleaner 
and tidier e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees. 


by a tape which « lled three special 
motors which I | » design for the 
job. These motors moved in steps and 
had many featur perior to the Sel 
svn. They never wav and main 
tained synchroni t all times. The 


accuracy Was Sef at 105 in 
Clean Cotton Towels... ma pedbacrate oe sh ser sbi a 
Sure Sign of Good Management civilian and mi 


ec 


Local service is listed in your classified book under StRVILINEN, LINEN 
SUPPLY OF TOWEL SUPPLY. 

For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. B, 65 Worth St., 
New York 13. 


I thought that 
you might be int ted in knowing of 
this prior contr 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. UNIVERSITY OF CH ANOOGA 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13| CHATTANOOGA, TEN? 
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is «@ Problem, 
HARPER’ is the Answer 


Is moisture a problem in the equipment you manufacture? 
Are heat and abrasion factors in its life? 

Do the fastenings you use corrode due to the action of 
chemical solutions? 

Can fastenings add to the appearance of your product? 

If your answer is “Yes” to any of these questions, you 
should learn more about “Fastenings by Harper.” 

The H. M. Harper Company is the world’s largest exclusive 
producer of fastenings made of non-corrosive metals—brass, 
silicon bronze, naval bronze, Monel, nickel, aluminum and 
all stainless steels. Over 7,000 items are carried in stock. 
One source of supply assures you better service—one order 
to write—one account to keep—one bill to pay. 

See the Harper distributor near you with stocks ready to 
fill your order. Consult with Harper metallurgists and engi- 

. neers on any tough corrosion problem you may be facing. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Illinois 


SPECIALISTS 

IN ALL 
NON-CORROSIVE 
METALS 


HARPER 


1%"? 
18-8 Stainless Steel Nut 


i & \E 


ey 


Castellated 
Brass Nut 


>» 


%"—10 Naval 
Bronze Jam Nut 


BRASS » SILICON BRONZE + NAVAL BRONZE * MONEL « ALUMINUM © STAINLESS STEEL 





rés what it takes 


SEE THE DINAH SHORE SHOW ON TELEVISION 


Every Tuesday ond Thursday Evenings, 
NBC-TV Network 


(Continvation f standard equipment and 
trim illustrated is dependent on availability of 
material.) 


—_:~ 


LET 





to lead the tield ! 


20 great features 


that save you money 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for your job—plus economy in 
the Loadmaster or the Thriftmaster engine. 

BLUE-FLAME COMBUSTION: High efficiency combustion chamber squeezes 
all available power from fuel. 

POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fue' to meet exact require- 
ments of engine load and speed with 2-way contro!! ¢ enition. 
FULL-LENGTH-JACKET WATER COOLING: Water jackets completely surround 
each cylinder for more complete cooling. 

SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 special types of lubrication 
to lengthen engine life. 

SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, safe shifting—eliminates 
“double-clutching. 

DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH: One single-disc spring provides positive 
engagement, reduces wear. 

HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, stronger tooth section gives 
extra durability. 

STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better gear alignment, better tooth 
contact on medium- and heavy-duty models. 

SINGLE-UNIT REAR AXLE HOUSING: No bolts, no joints; mbular beam con- 
struction to withstand heavy loads. 

FULL SIZE REAR AXLE INSPECTION PLATE: Saves time and trouble on in- 
spections during regular maintenance. 

SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving splines mate directly with 
wheel hubs on heavy-duty models. No belts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 
BALL-GEAR STEERING: Free rolling steel balls between worm and nut cut 
friction, save wear. 

“TWIN-ACTION” HEAVY-DUTY REAR BRAKES: Two cylinders in each brake, 
for safer, more positive braking. 

“TORQUE-ACTION” LIGHT-DUTY BRAKES: Make full use of truck momentum 
for greater stopping power. 

BONDED BRAKE LININGS: Rivetless linings on light- and medium-duty models 
nearly double lining life. 

BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a double walled, all-welded 
steel unit of great strength. 

FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB: Minimizes vibration and driver fatigue 

HEAVY-DUTY CHANNEL TYPE FRAME: Deep channel-section side rails give 
maximum rigidity. 

UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built as separate matching units 
for greater strength and safety. idest color choice at no extra cost. 


America’s first choice for over ten straight 
years, Chevrolet trucks have what it takes for 
all-around truck leadership—and truck owners 
know it! They buy more Chevrolet trucks than 
any other make. Here are some good reasons 
why: 

First, Chevrolet trucks are engineered from 
the road up to give extra years of rugged and 
reliable service. They are the on/y trucks with all 
the 20 great features listed here that mean finer 


performance at lower cost. 


What’s more, every truck owner knows that 
pennies count in successful truck operation. 
Right from the start, you save with Chevrolet 
trucks—they /ist for Jess than other makes with 
comparable specifications. And Chevrolet trucks 
traditionally command a higher trade-in allow- 


ance, percentage-wise, when the time comes for 


replacement. 


Get the full story of how Chevrolet trucks— 
factory-matched to your payload—can save you 
money. Stop in and see your Chevrolet dealer 
soon. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 


For 10 straight years— 


America’s first choice in trucks 


The record proves it—for the last 10 straight 
truck-production years, Chevrolet trucks have 
been in first place, preferred by more truck 
buyers than any other make! 
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of office... 


‘GHNIPLAN 


original engineered MODULAR office! 


IT TELLS HOW you can station more workers in the same amount of floor 


space.. 


. . how you can give them better working facilities, comfort, and speed 
...to produce increased work output with fewer motions, less fatigue. 


YOU CAN ELIMINATE bottlenecks and congestion by straightening your 
flow of work—and keep it straight as conditions change. 


And you can present a proud, modern appearing office to the eyes of 


all—customers, prospects, and workers alike. 


G/W TECHNIPLAN office equipment, and 4000 other aids to good 
business, are sold and serviced by G/W dependable dealers, listed in 
your classified ‘phone book under “Office Equipment.” 


This new Steel TECHNIPLAN Catalog tells about the most 
significant advance in office operating equipment in sev- 
eral decades. It’s yours by request on business letterhead. 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


AA 


x 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 








this WEEK eee 


e Depression .. . 


is what Montgomery Ward is 
ready for. Sewell Avery has seen to 
that. But the getting idy has cost the 
big mail order hot plenty. P. 60 





e Spoils . 

. will be relatively scarce in Wash- 
ington next Januar hoever wins the 
election. With Civil Service, vou can’t 
“throw the rascal yut’’ wholesale. 
Here’s the picture the agencies busi- 
nessmen deal with P. 84 


e Magnificence .. . 


was the word for Saratoga’s 
huge Grand Union hotel. Its going 
marks the end of a it era. P. 90 


e Absolute Zero... 

is the res r’s goal in low 
temperatures. But idy_ production 
men are using low t cratures—minus 
300F or more—in machining and treat- 
ing metals—and in ny other opera- 
tions P.-Bz 


e Fortunes 


. can be mad ad. To prove 
it to U.S. busi success stories 
are being spelled t in detail in San 
Francisco this week. Here’s how they 
P. 146 


a 
go. 


e Incomes 


. in the U.S. hit a low in July as 
the stcel strike ffects built up. But 
BW’s reporting « trends in regional 


income shows an turn since. P. 158 
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SINEWED FOR 
EXTRA STRENGTH WITH 
DU PONT “CORDURA”! 





3-inch belt replaces standard-type leather 
belt . . . shows no slippage . . . no stretch! 


Thin cords of Du Pont CORDURA* High Tenacity 
Rayon placed between laminations of leather in the 
3-inch belt pictured here add virtually stretch-free 
strength to leather’s natural hold. 

Engineers find that belts reinforced with this Du Pont 
yarn permit more power per inch of belting, require 
fewer take-ups, less maintenance. 

You'll find “CORDURA” in an ever-widening vari- 
ety of products today ... the unseen component that 
makes truck tires stronger and safer at high speeds, 
hoses lighter yet tougher, conveyor belts more flexible, 
with better troughability. 

Find out how “CORDURA” improves products 
you use, and may also improve products you make. 
Send the coupon for the free booklet ““Sinews for In- 
dustry.” 


®nec. u.s. PAT. OFF. 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


4 } ty mh T & a AC i TY fe AYO Be Textile Fibers Department 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Room 4421-B5, Wilmington 98, Del. 


GU POND Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry.” 


REG. us. pat. OFF 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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These huge natural gas engines, about 40 to a room, drive the generators, furnishing all the 
electricity used by Alcoa to produce 170,000,000 pounds of aluminum in this plant yearly. 


KEEP GENERATORS AT PEAK EFFICIENCY 


Down at Point Comfort, Texas, a 
new kind of power plant was built a 
few years ago. 120 engines, running on 
natural gas, drive huge electric genera- 
tors. Their job: to supply the current to 
smelt defense-needed aluminum. One 
of the biggest problems, though, was to 
keep the equipment running cool and 
thus at top efficiency. 


120 Westinghouse Axiflo® fans did 
the trick. Each draws 12,000 cubic feet 
of air through the generators every 
minute, picking up the excess heat. Then 
the air is piped through concrete ducts 
and out exhaust stacks which line both 
sides of the building. 


Now Alcoa has just expanded this 
power plant. They have installed 74 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ts Westinghouse 


new engines—and Westinghouse has 
supplied 74 more Axiflos. All in all, the 
194 fans will move over 2,300,000 cubic 
feet of cooling air through the genera- 
tors every minute. That’s enough air to 
fill a trainload of 800 boxcars! 

One day—today or in the near future 
—you may havea problem that involves 
putting air to work. When you do, re- 
member that Westinghouse has the 
most complete air conditioning, air 
cleaning and air handling line in the 
industry. See the new Catalog 600. It 
contains 60 fact-filled pages on products, 
uses, and helpful data. To get your free 
copy, just call your local Westinghouse- 
Sturtevant office. Or, write to Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Sturtevant 
Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 





Axiflo Fans keer em cool 
They’re compact, efficient, and 
trouble-free. That’s important for 
hard-to-get-at jobs. 


Cooling-air drawn through the 
engine generators picks up the in- 
tense heat, then safely exhausts it 
through individual stacks 








TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings you com- 


plete coverage of political campaign over CBS television and radio, 


380281 


AIR HANDLING 
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When you look at the new cost-of-living figure (page 142) and hear how 
food prices have pushed it up again, don’t blame the farmer. 

His prices haven’t risen. There’s no parity escalator here. The 
escalation, as in so many cases, is in the cost of labor. 


e 
America will pay $40-billion this year for farm-grown foods. 
Out of your food dollar, the farmer now gets 48¢. His best postwar 
take was 53¢ (mid-June, 1946), his poorest 46¢ (mid-June, 1950). 
Processors and distributors get the other 52¢—and, of that, a little better 
than half represents what they pay labor. 


e 
Hourly earnings in food marketing have risen less rapidly than in all 
industry. Yet they are 150% higher than the 1935-39 average. 
There have been gains in productivity, to be sure. Labor costs per 
unit are up only 110% against that 150% rise in hourly earnings. 
And marketers have raised their efficiency. Their total costs, including 
the 110% boost in unit labor, have risen only 75%. 


* 
Transportation, as a marketing factor, has climbed a little more steeply 
even than labor. But it’s only a fraction of the wage bill. 
In 1952, transportation will add less than $2%4-billion to the nation’s 
food bill; labor will add close to $11-billion. 
e 


Your family market basket—the average quantity of food products 


bought each year by a family of three—was at a record $750 rate at midyear. 
That was $97, or 14%, higher than pre-Korea. 

In the first few months of shooting in Korea, the big rise was in farm 
prices. But, since February, 1951, these prices have gone down. 

But wages have gone up, accounting for almost all the recent creeping 
rises in food costs. That has raised the cost of living—which, in turn, starts 
wages rising again. 


. 

After paying $20-billion to farmers and $13-billion for labor and trans- 
portation, marketers will have about $7%%4-billion left to meet all other 
costs, pay taxes, and take a profit. 

* 

Congress is checking into the cost of marketing food—obviously aiming 
to increase the farmer’s cut in the consumer’s food dollar. 

To do it, the lawmakers apparently will have to build higher platforms 
under farm prices themselves. 

Obviously, they aren’t going to try to pull down pay scales. And 
transportation rates have moved only one way since the war. 

Little can be squeezed out of the manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer. 


e 
Profits of food manufacturers aren’t much to shout about—or for 
Congress to shoot at. Latest Federal Trade Commission figures show their 
net after taxes was 2.4% of sales in 1951, down from 342% in 1950. 
e 
You just can’t win against inflation—at least most people can’t. 
The latest results of the Federal Reserve Board’s survey of consumer 
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finances are out this week. FRB shows that despite the large gains in incomes 
since the end of the war people are no better off now than they were 
then. 
e 

Here are some of the highlights of the survey: 

Since 1946 real income has not changed much. The gains in incomes 
after taxes have just about been wiped out by increases in the cost of living. 

Only the middle income production workers—mostly unionized— 
improved their position as regards real income. All others, both at the lower 
end and the top of the scale were worse off relatively. 


About one-half of the 53-million spending units in the U. S. received 

more income in 1951 than they did the year before. 
o 

In the postwar period, the skilled and semi-skilled worker has fared 
relatively best on wages. In 1946 his average income was $2,820. In 1951 
it was $3,970—a 41% increase. 

Comparatively, the managerial and self-employed did not do so well. 
Their average income rose from $5,920 in 1946 to $7,100 in 1951—an 
increase of only 20%. 

a 

Worried about the heavy load of consumer debt? Here’s something else 
to add to your worries: About 50% of all families owe non-mortgage debt 
—mostly for consumer goods. 

o 

If you want any further confirmation of ihe pickup in the consumer 
goods lines, look at what’s happening in TV. 

Production of TV sets was way off for the past year-and-a-half—worse 
than for most consumer items. 

Now, all of a sudden, demand is picking up fast. Robert C. Tait, 
president of Stromberg-Carlson, says there will be a shortage before 
Christmas. And Admiral has upped prices a bit. 


The labor market is tighter than most people realize. 

In mid-August, before industry could fully recover from the steel 
strike, manufacturing employment was only a bit under the post-war high. 

Even before the month of August ran out, state unemployment com- 
pensation claims dropped to a new postwar low. 

Some firms are a little puzzled about the outlook for their products. 

But hardly anyone is as confused as the zine producers. 

Lately zinc prices have been going up and down like a yo-yo. 

As soon as the price gets up to 14%¢ (ceiling price 1942¢) someone 
figures that there is too much on hand and productien is outrunning use. 
Prices promptly dip to 13%%¢. 

Producers just can’t seem to gauge the requirements for the metal. 

+ 

The erratic price movement in zinc has made the other major non- 
ferrous producers nervous. 

The lead market outlook is a little shaky at 16¢ (ceiling price 19¢). 
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Gulf Periodic Consultation Service helps many leading 
printers keep their huge presses operating smoothly and 
continuously for long “runs.” 


Leading contractors rely on Gulf Periodic Consultation 
Service to help keep equipment delivering “beat-the- 
schedule” performance. 


-.- Industry cuts costs through 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Here's a practical plan for modernizing your lu- 
brication—to help your equipment meet today’s 
production demands and at the same time reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Through Gulf Periodic Consultation Service 
you get effective and’ continuous assistance on 
your lubrication problems from experienced Gulf 
sales and staff engineers. 

But improved lubrication is just one important 
phase of this cooperative service. You also get 
expert help in the selection and application of 
fuels, rust preventives, solvents, waxes, cutting 
oils, and special process oils. 

Send the coupon for a copy of an informative 


booklet on the contributions this advanced pe- 
troleum engineering service can make toward 
improving your production and trimming your 
costs. 


SERVES 
INDUSTRY 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your bookler 
Periodic Consulation Service 


Name 
Company 


Title 





Address 








Makes soft jobs out of tough nuts 


At PER hundreds of theht hours, the 

4 propeller retaming nut that holds 

in airplane propeller on its shaft often 

“treeszes”. Loosening it used to be an 

ts long job. Hand wrenches were 

ned in the process. Sometimes the nut 
to be cut off, 

Then someone thought upa hydraulic 
propeller retamimg nut torque wrench, 
It enabled one man to apply as much as 
000 potunels leetol torque on the nut— 
10 tunes the force he could exert with 
1 S-loot bar 

Bust the problem was todevelopawrench 


whet that would stand up under this 


pressure, In service, the socket was apt 
to break or twist out of shape. During the 
necessary heat treating, it often became 


distorted and had to be scrapped, 


Kell-Strom Tool Company, Inc., of 


Wethersfield, Connecticut, manufactur- 
ers of aircraft propeller tools, took the 
problem to metallurgists of the Timken 
Company. After careful study it) was 
recommended that the socket be made 
from 52100—a Timken? fine allov steel. 

Kell-Strom tried it, found that sockets 
made from Timken 52100 steel tubing 
greatly mereased the hte of the tool. 


Phere was less breakage or twisting out 
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of shape. Because 
treated before 1 

scrap was reduce 
52100°s | 


ture, the splines « 


due to 


to machine, 

This is only « 
problems Stanipre 
Allov Steel”. Hy 
that need cracks 
vou. Write The I 
Company, Steel 
ton 6, Olno. ¢ 
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Seamless Pubi 
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§ Latest Preceding Month 
Business Week Index (above)... . . °248.0 1246.0 2399 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) ‘ 2,115 2,069 
Production éf automobiles and trucks 142,494 137,295 109,588 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $41,401 $42,998 $92,107 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,725 7,654 7,718 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,514 6,461 6,283 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 97 +1,825 1,650 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 426.4 425.4 431.8 457.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 270.0 269.4 268.3 308.4 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 343.9 345.0 354.2 341.7 
Pintshed steel composite (inom Age, Wb.).. ... ........060cccccecsececesece 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.131¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)........... 0. ese eeeeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢  24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.42 $2.41 $2.35 $2.39 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 38.6l¢ 38.87¢  38.93¢  35.90¢ 
CMS Fig acces css poe siviae nine is'ssd cides wmpeereentes $2.00 $2.00 $2.05 $2.00 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 195.6 195.3 197.9 185.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 3.53% 3.52% 3.51% 3.45% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 23-28% 23-28% 23-28% = 24-23% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
i 52,925 x 51,357 +#45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 76, 75,303. 73, 71,604 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 21, 21,235 7 19,938 ++9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 92 31.786 ; 31,333 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ’ 24,872 ‘ 24,783 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Sm A ea — a a 


Cost of living (U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis............... 2.21 August 192.3 192.4 185.6 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). . in bind See August 112.1 111.8 113.7 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)........................4 August. .. .. $13,325 $13,474 $13,074 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 20. + Revised. 
+¢Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for "Latest Week" om each series on request 
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...@ turn of the dial and magic goes to work 


During the few seconds it takes you 
to dial a number, a maze of telephone 
apparatus goes into action. Sometimes 
as many as 8000 lightning-fast elec- 
trical contacts are made in the cross 
bar switch bay shown above. Power 
is supplied by the teamwork of elec- 
tric utilities and storage batteries, 
many thousands of which are Exides. 


There are dependable Exide batteries 
for every storage battery need. They are 
used to power battery-electric trucks, 
mine locomotives, trammers, and 
shuttle cars. Railroads use them for 
diesel locomotive starting, car light- 
ing, air-conditioning, signaling and 
communications. 


Exide batteries are used by telephone, 


telegraph and cable companies... 
electric light and power companies 

. radio and television stations... 
ocean, harbor and river vessels... 
municipal fire alarm and police tele- 
graph systems...more than 250 
different applications in all. And on 
millions of cars, trucks, tractors and 
buses they daily prove that “When 
it’s an Exide . . . you start.” 


BATTERIES 


bLxide” Reg 


Trade-mark U.S. Pat. OF. 


PA 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES 
FOR 64 YEARS. ..1952 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 * Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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The Office of Price Stabilization will shelve controls for thousands 
of small businessmen. 

This is the inevitable result of Congress’ cut in price control funds. 
OPS simply hasn’t the staff to police the prices of all the smaller firms. 
Its experts calculate that big companies—which will stay under ceilings— 
will observe them faithfully; competition then will force the smalls to 
stay in line with the bigs. 

e 

Size will be the big test for price control relief. Officials aren’t firm 
on where to draw the line. But they have some ideas. 

Nonfood retailers grossing less than $50,000 are high on the list. 
They could well be exempted by OPS within a month. 

Food retailers will remain under ceilings. OPS doesn’t figure that 
food prices will sky: rocket. But food is a big living-cost item. 

Exemptions for more small manufacturers are on the way, too. 
Recently OPS struck off its control list manufacturers grossing under 
$25,000. This policy will be liberalized before yearend. 


Considerations behind the faster-than-expected decontrol of prices 
are obvious—quite aside from the meager funds Congress gave OPS. In 
the first place, the Truman-threatened price inflation hasn’t developed. 
Industry has been able to produce adequately for both civilians and defense. 
Also, keeping records for OPS is a burden for small companies. They 
simply haven’t the facilities necessary to comply with OPS regulations. 
Thus the shelving of price lids at this time has political appeal. 


Retail price maintenance is still weak, despite the McGuire statute. 
Big volume retailers who provoked the Supreme Court ruling against the 
old price maintenance laws are cutting prices again. But manufacturers 
are slow to crack down on them. A court test might bare a flaw in the new 
legislation. 


The draft will take many of your young men well into 1954. Calls 
will average about 50,000 per month through next June. Then they will 
drop to an average of about 40,000 monthly for the next year. 

More reservists and National Guardsmen will be called, too. The 
prospect is that these calls will take 70,000 by next midyear and another 
30,000 in the succeeding 12 months. 

The military’s problem is replacing men whose terms expire. Net 
strength in the services will be built up only about 200,000 more. But to 
make this gain and replace men whose hitch expires will require a total 
of over 1.1-million men by mid-1954. 


The big squabble over aircraft has come to naught. You remember 
the report by William L. Campbell, chairman of the Aircraft Production 
Board of the Defense Production Administration, which slapped the serv- 
ices for bungling and wastefulness (BW-Jul.26’52,p29). It recommended 
concentration on a handful of new models rather than the two score 
being produced. 

A resurvey has brought a retraction of Campbell’s findings. It was 
made for DPA by T. P. Wright, Cornell University, and defended the 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 


WASHINGTON production plans of the services. The wave of contract cancellations and 
BUREAU modifications threatened by Campbell’s report now boils down to minor 


SEPT. 27, 1952 revisions. é 


John L. Lewis got more than expected. He did it with his threat to 
strike not the whole coal industry but only part of it. The industry, with 
visions of some mines producing while others were closed, caved in. Lewis 
got 11¢ an hour more than steel boss Murray. He traded his demands 
for a shorter work-week for extra cash per hour. In all, it’s the biggest 
raise Lewis ever got. 





The coal settlement again puts wage stabilization on the spot. Steel 
bent the control formula out of shape. The Lewis settlement kinks it 
even more. 

But the stabilizers will go along. If they turned John L. down, it 
would mean a coal strike just ahead of the election. Truman wants to 
avoid that. So Lewis’ raise will go through and push coal costs up. 

Other above-ceiling wage raises are piling up. They include elec- 
trical, rubber, copper, and East Coast shipbuilding. And the wage con- 
trollers, with the steel surrender as a precedent, are expected to give in 


on all. 
* 


Company pensions: A key feature of many private retirement plans 
is that the employer contribution will make up the difference between an 
employee’s social security and $100 per month. The last Congress increased 
social security $5 to $8 per month. This meant a corresponding decrease 
in employer contributions to many pension plans. 

But union leaders don’t like the idea of smaller payments by employers. 
In recent talks with government social security officials, the union men 
have urged a change in the tax laws which would disallow any employer 
contributions whatsoever as tax deductions if they have been cut back. 
Congress would have to O.K. any such change. It will be an issue next year. 


Plans to merge the Office of Defense.Mobilization and the National 
Production Authority have been shelved for the time being. Henry H. 
Fowler, who bosses both of the mobilization agencies, is naming Ralph 
Trigg, former head of Agriculture’s Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration, as his top NPA deputy. That will leave Fowler free to concentrate 
on ODM, the policy-making center for both defense production and eco- 
nomic stabilization. « 

Questions on the publication of tax compromises are pouring in on 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Most are from businessmen. They want 
to know whether disputes over liability—amounts owed—will get in the 
papers. 

The policy is this: Disclosure is made only in those cases where there’s 
no dispute over the amount owed, and a compromise settlement is made 
simply because the taxpayer hasn’t the resources to pay up in full. Cases 
in which the taxpayer pays the full amount of the tax—after the amount 
owed is finally settled—are not subject to public disclosure. 


There will be more heat in the political campaign from now on. It’s 
a close race, with the showdown enly five weeks away. Eisenhower and 
Stevenson will try to stay out of the mud-slinging. But there will be few 
restraints on their underlings. 
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magazine 
in the world2 


*3,793,000 average 1951 single-copy sales per issue . . . the world’s largest single-copy circulation. On sale at all A&P stores. 
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./. and the Products It Builds 


Keep your eye on the BALL 

...to be sure of your BEARINGS! The Great Ball of New 

Departure is your guide to top quality in ball bearings—top 

service in ball bearing application. That’s why New Departures 

are such a tremendous factor in modern industry —reducing 

costs as they reduce friction. Machines start more easil y—carry 

their loads more efficiently —preserve their precision through a 

longer useful life— because of New Departure’s balanced design. BALL BEARINGS 
New Departures are the world’s most popular ball bearings 


So accurately made, so friction-free, so widely adaptable, that 
you can always Depend on New Departure! NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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PRODUCTION for U.S. war needs used to come from 


Munitions: A Permanent U.S. Industry 


With the exception of a few companies 


ne, 


a ay 


For the first time, American arms-making is becoming 
a distinct, experienced, full-time business. 


Last week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
called on a long list of companies that 
are making munitions for the U.S 
defense buildup. Out of these visits 
there cmerged a significant fact: For 
the first time in its history, the U.S. 
is getting a full-time, national-scale arms 
industrv—an industrv that’s about as in 
dividual and experienced as automobile 
manufacturing or food processing. 

e The Difference—This is more than 
just a growing-up of something that was 
there before. It’s a fundamental shift 
in the U.S. pattern of munitions pro- 
duction. What’s happening, in effect, 
is that U.S. thinking on armament is 
getting to look more and more like 
what was once an opposite philosophy 
—the thinking of Europe. 


Up to now, one of the sharp differ- 
ences between American and European 
businessmen has been this: U.S. busi- 
nessmen have regarded peace as the 
normal state of affairs; European busi- 
nessmen, war. 

Because of that, European countries 
have run their arms production on a 
basis entirely unlike that of the U.S. 
After decades of war, interrupted only 
by periods of war-scare, Europeans have 
come to think of munitions as a group 
of products that will always be in de- 
mand. Hence, Europe is dotted with 
companies whose principal output is in 
weapons of war—outfits like Skoda, 
Krupp, Bofors. 

he U.S., on the other hand, has 
not had a big, full-time arms industry. 


temporarily converted civilian plants. 
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But now, a new pattern is emerging in... 


such as Switzerland-based Oderlikon 
(BW —Nov.3'51,p146), American com- 
panies have been geared basically for 
commercial, peacetime production. 
Whenever there has been a need for 
munitions, that need has been met by 
hastily converting civilian factories 

¢ New Era—Now, the U.S. picture is 
changing. Most of the companics Bus! 
NESS WEEK reporters talked to last weck 
now treat their war output as a perma 
nent part of their business. Many of 
them have created separate divisions, 
headed by key executives, to work ex- 
clusively on government contracts. Some 
of them have even built separate muni 
tions plants. 

What it all adds up to is that the 
U.S. now has a functioning, experi- 
enced arms industry—not merely a 
group of commercial plants that, with 
much sweating and straining, can be 
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twisted into military production in case 
of war. This new industry isn’t produc- 
ing in top gear now. But the basic ma- 
chine exists. It can be revved up 
smoothly, almost at a moment's notice, 
¢ Reasons—Whicre did this industry 
spring up from, and why did the com- 
panies involved figure it was worth 
building? 

Ihe basic reason—as with any new 
industry—is that there demand 
for the product. Ever since postwar 
optimism dicd and the U.S. began re- 
building its defenses, military contracts 
have been plentiful. Some companies, 
in fact, never stopped working on muni- 
tions from the time they started during 
the war. Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, is one: The company sct up a 
separate division to make aircraft gun 
turrets during the war, shifted from pro- 
duction to engincering development 
nd experimenting afterwards. ‘Today, 
it’s producing again. Savs O. C. 
Schutt, the enatms, 206% ’s president: “We 
built up an or ganization that we expect 
to keep : 

Manufacturers who have sct up big, 
permanent arms-making operations fig- 
ure the demand for military goods is 
here to stav—at least into the foresce- 
ible future ‘We expect Uncle Sam 
to be a good customer for some time,” 
savs, an ordnance maker in Cincinnati. 
Other companies back their optimism 
with cold, hard contracts: Wyman- 
Gordon Co., auto and aircraft forging 
outfit of Worcester, Mass., has made a 
deal with the government to help run 
a new $50-million plant where fighter 
wings will be forged. ‘The contract fasts 
20 vears, 

There's yet another reason behind 
companies’ moves, into munitions pro- 
duction. Since this is a period of de- 
fense buildup, the government is keep- 
ing metals away from civilian producers. 
Many a company, consequently, has 
found itself up against a choice between 
starving to death and getting into de- 
fense work. 
¢ Separation—There are few 
counterparts of Europe’s Skoda 


Was 


a 
poing. 


U.S. 


and 
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Krupp—companics whose single purpose 
is to make munitions. But American 
outfits have come up with something 
very similar. Many companies now 
have scparate manufacturing divisions, 
headed by semi-autonomous manage- 
ment, to work full-time on defense out- 
put. 
lake Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
for instance. ‘Lhe company has sect up a 
“defense products group,” on a par with 
its other big divisions—industrial prod- 
ucts, consumer products, and the like. 

Another example is Schiable Co., of 
Cincinnati. ‘The outfit has four major 
divisions: plumbing, valves, garbage 
disposal units, and ordnance. Ordnance 
operations are in a separate plant, em- 
ploving about one-fourth of the com- 
pany’s total pavroll. 

Lhe same story 
Belt Co., Milwaukee: The 
started making 105-mm. howitzers 
when the Korean war broke out. At 
first, it tricd to jigsaw gun production 
into its regular civilian operations. 
Then it decided this was more than a 
temporary arrangement. It Icased a 
separate plant, created a new division. 
Phe head of this division has a free 
hand in hiring his own staff—most of 
which he gets fronr outside Chain Belt’s 
civilian plants 
e New Industry—The attitude of these 
companies is explained pretty well by 
an executive from Boston: “Defense 
production is a new phase of our busi- 
ness. We are exploring it just as we 
would cxplore commercial markets, 
treating it exactly the same as a new 
type of market.” 

In other words, the munitions mak- 
crs don’t think of their work as a tem- 
porary job—something to be rushed off 
on a catch-as-catch-can basis. Thev fig- 
ure arms-making is a permanent cnough 
part of their business to be worth plan- 
ning out carefully. 
¢ Hedge against Peace—U. S. business- 
men have been called the most opti- 
mistic, and at the same time the most 
careful, in the world. That’s why, in 
the midst of all this roar and bustle of 


comes from Chain 
company 


defense activity, you can hear voices ' 
saying, “Take it easy.” 

Munitions makers arcn’t putting all 
their eggs in one basket. ““We have to 
keep ourselves flexil to roll with the 
punch,” says a Milwaukee manufacturer 
of electronic equipm 

Keeping flexible 
vour operation so that you can 
either wav—into ful ile defense out- 
put or full-scale civ 1 output—with as 
little grinding of ie possible. A 
Chicago maker of and ject parts, 
for instance, has arranged its affairs this 
way: It does most t defense work 
in a scparate plant. If its present con- 
tracts run out and it replaced, it 
plans to lock up nunitions plant 
entirely, put on a iman, and shift 
the plant’s emplo to civilian 
Plant and employ however, will be 
kept on a standby Whenever a 

; comes up, the 


need for munit 

company will be able to open its plant 
and resume produ there almost as 
Cc isily as starting a cal 

e Standby Basis—Nluch of toda 
industry, in t n a watch- 
basis rity of com- 
full capacity 
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Hoffman Radio ¢ ».. Los Angeles, 
this state of 
| ] + . 
IKCS CIiccrronic 
forc« 5 


gives a good exan f 
mind. ‘The 
equipment for th ied 
doesn’t alwavs ha big backlog 
contracts. But ac ¢ to Les Hoff- 
man, its president n it isn’t work- 
ing on government orders it will go 
ahead on its own with designing and 
planning. This will keep the gears oiled 
during slack period 

Hoffman’s setup tvpical of the 
U.S. defense pictu is a whole. It’s 
summed up by James A. Rodgers, presi- 
dent of White-Roc Electric Co., 
St. Louis: The U.S. has a smooth- 
running, experienced defense industry, 
says Rodgers. Right now, it’s more po- 
tential than actually operating. Its 
muscles aren’t in huge output, but in 
technical < 


compa 


ind administrative knowhow. 
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Did Jones Pull It Off in Iran? 


@ = Cities Service chief says he might help get Persian oil 
flowing, regardless of British attitude. 


@ In London, oil men scoff angrily at his claims. 


@ Washington stand seems foggy, though Jones 
thought he had official blessing. 


Ever since he arrived in Iran at the 
end of August, President W. Alton 
Jones of Cities Service Co., has had 
British and U.S. oil men in a dither 
(BW—Aug.30°52,p29). All have been 
grasping at straws trying to figure out 
Jones’ “angle” in stepping into the 
tense Iranian oi] situation. 

This past weck, just before leaving 
for home, Jones let a little light in 
on his mission. At a ‘Teheran press in- 
terview: 

¢ He said he might be willing to 
help Iran operate the Anglo-lranian 
Oil Co. facilities, idle since Iran na- 
tionalized them a vear ago. He esti- 
mated it would cost less than $10-mil- 
lion to get Iran’s oil industry back on 
a moncy-making scale. 

e Cities Service might buy oil 
from Iran. Jones pointed out that the 
decision on buying would in no way 
hinge on whether there was a British- 
Iranian oil settlement. Nor would it 
be affected by whether Britain or Anglo- 
Iranian took legal action against his 
company for handling Iranian oil. 

e Jones said that some oil tankers 
could be brought in immediately to 
start moving out Iranian oil stock. In 
a matter of months cnough tankers 
could be moved in to make it a paying 
proposition. 
¢ Background—Whiether Jones, who 
was invited to Iran by Premier Mossa- 
degh, was speaking for Cities Service 
alone or others, only Jones knows and 
he wasn’t saying. ‘Iwo facts, however, 
were Clear: 

First, Jones made his trip to Iran 
with the consent of top U.S. officials 
and after meeting with President ‘Tru- 
man and Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
Chapman. 

Second, as Jones himself pointed out 
at the press conference, Cities Service 
Co.’s tankers for the most part were 
too busy with company work to haul 
Iranian oil. The indication there was 
that Jones might direct the program of 
getting Iran’s oil industry back on its 
fect, but would need help from other 
major American companics in the form 
of tankers and other facilities. 

Although Jones’ aims were not com- 
pletely clear, some of the reactions to 
his statements were: 

¢ British oil men were reported 
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hopping mad over his “irresponsible 
remarks.”” In London, oil men privately 
regard Jones’ visit to Iran as useless. 
They say no European refineries would 
buy Iranian oil from Cities Service be- 
cause of the ownership claim hanging 
over it, and because they would liave 
to pay scarce dollars. 

¢ Amcrican oil companies with 
large holdings in the Middle East and 
South America kept their mouths shut. 
But indications were that they were 
opposed to any arrangement by which 
Mossadegh would be rewarded for tak- 
ing over Anglo-Iranian oil properties. 
If it happened to Anglo-Iranian, it 
might happen to them. However, they 
have the highest respect and confidence 
in Jones, and the fact that they are 
keeping out of the argument can be 
read as a sort of endorsement. 

¢ Washington’s attitude toward a 
possible Iran-Citics Service deal is still 
an unknown quantity. When Jones 
talked to Interior Secretary Chapman 
and to ‘Truman, he and his friends got 
the impression that at least some 
governmental people would be glad to 
see Cities Service in the picture—as 
being a company big enough to be ef- 
fective but not one aligned with the 
major world operators. Officially, how- 
ever, the government's position seems 
to be that it was glad to have Jones 
go to Iran simply to give technical ad- 
vice, but had no idea he would at- 
tempt to negotiate oil purchases. Cer- 
tainly any U.S. blessing for a deal 
between Jones and Mossadegh would 
mean a sharp shift in U.S. policy 
toward Britain—and if any such shift 
is in the works, it’s still confined to the 
very highest levels. 

e Iranian extremists were about 
the only ones completely happy over 
Jones’ statements. ‘They interpreted his 
remarks as meaning he would definitely 
help reopen the nationalized oil indus- 
try. ‘Their hope is that negotiations 
with the British can be severed for good. 
¢ Big Leagues—T’o most neutral ob- 
servers, Jones’ Iranian activitics meant 
two things: that Jones wanted to help 
the U.S. government end the long 
drawn-out oil dispute, and that Cities 
Service is trying to move in a bigger 
and faster Icague. A late-comer in the 
field, Citics Service has no foreign hold- 


ings, and obviously would love some. 

It has already taken steps in this 
direction. It has an application be- 
fore the Venezuelan government for 
exploration and exploitation of some 
450,000 acres in the Maracaibo Basin. 
In Mexico, a Cities Service subsidiary 
is assisting in exploring the shallow 
waters of ‘T'amiahua Lagoon, south of 
‘Tampico. 
¢ The Switch—To old hands in the 
oil business, Jones’ actions in Iran 
don’t seem peculiar. Jones has always 
had a reputation of putting reverse 
English on a situation when needed. 
For example: When Mexico took over 
U.S. oil properties in 1938, most oil 
men screamed, Jones kept quict. 

“Don’t scream for the Marines— 
work out a deal,” was his advice to 
fellow oil men. He lent the Mexica~s 
money, refinery technicians, and_ the 
entire staff of the Cities Service Mexi- 
can subgidiary. «The pavoff came in 
1942 when Cities Service and the 
Mexican government reached a scttle- 
ment whereby the oil firm was paid for 
its holdings. 

That wasn’t the only Jones strategy 
that paid off for Cities Service. Most 
financial historians gave him large credit 
for building the company to its present 
position as one of the U.S.’s top 12 
oil companies and one of the four big- 
gest producers of natural gas. 
¢ Hodgepodge—A sclf-taught genius at 
figures, Jones joined Citics Service top 
management in the 1920s. At the time, 
the company was a billion-dollar plus 
hodgepodge of utilities and gas and 
oil firms, headed by Henrv L. Doherty 
and his associates. Just before the 1929 
crash, Cities Service was some $500- 
million in debt and leaking at the 
scams. 

Jones didn’t become president until 
1940, but he had actually been running 
the company for 16 years. His was the 
decision to lop off the utilitics, when 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935 forced him to give up 
either that or the oil and gas business. 
The utilities had been Cities Service's 
financial backbone, but Jones foresaw 
more future in oil and gas. 
¢ Expansion—By the end of World 
War II, Jones had stripped the com- 
pany down to bone and muscle; $225- 
million was earmarked for expansion. 
Today, Cities Service owns some 67 
subsidiaries, which round out an_ in- 
tegrated operation from the drilling to 
the final sale. 

Last vear, gross operating revenue was 
$828-million, net was $57-million. 
Since 1935, the debt had been cut by 
more than $250-million; the stock is 
selling in the $100 range. 
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TWO THOUSAND delegates to the AFL convention in New York City gave 


Getting Ready to Change the 


This weck the bidding for labor's 
closed. Both presidential can- 
didates have made their major labor 
specches; the American Iederation of 
Labor convention was their sounding- 
Stevenson won the unprece- 
endorsement of an AFL con- 
vention (BW—Sep.20°52,p31). Eisen- 
hower got a polite hearing and little 
THOT 

\s expected, the issue turns on the 
Laft-Hartley act. But there's no black 
and white difference between the op- 
posing candidates. It's clear now that 
there ll be a different labor law next 
vear no matter which side wins. Both 
are agreed, on changing ‘T-H. They 
differ only on how and how much to 
change the five-vear-old law. 


votc 1s 


board 
dented 


1. Where Candidates Stand 


The difference in candidates’ views 
comes down to this: 
¢ Stevenson would 


T-H 


repeal 
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and write a new law based on the old 
Wagner act. 

e Kisenhower would retain ‘T-1], 
with amendments along the lines of 
those proposed by Sen. ‘Taft in 1949. 
¢ Congress, ‘Too—T'aft-Iartlev’s fate 
doesn’t depend only on which man 
takes the presidential oath next Janu 
arv. It hangs, too, on which party 
controls house of Congress. 
Stevenson could put across his repealer 
only if he gets cndugh Fair Dealers in 
Congress—a Demacratic majority isn’t 
cnough, as 1949 proved. ‘The Demo- 
crats then had a majority on Capitol 
Hill, vet ‘Truman and the labor Icaders 
couldn't swing repeal even by having 
the House refuse to consider the 23 
amendments ‘Taft put through the 
Senate to case the law. 
¢ Possibilities—The factor of who con- 
trols Congress thus increases the num- 
ber of possibilitics for T-H action. You 
have four courses ‘T-I1 can take, instead 
of two: 
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(1) If 
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Labor Law 


trying to keep controversy over the law 
as sharply black and white as possible— 
might approve fewer revisions than a 
Republican Congress would under a 
Republican ° President. 

(3) If Stevenson wins and has con- 
trol of Congress, the ‘Taft-Hartley 
amendments to the Wagner act will 
be repealed. New legislation will restore 
some Wagner act provisions that had 
been climinated. The product will be 
an updated Wagner act. 

(4) If Stevenson wins but the Demo- 
crats don’t control Congress, there will 
probably be an interval of deadlock on 
T-H, much like the one between 
Truman and Congress since the 1948 
elections. Whether this deadlock would 
continue until a new Congress was 
elected in 1954 would depend largely 
on CIO. In 1949-50, AFL was readv to 
accept the Senate-approved amend- 
.ments as the best obtainable under the 
circumstances; CIO blocked them with 
a “repeal or nothing” stand. If Steven 
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son wins, CIO could be expected to 
oppose new T-H amendments—it would 
feel confirmed in its opinion that a 
strong ‘l'aft-Hartley act is an important 
political issue to keep alive for the next 
election. 


ll. Where Congress Stands 


Take a look at the committee gaunt- 
let a labor bill has to run, and you can 
sce how tough it will be to get a Taft- 
Hartley repealer through Congress. ‘The 
Senate isn’t such a problem, but the 
House is an armored nut to crack—the 
House was quite happy to leave Taft- 
Hartley unchanged in 1949. 
¢ House—In the House, Republicans 
and conservative southern Democrats 
control the 25-man Education and 
Labor Committee, through which T-H 
legislation must pass. Chairman for the 
bast two vears is Rep. Graham A. 
3raden, conservative Biorset from 
North Carolina. Braden’s labor views 
are to the right of Sen. Taft’s. In the 
last Congress, he bottled up the Taft- 
Humphrey bill that would have eased 
Taft-Hartlev restrictions on building 
trades unions; the bill had passed the 
Senate easily. 

Then there’s the House Rules Com- 
mittee, which can° play an important 
part (in 1946 it substituted the tough 
Case bill for Truman’s fact-finding bill) 
Ranked behind aged and ailing Rep. 
Adolph Sabath of Mlinois, a friend of 
labor, vou find two Southerners, FE. E. 
Cox of Georgia and Howard W. Smith 
of Virginia, both considered unfriendly 
to organized labor. 

Unions don’t have a reallv strong 
advocate on cither of these House com- 
mittees. The best they can do is Rep. 
Augustine B. Kelley, from a coalmining 
arca ef Pennsvivania. Kellev is a West 
Pointer, a coal operator, and onetime 
member of the Western Pennsvlvania 
Coal Operators’ Bargaining Committec 
e Senate—In the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, all but four 
of the 13 members are consistently pro- 
labor. The nine are led by Sen. James 
E.. Murray of Montana as chairman and 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, 
both Democrats, and Sen. Irving M. 
Ives of New York and Sen. Wavne L. 
Morse of Oregon, both Republicans. 
The four who are not pro-labor include 
Sen. Taft and two others of the oppo- 
sition and Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois, 
who follows the middle of the road. 


lll. What Might Change 


There’s a wide area of agreement be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats on 
what should be relaxed in Taft-Hartley 
and what shouldn’t be touched. 

¢ Rules against unfair labor prac 
tices by unions as well as by emplovers 
will remain. Labor leaders have ac- 


cepted this T-H principle, and Steven- 
son has promised it would stay. 

¢ Jurisdictional disputes and_ sec- 
ondary boycotts supporting such dis- 
putes will still be outlawed. 

e Free speech for both employers 
and union leaders will be guaranteed. 

¢ Non-Communist affidavits will 
be extended to employers, too, or will be 
dropped. 

e Bargaining elections will con- 
tinue with little or no change. 
¢ Points of Conflict—Election results 
will affect action, however, on several 
hot points of dispute: 

Injunction. Stevenson would restore 
the Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction 
law; Eisenhower apparently wouldn't 
go so far, though his AFL speech de- 
nounced injunctions and seizures as not 
getting to the root of a labor problem. 
He might be expected to retain the in- 
junction for limited uses, such as juris- 
dictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts. For general purposes, Fisenhower 
advocates ‘‘preventive mediation,” with 
the government as impartial referee. 

National emergencies. ‘This point has 
drawn some of. the warmest exchanges 
between fhe candidates. Fisenhower 
has tried to pin a “compulsory arbitra 
tion” plank on Stevenson; the governor 
retorted in his AFL speech that he only 
wants the President empowered to “try” 
to have a dispute arbitrated (page 140). 
Eisenhower says that in emergencies the 
government “must stipulate, not stifle, 
collective bargaining.” 

Closed Shop. Stevenson talks as if he 
would restore the closed shop, banned 
by T-H, but not permit a closed union 
He savs job-seckers shouldn’t be denied 
cmployment by being denicd union 
membership. By references to mari 
time, building, and printing trades, 
however, he indicated he may be think 
ing only of legalizing the hiring hall. 
Some cmplovers using casual labor 
would favor that. Eisenhower is clearly 
opposed to the closed shop, but he 
might be willing to sanction union 
hiring halls in certain industries. Taft 
has expressed willingness to make con- 
cessions along this line. 

Secondary Boycott. Like Truman, 
Stevenson thinks “unjustifiable” sec- 
ondary boycotts should remain out 
lawed, but not those that support 
“legitimate” union objectives. Appar- 
ently, the only secondary bovcott he 
would outlaw is one that relates to a 
jurisdictional dispute. ‘This would leave 
secondary boycotts in the clear if thes 
were to win union recognition, get 
higher wages, or protest against handling 
nonunion goods or working alongside 
nonunion help. 

Eisenhower is opposed to legalizing 
any form of secondary boycott as a 
deprivation of a man’s right to work 
for an employer with whom he has no 
grievance, 
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Birth of a World Power 


@ Aunited Europe may be in the making at Strasbourg. 


@ Constitution for a six-nation federation is now being 


written, for March delivery. 


@ That's the farthest a unity movement has ever gone 
on the Continent, but the big test lies ahead. 


Twenty-six men sat down this week 
in Strasbourg, France, to write the con- 
stitution for a United States of Eu- 
rope. The beginnings are modest; the 
federation is intended to be tighter 
than a treaty alliance, but not a lot 
tighter. The ultimate could be the 
most sweeping change in Europe’s 
structure since the Renaissance. 

Six nations are involved in the federa- 
tion plan: France, West Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. The committee of 26 is an off- 
shoot of the 78-man assembly set up 
to oversee the Schuman Plan coal-stcel 
pool. 
¢ Long Pull—EFuropean unity has been 
in the back of statesmen’s minds since 
the first discussion of how armies and 
coal-steel resources could be pooled. 
All through the long negotiation on 
those projects, the goal of six-nation 
unity has been pointed out again and 
agaim. Once the coal-stecl pool was 
ready to function, the foreign ministers 
raised their eves again to the long- 
range goal. On Sept. 10 they decided 
to call the constituent assembly at 
Strasbourg. 
¢ Potential—The plain, prefab  build- 
ing where the committee of 26 is meet- 
ing looks more like a small-town high 
school than like a historic landmark. 
Yet, at best, the framers of the constitu- 
tion could release energy and resources 
that would create a new balance of 
world power; at worst, their effort will 
be remembered bv history. 

The potential is grgat. The six na- 
tions contain 155-million of the most 
highly skilled and creative people in 
the world, with total production al- 
most matching the Soviet Union. Thev 
control big areas of Africa and the Far 
East, where development so far has 
only scratched the surface. Yet for 
1,000 years these nations have spent 
their wealth and energy in fights 
among themselves. 
¢ Obstacles—The reality is grim, 
though. Chances of real unity are 
stacked against these hard facts: 

e Leaders at Strasbourg are way 
ahead of public opinion in their home- 
lands. Many Europeans applaud unity 
in principle but may balk at the sac- 
rifices involved. 
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¢ Russia and Communist agitators 
in Western Europe will try everything 
in the book to trip up the new federa- 
tion. 

e Ill feeling between France and 
West Germany can’t easily be salved. 
Right now, there’s bickering over the 
Saar (BW-—Sep.13’52,p175). —_ Bitter- 
ness of that sort, and more to come, 
could smother the federation in_ its 
cradle. 

The one saving factor is this: World 
War II convinced many Western Eu- 
ropeans that, in a day of superstates 
like the U.S. and the Sovict Union, 
their countries are too small to survive 
as isolated units. They feel that federa- 
tion may be their last chance. 


|. The Men 


Federation of Europe is an old dream, 
so old that skeptics thought it could 
never rally enthusiasm after the war. 
A handful of statesmen—and one small 
grassroots movement—are trying to 
prove the cynics wrong. 
¢ Statesmen—High on the list of lead- 
ers are Jean Monnct of France, who 
first proposed pooling Western Eu- 
rope’s coal and steel industries; Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman of France, 
who pushed this idea to reality; 
Premicrs Adenaucr of West Germany 
and DeGasperi of Italy, who, one way 
or another, have wangled a slim parlia- 
mentary edge for their unity program; 
Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, new 
president ,of the Schuman Plan assem- 
bly and one of the first to go all-out 
for federation. Three years ago, these 
men and others brought about the 
Council of Europe, whose debates 
helped launch the Schuman Plan and 
the European army. 

Winston Churchill spoke up, too, 
with his original suggestion for a Fu- 
ropean army. And Americans from Gen. 
Eisenhower on down have been cheer- 
ing from the sidclines. 
¢ Vox Populi—The lone grassroots 
movement is headed by Altiero Spinelli, 
a private citizen of Italy. His band of 
federalists (100,000 active members at 
last count) is the single concrete sign 
of popular enthusiasm for West Eu- 
rope unity. Spinelli’s high-pressure 


lobbying among high officials of the 
six nations helped bring about the Sept. 
10 call of a constituent assembly. 


ll. The Federation 


It’s hard to say how fast, and in 
what precise direction, European unity 
will progress from here. One group led 
by Monnet wants to go slow, just to 
put a constitutional umbrella over the 
coal-steel and army pools. Another fac- 
tion, spurred by Spinelli, wants to go 
faster and further. 

e Structure—Chances are the constitu- 
tional committee will come up with: 

eA general, flexible constitution 
setting up broad spheres of activity 
without spelling out specific powers. 
These powers would be left to the fed- 
eral parliament to decide 

¢ A bicameral legislature—the up- 
per house elected by national parlia- 
ments, the lower house by popular vote. 

e A supreme court to judge consti- 
tutional issues. 

¢ Perhaps a central banking  sys- 
tem. 

e An executive clected by the fed- 
eral legislature, maybe U.S.-stvle with 
a single executive or Swiss-stvle with a 
college of equals who rotate in the top 
job. There would be ministerial de- 
partments, too, for affairs that concern 
the whole federation 

At the start, the finance minister 
would control only the Schuman pool, 
but sooner or later there'd have to be a 
customs union assuring people, goods, 
and money the freedom to move within 
the federation. There’s bound to be a 
common defense budget for the federa- 
tion, too. 

e Timetable—If al! well—if Eu- 
rope’s economy holds up, and national- 
ists and Socialists in France and 
Germany aren’t able to balk the whole 
idea—federation will follow this time- 
table: 

Mar. 10, 1953. Drafting of the con- 
stitution will be completed if the com- 
mittee carries out the forcign ministers’ 
directive. 

Summer, 1953. The six nations will 
have signed a treaty to create the fed- 
cration’s political authority 

1954. The six governments will have 
ratified the treatv. This is the big snag, 
though. Federation will surelv be a 
major campaign issue of elections in 
Italy and West Germany next spring, 
and parliaments are bound to go slow 
where surrender of any national sover- 
cigntv is concerned 

1955. The parliament of the United 
States of Europe will hold its first meet- 
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puts final touch on racer before fifth annual sports- is exchanged by foreign-car dealer, Max Hoff- 
DRIVER car race at Watkins Glen, while . . . SHOPTALK man, and Italian race mechanic. 


Last Race at Watkins Glen? 


(Racing continues on page 34) 


li d i ooftops, ‘ , di 
ENTHUSIASTS 100,000 watch racers spin around’? HAIRPIN TURNS, Gnetronsy Then (tam page 


100,000 watch racers spin around . . 
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RACE ENDS abruptly when car skids into crowd at 80 mph., kills one spectator and injures several others 





Now... 


Crash May Decide Fate of Sports-Car Racing 


(Racing starts on page 33) 


Lhe sudden bloody end to the Fifth 
Annual Grand Prix sports-car race at 
Watkins Glen last Saturday may cool 
down the country’s growing enthusiasm 
for road-racing. Chances are it’s the 
end of road-racing at least for this vil- 
lage in the Finger Lake region of New 
York. 

The Watkins Glen race, best known 
of the sports-car events, was well along 
when it happened. Spectators watched, 
dazed, as one of the entries slid off the 
roadway and at 80 mph. crashed into 
the on-lookers. A  seven-vear-old boy 
was killed, 12 other spectators were in- 
jured. ‘The race was stopped. 

Ihis would not be the first time the 
public’s interest in road-racing was 
dimmed by the sport’s danger. Road- 
racing was a big sport in America be- 
fore the first World War. Tlowever, so 


34 


many people, both drivers and fans, 
were killed and injured that the sport 
was dropped. It was not until 1947 that 
it was revived, at Watkins Glen, by the 
Sports Car Club of America. 

Since then, road-racing fans have 
grown steadily. ’orcign — sports-car 
models are selling like hotcakes: British 
car sales in the U.S. last year, for in- 
stance, were 25% over 1950 levels 
(BW—Feb.2'52,p135). Now American 
auto-makers are getting their fect wet 
in the sports-car ficld. Buick, for one, 
is testing public reaction to a new sports 
model it calls the Skvlark. 

Opinion is split as to whether this 
crash will end racing at Watkins Glen. 
The five-vear contract between the club 
and town expires this year. There has 
been a fecling for over a year that it 
would not be renewed. 


themselves, feel 
steep 
unneces- 


Many of the dri 
the Glen 
gradcs and abrupt IsS—is 
sarily perilous. Dans tretches are 
lined with to keep cars 
from leaving the The racers, 
most of them Brit ult, roar down 
the main street and t iwh the nearby 
hills at speeds up t 

The town corpor 
race as a losing pri tion 
here is no admi harge and the 
town pays the bills for hay bales, extra 
police protection, an icidentals. 

To the townspe¢ on the other 
hand, the race is a bonanza. Business is 
so good that on th ) days following 
last year’s race bank deposits in the 
3,000-population town exceeded $1]4- 
million. Local people, naturally, are re- 
luctant to lose this idfall. 


course niles of 


bales 


) mph. 
looks on thc 
financially 
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Fabricators looking for 
shipment-to-shipment 

STEEL UNIFORMITY 
have found it at 

Inland. 

The reason: 

Raw materials come 

from the same sources 

and finished products 

are rolled on the 


same mills 


by the same men. 


RND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago « Davenport « Detroit + Indianapolis - 
Kansas City » Milwaukee + New York * St. Louis * St. Paul _ 
a ee aL ana me 
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Anybody can recognize a stream- 
lined train when he sees one. It 
takes an experienced railroader to 
recognize a streamlined yard. 

Yet up-to-date, automatically 
operated yards are essential to the 
expeditious handling of the nation’s 
freight traffic. 


For example, in our Air Line Yard 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, current 
improvements include a gravity- 
retarder system for faster sorting of 
cars—‘“‘talk-back’”’ loud speakers— 
teletype for transmitting informa- 
tion— pneumatic tubes for handling 
waybills—magnetic tape recording 
of train data—flood lighting—radio 
dispatching of engines. The net re- 
sult will be a doubling of the yard’s 
car handling capacity. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Atomic Energy Commission has picked 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to op- 
crate its new $].2-billion uranium-235 
plant in Pike County, Ohio (BW—Aug. 
16’52,p28). Goodyear will use about 
4,000 workers when the plant is com 
pleted four years from now. 
= 


Price controls on shoes came off this 
week. Office of Price Stabilization says 
there are plenty of shocs around and 
that shoppers are getting the big 
zest bargains in es since beforc 
pal 

* 
Dishonest workers 
ican employers of mor 
lion a year (BW—Nov.3'51,p72), ac 
cording to Continental Casualty Co 
Main reasons work Horse-bet 
ting, fast women, cxcessive drinking, 
and living beyond their 

* 


draining Amcr- 
than $500-mil 


stray 


mcans 


Diversifying: Nash-Kelvinator centered 
the laundry equipm 
chasing controlling interest in Altorter 
Bros. Co., of Px 1, Ill, maker of 
ABC laundry cqu ent Radio 
Corp. of America move into th 
major appliance fic tockholders of 
NOMA Electric ¢ ipprove its pur 
chase of Estate St »., of Hamilton, 
Ont. NOMA now Estate. 


t business by pur 


A third round of num expansion 
(BW —Apr.19°52,p vill® be an 
nounced by Defer Production Ad 
ministration before Oct. 1. It will prob 
ably call for a 000-ton annual 
boost in domestic icitv and bring 
in new producers. Kennecott Copper, 
Olin Industries, Spartan Aircraft 
mav be the first th 

+ 


Commission charges 
vith illegal price 
ng retailers. FTC 

make fair-trad 
hotography stores 


vns some stores 


Federal Trade 
Eastman Kodak ¢ 
fixing among compct 
savs Eastman cal 
contracts with retai 
because the compat 
of its own. The coi int is essentialh 
the same as one the Justice Dept. has 
filed against McK n & Robbins 
(BW—Jun.7'52,p51 

* 
Western Union offers a new service 
to speed intracompany communica 
tions. Called Intrafax it transmits fac 
similes in picture form at high speed 

* 


Actor-producer Robert Montgomery and 


newspaper-magazine publisher Gard 
ner Cowles will fill two empty seats on 
the board of directors of R. H. Macy 
& Co. A third vacancy will be filled by 
Abraham L. Bienstock, lawver. 
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CALORIC STOVE CORPORATION, Topton, Pa... 


eeeby designing Tinnerman SPEED CLIPS 


inte the New Ca/ouc Ultramatic Gas Range! 


Engineers at Caloric Stove found a 45% savings in 
materials and production time by switching to 
TINNERMAN SPEED CLIPS for better, faster attach- 
ments on the new Caloric “Ultramatic”! Former 
methods for fastening the manifold and backguard 
molding required 60 parts, including bolts, nuts, and 
lockwashers. Now... 10 TINNERMAN SPEED CLIPS do 
the complete attachment job...a tremendous saving 
in parts and materials handling, plus an amazing 
gain in production man-hours. Caloric’s cost analysis 
revealed a big 45% SPEED CLIP assembly savings! 


Think of this production savings in terms of your own 
fastening problems. No matter what you assemble or 





build, it will pay you to turn to TINNERMAN for the 
answer to better fastening engineering methods... 
greater production savings! Whether it’s a product 
in the design stages, or an established production 
item... the SPEED NUT principle of spring tension 
fastening will help cut costs for you! See the 
TINNERMAN representative in your area for details 
on the FREE TINNERMAN Fastening Analysis Service. 
Or write direct to: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 
Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: 
Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. In Great 
Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, 
Wales. In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A. — 
7 rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine) France. 








UNTELEVISED FAILURE: Columbia-Brown played to near 
empty stands, while on another Saturday there was a... 


moters wonder . . . 


TELEVISED SUCCESS: Yale-Cornell packed them in. 


So pro- 


Does Television Really Spoil the Gate? 


1951 sal 


Promoters still feel box office is backbone of their in- 
come. But TV rights bring them fancy money, too. 


To the average sports promoter, the 
words “box office” can be freely trans- 
lated into “bread and butter.” Regard- 
less of other sources of income that his 
event mav generate, he feels that the 
backbone of his market has always been 
the people who pay to come and watch 
his contests. As a result, he is instinc- 
tively opposed to anything that tends 
to keep them away. 
¢ Bugaboo—And in recent vears, he has 
meant only one thing by “anvthing’— 
television. Whenever the gate falls off 
at anv sports event, television gets the 
full blame, even if that event wasn’t 
televised. ‘The promoter figures that 
some other event was being aired, and 
people staved home to watch it instead 
of coming to see his. 

The only trouble with this theorv 
is that it won't always hold up in prac- 
tice. The figures show that in many 
cases televised games do as well as or 
better than nontclevised games (pic- 
tures, above). In fact, there’s some in 
dication that if television hadn't created 


38 


new fans, some teams in some sports 
would be worse off than they are. 

¢ No Solution—These two directly op- 
posed views have been canceling each 
other out for a long time now (BW— 
Jan.27'51,p49). For a while, it looked 
as if one theory or the other might get 
wide cnough acceptance to establish a 
clearcut relation between sports and 
TV. But this week, three developments 
showed that a solution was as far away 
as ever. These were (1) the nearing 
end of the baseball season; (2) the 
opening of football; and (3) a cham- 
pionship boxing match. 


|. Baseball 


On the major-lcague bascball front, 
several important changes in TV plans 
for 1953 were in the cards. The first of 
these was an announcement bv the 
Washington Scnators that it would 
drop all telecasts of its home games— 
despite the fact that through Labor 
Dav the club was about 12,000 tickets 


1 comparable 
date. Griffith stated 
that he felt that 1'V was a definite 
threat to the box office at home games. 
So in its place, he hopes to televise 
only the Senators’ road games. 
e Attendance Drop—President Dan 
Topping of the N York Yankees 
would like to do th ime thing. And 
he has better reason: Whereas the Yan- 
kees for several past scasons have hit or 
barely missed the llion attendance 
figure, this vear th ill be lucky to 
But Topping 
1ome-game TV 
He must first 


ahead of 


President Clark 


wind up with 1.6-mil 
can’t arbitrarily di 
in favor of road ‘T'\ 
gct the other two New York clubs 
the Brooklvn Dodg ind the New 
York Giants—to ag to follow. the 
same policies. Otherwise, ‘Topping’s 
telecasts of road games would conflict 
with their home-game_ tclecasts—and 
scramble the whole claborate schedule 
the clubs have sect up to avoid conflicts 
He isn’t likelv to get such an agrec- 
ment for next vear. ‘| reason is that 
the Dodgers and probably the Giants, 
plan ‘to keep right on telecasting their 
home And top of that. 
Brooklvn has plann to air at least 


games 
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Yeu can save big money CE) by 


eliminating e, maintenance-painting 


. and have windows that are really 


rugged, rigid and strong EBD 
. by specifying Fenestra 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 


a 


Steel Windows = =F. cE for that 


“iit ficidefta Ww 


new —3==.. building of yours. Write * 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. BW-9, 3425 Griffin St., 


Detroit 11, Michigan, 
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BR Sub-Contractors 
early 50 Years.. 


Since the founding of the Bridgwater 
Machine Company, shortly after the 
turn of the century, we have specialized 
in the manufacture of machine 
components, and complete machines, 
under contract. And down through 

the years — years of war and peace — 
more and more reputable manufacturers 
have come to rely on Bridgwater's 
integrity, metalworking know-how and 
manufacturing skill, to expedite their 
sub-contracts .. . in making of machine 
assemblies or complete machines. 





THE “SUPER-MARKET’ 
in ROTARY PUMPS 


The range in size and 
style of. Viking Pumps 
truly parallels the range 
of items found in today’s 
super-market. 


Whatever your pumping problem, there is a Viking Pump 
that meets your needs without compromising. They were de- 
signed and built to fit such a great variety of pumping jobs 
that you're sure of getting the right pump for the job at hand. 


Nowhere else can this complete line of rotary pumps 
be duplicated. When you have a pumping job of either 
general or specific nature, consult Viking for the answer. 
To start, ask for bulletin series 52. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 


“ . . teams with the heavi- 
est TV schedules had the 





best performances 


TELEVISION 


some of its road ga 
in spite of the fact t 
like the Yankees and t 
also suffered box-ofh 

¢ Up and Down—\ 
wasn't limited to th 
Baseball as a whol« 
Labor Day, 
attendance. Yet right 
first factor which. th 
lations on the effect 
16 major-league team 
ceeded their total 19 
with a month of 
All four televise at 
games. 

A closer study mad 
last season brought f 
more disturbing facto 
youthful independent 
strongly in favor of 
analyzed the nine basel 
had maintained their 
of at least all home da 
found that they 


as comp 


1951 over 1950. On 
the seven which redu 
eliminated TV in 19 
gregate loss of 1.4-mill 
But as in the cas 
there’s a catch her 
fail to show. And that 
teams with the heavy 
also had the best perf 


ll. Football 


Meanwhile _ the 
television situation 
about the same this 
the public’s point of 
the National Collegiat 
had set up a program 
casts, under which on! 
be telecast in a giver 
day. The same thing 


year, but for a different 1 


¢ Noble Experiment—| 


announced that its purp 


mental,” designed te 
of limited or blacked-« 
gate receipts. Most ol 
felt that the plan pi 
all, one wav or the 
thing, over-all 
tendance was down 
1950. For another 
Jordan, colleges in T'\ 
a loss of only 4%, wl 
TV areas were down 
Perhaps because 
NCAA is ignoring the 
approach this year; it h 


} 
colle 
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yps this year. 
re attendance 
vy York teams 
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off the calcu- 
Four of the 
had already ex 
gate by Sept. 1, 
left to play 
ist some home 


it the end of 
th some even 
Jerry Jordan, 
esearcher who is 


televising sports, 


yall teams which 


regular televising 


time games. He 
ived to an in- 
in the park in 
the other hand, 
1, restricted, or 

uffered an ag- 
f all statistics, 
h the figures 
that the ball 
['V schedules 


lances, 
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legiate football 
omised to be 
is last—from 
WW In 1951, 
Athletic Assn 
f restricted tele 
1e game would 
1 each Satur- 
ll apply this 
ason 
ist year NCAA 
¢ was “expcri- 
study the effect 
t Saturdays on 
tive observers 
d nothing at 
ther. For one 
football  at- 
in 1951 from 
ling to Jerry 
reas reported 
those in non 


these factors, 
box-office study 


isn’t. even men- 
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AC plan to cut clerical costs must stop the 
wastes and losses the Paperwork Pirate typifies. 
In the office, as well as in the factory, productivity 
standards must be based on a combination of man- 


power and machines. 


Addressograph and Multigraph machines provide 
scores of opportunities to Counter rising paperwork 
costs in every size and type of business operation. 
The methods they make possible can be adapted to 


existing systems and procedures in all departments. 


Addressograph and Multigraph machines —alone, 
eral gray 


together, or in conjunction with other business 
machines —mechanize a surprising variety of paper- 
work operations. They find profitable use wherever 
repetitive writing and accounting have to be done — 


wherever copies are needed. 


Yes! You really will be doing something about 
reducing clerical costs when you decide on Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph paperwork modernization 
in your business. Get the facts about Simplified 
Business Methods, without cost or obligation, from 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 


3; Ohio. © 1952 A-M Corp 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —- BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 








We'll Make this 


MANZEL FLOOR CRANE 


to meet Your 
handling needs 


MACHINE 
REPAIR 


MATERIAL 





HANDLING 


DRUM 





STORAGE 


The heaviest, bulkiest, clumsiest loads are easily transferred 
from place to place, by one man guiding this Portable 
Hydraulic Crane. It steers accurately through tight spaces and 
rides safely over any surface. Let Manzel engineer one to your 
fequirements. For information write... 


ant 333 BABCOCK STREET 
GUFFALO 10, N. ¥, 





tioned it as a reason for continuing 
limitations. Instead, it said that the 
aim of the 1952 plan is to prevent 
monopolization of ‘I'V revenue by a few 
big schools. So, in the 11-game sched- 
ule, no school may be televised more 
than once, giving 22 colleges a slice 
of the TV pie 

e Antitrust Action?—The arbitrary 
qualities of this plan may yet get 
NCAA into hot water—there’s a ques- 
tion as to whether it’s legal. Already 
the Dept. of Justice in antitrust suit 
pending against the National (profes- 
sional) Football League on the same 
complaint restricting television in vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws. The case 
comes up for trial November. If the 
government wins it, NCAA probably 
will be the next targ 


Ill. Boxing 


Che profession xing business is 
hard at work trying to figure out the 
most profitable kind of television. ‘Uhe 
International Boxing Club, leading 
promoter of bout is a strong reluc- 
tance against net k TV when it 
comes to outstanding fights. As a re- 
sult, the public tting ever fewer 
chances to see tl lly big fights 
in its own living 1 

Latest example of this trend came 

this week, in the J Walcott-Rocky 
Marciano fight for t vorld’s heavy- 
weight champions! Held in Phila- 
delphia, the fight t out on a closed 
network to about theaters all over 
the country. 
e IBC’s ‘Take—T] theater network 
has been set up | iter Network 
Television, Inc Acc ug to rumor, 
INT is paving IBC it S1 for cach 
ticket sold by the theat in the lineup, 
with a minimum of about $140,000 
guaranteed. ‘The t ters themselves 
are selling tickets yin price from 
$3.60 to $4.80 


IV. Advantages 


Yet the advant f controlled 
television have not blinded promoters 
completely to th tag of spon 
sored network ‘T'\ fact, there is 
some mighty fanc iailable for 
network television f yonsors Only 
too cager to pay it ¢ sports pro 
grams are surefire gctters. IBC, 
for example, ha new S4-mil 
ion contract with Brewing Co 
to telecast its Wed night bouts 
for the next 52 wee} Gencral Motors 
has signed to sp¢ re than $2.6 
million for the p f sponsoring 
the 11 college game ng telecast this 
fall 

\nd_ professional ball, worrving 
ibout falling gat ttheless took 
in more than $4.5 1 from TV in 


1951. 
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clean - clear-water 


...and Chase Copper Water Tube keeps it that way! 


Year after year, in schools, factories 
or in your own home, Chase Copper 
Water Tube delivers clear, rust-free 
water at full pressure. 

You see, Chase Copper Water Tube 
is corrosion resistant and can’t clog 
with rust. That means plenty in savings 
on repairs and replacement. 

Whether you are building a new 


home or factory, or replacing worn- 
out rusty pipes, ask your plumbing 
contractor for Chase Copper Water 
Tube and Fittings. He can get them 
from Chase plumbing supply distrib- 
utors served by Chase mills and 23 
Chase warehouses across the nation. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Incor- 
porated, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


€ h d S Ce The Nation's Headquarters fer 
e BRASS & COPPER 


a subsidiary of 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 





DOSER. LPG TE ROLE I deeges « 


4 
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CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.. WATERBURY 20, CONN. Warehouses and Sales Offices at:— Albanyt Atlanta Baltimore Beston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dalles Denvert Detroit Houston? — indianapelis 
Kansas City, Me. Les Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis "Newark New Orieans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence Rechestert St. Louis San Francisca Seattle Waterbury (t sales office only) 
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BACK IN BUSINESS less than two weeks after the Bakersfield earthquake shut main store, Brock’s carries on in temporary quarters. 
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AFTER QUAKE 


Brock’s sat back to inspect damage to 
its downtown store, but not for long. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 





goes on under two canvas tents in 
a nearby neighborhood. 


Quake Fails to Shatter Business 


When the second of the recent serics 
of carthquakes hit Bakersfield, Calif., 
Brock’s department store was right in 
the middle. Malcolm Brock Co., Inc., 
decided to move what merchandise it 
could into temporary quarters under 
canvas tents in a nearby neighborhood 
called Westchester. To Brock’s surprise, 
volume has been so good the store has 
about decided it needs a permanent 
branch store in Westchester. 

The second blockbuster slammed 
Bakersfield on Aug. 22. A block from 
the center of the quake stood the three 
story building occupied by Brock’s. 

Like every business in the area, 
Brock’s main store was closed down 


Air conditioning units were put 
around canvas walls. 


1. AIR: 
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immediately, But about 12 blocks from 
the main store, Brock’s found a parking 
lot big enough for a couple of tents. 
Store officials went to a circus and fair 
equipment supplier, bought two big 
circus tents covering about 24,000 sq. ft. 

Four days after the quake, workmen 
began putting up the canvas. Utility 
companies cooperated by rushing in 
phone installations, electric current, and 
water scrvice. On Sept. 3, Brock’s was 
open for business as usual, in its new, 
temporary location. 

Sales volume under the Big ‘Top has 
been surprisingly normal—about even 
with last vear in the departments that 
could be transferred. 


Ice-cold water had to 
be supplied. 


2. WATER: 


Meanwhile, Brock’s knew that the 
main store might not be ready for re- 
occupancy before bad weather set in. 
It decided to move its better merchan- 
dise under a solid roof. A single-story, 
speculative store building was going 
up a block away. Brock’s took a lease 
on the new building, with long-term 
plans in mind: As John M. Brock, 
asst. manager, put it: “If the downtown 
store isn’t ready when the new West- 
chester building is finished we can move 
our better stuff into the new building. 
Then when the downtown store is in 
shape we'll move in and make a wom- 
cn’s specialty branch of the West- 
chester store.” 


Makeshift fixtures 
had to be put up. 


3. DISPLAY: 


45 
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SAULT STE. MARIE 


MICHIGAN seeeeee, 


/ 


SHARE IN SUCCESS! 


In the SOO you will find labor and man- 
agement working together. Both are aware 
of each other’s contributions and that as 
a “ream” they have greater security. It is 
this understanding that has attracted new 
industry to the SOO. 
taber is Proud of its 
Record fer Cooperation 

Labor has consistently 

taken the view that what- 
ever is good for industry is good 
for them. This policy has been 
vital to the success enjoyed by 
industry in the Si 5 

>, Industry Proises Leber 
for Faithful Service 

Management has praised 
organized labor for its contribu- 
tions toward business success. 
The same fine relationship is ex- 
tended to new industry. 


WRITE FOR 
THIS BOOK 
TODAY! 


All the important facts ore in this 
book, "The World Famous SOO”. 


SAULT STE. MARIE CITIZENS’ | 





Anything you can film you can file 
with Filmsort. In government, 
engineering departments, hospitals 
and insurance companies—wherever 
there are vital records, you can use 
Filmsort. 

Filmsort individualizes microfilm 
and files it by subject into cards. 
There is a Filmsort card for every 
size of film. If you want to spend 
more time looking aft records than 
looRing for them, turn to Filmsort! 


~~ 


eed Individualizes microti 


Filmsort can help you 
Tell us your problem! 





x IT'S IN THE CARDS 


FILMSORT INC. 


DEPT. B, PEARL RIVER 
NEW YORK 














FIFTH PLACE in meat industry is what. . . 


= 


SAMUEL SLOTKIN wants from his .. . 


Merger of Two Middleweights 


To get up with the top five packers, Slotkin—nead of 
Hygrade—would like to buy controlling interest in Kingan & 
Co. There are several reasons why Kingan wants to sell. 


Samucl Slotkin, who has described 
himself as the ““Tiffanv of the frank- 
furter trade,”” is making another bid to 
become a major factor in the meat pack 
ing industry. Whether he achieves his 
goal will be known on Oct. 10. 

On that day, if all goes well, his 
Hvgrade Food Products Corp. will buy 
controlling interest in Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis meat packing concern that 
dates back to the Civil War. Upstart 
Hygrade (about 30 vears old) could 
thus become the fifth biggest meat 
company at a cost of approximately 
$5-million or more for the majority 
stock interest 
eIfs and Buts—All the members of 
the Kingan board of directors have 
agrecd to sell, as have some other major 
stockholders. Whether the deal goes 
through now depends largely on two 
factors: 

e At Icast two-thirds of the out- 
standing preferred stock (44,602 shares) 
and three-fourths of the common (784,- 
794 shares) must be offered for sale by 
Oct. 10. Price: $63.50 a share for the 
preferred, $5.60 for the common. 

¢ The suit filed against Kingan for 
$5,650,000 by TH. Frederick Willkie, 
former president of the company (BW— 
Aug.16°52,p117), must be disposed of 
by that time. Willkie, brother of the 
late Wendell Willkie, is charging de- 
famation of character as a result of 
the fracas that developed during his 
removal from. the company. 

These matters were still ifs and buts 


last weekend. So was the rumor that 


Willkie would be d back into a 
Hygrade-Kingan sct Phere was skep 
ticism on this point. Yet some recalled 
that Wendell Willh had been 
Slotkin’s legal cot Slotkin 
other prin ipals t talking until the 
deal 1S closed 
e Why Kingan Is Selling—The Willkic 
troubles highlight lificultics that 
have been plaguing Kingan and_ have 
led to the impending sale 
Issentially, the cl between Willkie 
and Kingan was th itable clash be-* 
tween the new and the old. Kingan 
company con 


ind the 


Is a conscrvative, ol 
trolled bv one far the 
Willkic is a p 
management expert 
tering record at Joseph | 
Sons (BW —Feb.1¢ p130). His ideas 
were radical and expensive—for Kingan. 
He tried, for instance, to switch Kingan 
fram primarily a slaughtering house into 
a meat and food pri or 

Eventually, the arrangement fell 
through with a loud noise of charges 
and counter-charges 

Vhere is little doubt that Kingan is 
having serious troubl By its own 
admission, something had to happen. 
It will finish the rent fiscal vear 
(ending Oct. 31) m than $1-million 
in the red. Last vear, on sales of $212.9 
million, it only brought down $258,774 
in profits 
e Whv Slotkin Is Buying—“For many 
1 an ambition to 
hay Close tion with Kingan 
& ¢ .. sana” Five 7 -vear-old 


Sinclairs. 
I encrectic 
piled up a glit- 
Scagram & 


vears | have cherishe 


associ 
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founder and board chairman at the time 
of the announcement. 

Slotkin has cherished that fecling 
about many companics over the past 
three decades. He once remarked that 
he never built a packing plant or bought 
a healthy one. But the supply of Ul 
ones having been plentiful, Slotkin has 
accumulated a long string of purchases 
since the 1920s. His biggest coup was 
the purchase of failing Allied Packers 
and its five plants in 1929, 

Since then Slotkin has not only ac 
quired new plants but moved in \ 
directions. Meat packers are im 
cnormous range of activities these day 
but Slotkin has added new twists. Be 
sides doing the conventional things 
like pushing his business overseas 
has brought Barrington Hall cotte« 
quired a macaroni business, dabb 
in retailing 

Also, Slotkin has emphasized 
cessed and frozen meats. As a res 
the company ts known chiefly among 
consumers for its all-becf frankturter. 
Slotkin has long preached the sound 
doctrine that vou make vour money on 
thic trade marked, processed items IIc 
has been willing to let the big packers 
sell meat as a low-margin bulk com 
modits 
¢ The Record—Slotkin’s empire build 
ing reached a peak just after the war 
In 1947 ins company had sales of 
$173.1-million as against SSS.3-million 
in 1942. It had moved up to seventh 
place im the industry 

Phat vear—1947—was a big ve 
the industry as a whole. It took a num 
ber of companies several vears to equal 
their 1947 sales records again. Hygrad 
still hasn't done it 

Low spot in sales was 1950. when 
Hy grade did $105.3-million. Last vear 
it hit $142.7-milhon, which put it 
about tenth place in’ the industn 
Profits, meanwhile, moved all over the 
lot. from $4.5-million in 1946, to a 
deficit of S2.2-million in 1949, to a 
profit of S752.413 last vear 
¢ Reasons—What happened to Hy- 
grade? Uhe trade offers various ex 
planations. One is that Hyvgrade is too 
much of a one-man company—domi 
nated by its founder. Another is that 
Slotkin has always talked a fine game 
about processed foods but that in prac 
tice he has never really exploited them 
properly with advertising and merchan 
dising. Still another school savs that it 
was casv for Hvgrade to do well with 
processed meats in the davs of short 
ges, but it was another story when 
chops and steaks came back 

Skeptical though the trade mav be, 
the banks are willing to bet what counts 
on Slotkin. A group of New York and 
Detroit banks, headed by New York 
City’s Hanover, is putting up a loan 
of S7-million to finance the deal 

If it goes through, Hygrade will ac 
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RAILROAD 


SKF 
a r ENGINEER 


they will cure freight’s 
biggest headache 


The headache we're 
talking about is the Freight car 
hot box—as unnecessary today as the men who 
used to ride horseback ahead of locomotives with 
a warning flag. 
The cure is investment in 20S FREIGHTER 
bearings to replace plain journals. 
Here’s what they do: They minimize car main- 
tenance. They improve riding quality, which means 
less damage to lading. They solve the hot box 
problem. 
Best of all, they pay for themselves. 4 
Solving problems like this is the extra which all 
industries have learned to expect from 0S —an 
engineering service which not only supplies good 
bearings, but helps put the right bearing in the 
right place. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of S«F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


FREIGHTER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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DUCT INSTALLATION TIME CUT 50” 
AT INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 


yurtesy: Narowetz Heating & Ventilating Company, Chicago, 11. 


with New 
Cartridge-Powered 
Model 450 


REMINGTON STUD DRIVER 


Despite a close deadline, ductwork 
was installed in time for both political 
conventions by the Narowetz Heating 
& Ventilating Company of Chicago 

. with the help of the Model 450 


Remington Stud Driver. This revo- 
lutionary tool’s speed and efficiency 
saved time and cut installation costs. 

Completely self-powered, the Model 
450 Remington Stud Driver sets as 
high as 5 studs per minute... re- 
quires no wire cables or outside’ power. 
And, it weighs only 5!3 pounds— 


It's fast, easy and safe to operate 
the Remington Stud Driver 


* : 

Then press loaded Stud 
Driver firmly against work 
surface, depress safety 
lever and puil trigger. 


Explosive charge imbeds 
stud solidly. 


Simply hand-assemble stud 
and power cartridge, load 
as ao unit in easy-to-open 
Remington Stud Driver 
and close. 
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Listed and approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


ideal for overhead work and inac- 
cessible places. 

The Model 450 Remington Stud 
Driver is made by Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., America’s oldest 
sporting arms manufacturer. Price for 
the Model 450—only $119.50. For 
further information, fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington 
ec 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Industrial Sales Division, Dept. BW-9 

939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
I am interested in obtaining detailed infor- 
mation on the Model 450 Remington Stud 
Driver 

Name 

Firm _ 


Position 


Addresa 





quire some valuabl verty, including 
(1) some important trade 
like Jordan bacon 2) a manufac 
turing and distrib tup, 
6,000-0dd that 
*s own sct- 


names, 


cmplov- 
ing ompk 
ments and extend 


up pretty much a U.S 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





appli ince 
W esting- 


newest 


Dehumidifiers arc test 
to catch hold in t me 
house reports that of its 
dehumidifier arc bove expecta- 
tions. 

* 
Change in beer taste? The pale, light, 
and drv has dominat rewing for the 
past decade BW 2 pl +7 
Now R.. J. Schaef president of 
F. & M. Schaefer dicts a 
towards stronger b1 S 
nation’s sixth big 

* 
Food-freezer _ plans WW 
p30) have becom 
to worry 
Market Merchan 
49° of supers have 
“definite steps” fri fering di 
on frozen food to g their own 
food-freezer plan 


19°5 


swing 


hacfer 1s the 


Apr.12’52, 
id cnough 
tor Super 
eports that 
taken 
counts 


supe Marr 


Monsanto is read ense formu- 
lators under its soil tioner patents. 
Tt will sell Krilium ther products 
to formulators, wh use them in 
their own brand-n ducts. 

= 
What dues do \ 
issociation? Rosce consultant 
to trade association survey 
and finds that due n 20 of 
1% of members’ The median 
is 1/15 of 1 Hi t ] of 
—and only one ets that 


our trade 


Night openings tv k are being 
tried by Boston department 
and specialty stor¢ 1 back busi- 
ness lost to suburbat 

pleased both stores transit 
tem, which reported enger_ traffic 
up threefold on sh mghts. Na- 
tional Retail Drv G Assn. reports 
that two nights a w Ww prevail- 
ing practice for d town stores in 
eight cities. 


l irst we ek 


* 
Exclusive dealing en handed 
Harley-Davidson | l'ederal ‘Trade 
Commission. FTC has told the motor- 
evcle maker to quit king contracts 
that forbid dealers handling a 


competitor's product 


* 
Low-priced 8mm _ projector for home 
use has been introd by Bell & 
Howell. It weighs 12 lb., retails 
for $99.95. 
1952 
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In recent national elections in some free countries, 
the following percentage of eligible persons voted: 


Australia 96% voted (1951) 
Great Britain 83% voted (1951) 
Sweden 80% voted (1950) 
Western Germany 75% voted (1949) 
Canada 74% voted (1949) 

72% voted (1951) 

51% voted (1948) 











Only about one-half of our voters went to the polls in the last presi- 
dential election. The right to vote is a privilege and a responsibility. 
Let us make this year’s vote the largest ever recorded in our history! 
Get out and vote November 4th! Urge all your friends to do likewise. 


Metropolitan Life “ Insurance Company 
il 





akeny: Dried Milk: Consumers Like It 


With food costs steadily rising, 7¢-a-quart milk looks 


this Widening Gap mighty attractive. Just how attractive is being proved by 
zooming sales of powdered milk. 


A Harvard professor noticed recently quart of fluid milk powder tends 
\ Se, that practically all of his friends were to pack, so it tak ttle experience 
» eS buying powdered milk. This surprised and experimenting t t 5 qt. of fluid 
$32 BIW: N ae OB him. It didn’t seem to make sense in milk out of a pou d to mix it to 
ie \) pe 4 view of the general upgrading in food — taste. Since the p is about 50 
buying since the war. He chalked it off lactose (milk sugar), too rich a mixture 
as a fad. has a definitely sweet f 
He was wrong. The growing popu- ¢ Catching on Fast- re is nothing 
larity of dried milk is no local craze. In new about powde k, of course. 
the last four or five vears, powdered It has been on tl ket since the 
milk—the industry calls it nonfat dry carly 1900s. But until lately it was used 
milk solids—has risen from insignifi- almost exclusive rge commercial 
cance to an important item on grocers’ _ bakcries, ice-cream 1 ind the like. 
shelves. It wasn’t until 1942 that Borden 
Western ita Gy e More for Less—Why the sudden yen Co. began to look into the possibility 
for powdered milk? There are three of developing a cor market. ‘That 
good reasons, all tied in with general year Borden launcl Starlac brand, 


Profitably! postwar attitudes: Economy, conven- gave it a big publicit to offset the 
4 >. 1.-spre rtising ( 


lence, and a growing taste for all dairy adverse G.1.-s] 
products. "hydrated foods. ¢ we 

Most important, of course, is econ- to accept the new for the first few 
The practical answer... omy. With powder, you can mix vour months. Then sal i sharp, steep 
Every year, profit and loss figures own milk for as little as 7¢ a quart, climb. Total volu f wdered milk 
SSoeeensial capaieaian incean 7 compared with around 25¢ for a quart packaged for cor umped from 
and Western markets. Also every of fresh fluid milk: A pound-package —17-million Ib. in 1950 to 60-million Ib 
year, hundreds of firms discover of powder, which makes five quarts, in 1951—10% of t total domestic 
that a West Coast plant is the answer sells for around 33¢ to 49¢, depending consumption of | d milk, which 
fo OS (nee: See a eee on the brand. was 605-million Ib. S ire still climb 
pa ae 3! onan eer ey taco «A The convenience comes in having a ing fast; they are 
County, California, at the southern perishable product in a handy and stor- _ this vear. 
tip of San Francisco Bay. able form. Powdered milk lasts almost lor several vea rden had the 


The year'round mild climate, large indefinitely if the powder is kept dry; consumer ficld to it t is still the 


industrial sites and more economi- moisture cakes and sweetens it. These largest in the con ficld. It 
cal construction are amoag the two facto ost saving and convenience competitor in tl 

many favorable conditions which . IS—COSE SAVINE ana'¢ weet pene P 
exist. However, the key factor —apparently make up for some loss of | Land ©’ Lakes, 

is often central location. Experience flavor. Todav there are t 
has proven this decentralized Moreover, since the war American — for the consumer 
community to be the population tat b ramen Ras ; 1k fis eashen- Ginn T) 
and abipping conter for a rapidly | amiulics have een arinking more milk, 1 . ¢ : 52 la 
expanding Western Market of eating more cheese and other dairy with its Sanalac 
more than $32,000,000/,000. | foods than ever before. In fact, the A&P with its Whit 
Let us prepare a comparative growing popularity of powdered milk — ever, new, region 
rate study for your particular has had little, if anv, effect on the sales — popping up ever 


a ae ew of fresh fluid milk: Volume for the first more than 50 brat 








seven months of this vear was 2% over 20 of them app 
the same period last vear. year 
esr a e¢ As Good as Skimmed—Powdered ¢ Converts—As | 
the FREE digest milk is supposed to have all the nutri- much about th 
of freight facts tional values of skimmed milk. Only The biggest mar} 
ee Sea the fats and Vitamin A are removed, up in the south 
this informative 
Sia leaving nearly all the protein, calcium, — tered consumer s1 
phosphorus, and B-vitamins. The aver- established one tl 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE age pound of powder has the nonfat secm to be any ck 
DEPT. 5A SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA solids from 11 Ib. of fluid skimmed tween the use of 
milk, is the protein equivalent of nearly family income 
3 Ib. of sirloin steak. Not manv far 


santA CLARA Milk that is dried has to be sweet skimmed milk ar¢ d | cali 1 


and fresh to start with. In the prelim- milk drinkers; three-f is of them 


COUNTY inary stages—recciving, pasteurizing, ho- use it in baking an ooking such 


mogenizing—it is handled just like milk foods as custards ngs, gravies. 


Df: ) that is bottled. The milk companies Less than half of ¢! lies drink it 
é ( : panics ess than half o 1 drin 
(alipomes do the dehydrating. at all. 


Dried milk tastes like skimmed milk, ¢ Two Kinds—Th¢ lered-milk con- 
too. About } cup of powder makes a verts, however, do k down into 
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Why this glass makes light behave 


From airport runway lights to your living room lamp, light is controlled 
by glass. But to do a specific lighting job efficiently, glass must first be 
carefully formulated, then engineered and manufactured to uniform 
quality standards. 

Corning has long been known for its pioneering in lightingware. 
Edison came to Corning for his first light bulb. It was glass by Corning 
that set the present railroad signal standards. Corning research and de- 
velopment made possible the famous 200” Mt. Palomar telescope, neon 
tubing and television image tubes. And hundreds of thousands of square 
feet of Corning’s engineered lighting glassware are being used in office 
buildings, hospitals, schools and homes. 

If you have a problem involving the control of light, check with Corning. 
It may pay you also to learn about the ways in which glass can help you 
with other aspects of design. Start today by sending for the 12-page illus- 
trated booklet, “GLASS, its increasing importance in product design.” 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


Huge 200” disc for Mt. Palomar telescope en- 
ables scientists to study stars millions of light- 
yeors away through reflection of light. 


The traffic signals you see on every busy corner 
ore a result of the color standards which 
Corning pioneered for the railroads. 


Corning’s ALBA-LITE is used in thousands of 
offices, hospitals, hotels and stores for diffusing 
fluorescent light. It is one of many types Corning 
offers to make lighting attractive and efficient. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 

29 Crystal Street 

Corning, N. Y. 

Please send me your 12-page illustrated 
booklet, “GLASS, its increasing importance 
in product design.” 


Name 





Title 
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make SHORT work 
of LONG jobs 


with the Lees-Bradner 


e 


Ss PLINE HOBBER 


Here’s a short solution to 
long spline-hobbing problems. 


It's the Lees-Bradner “feed through the 
spindle” SH Spline Hobber which 
will hob splines up to 144 in. in length. 
Because this machine loads through the 
end of the spindle it can handle jobs that 
are too long and bulky for 
conventional hobbing methods. The bed length 
of the standard model can be increased 
to accommodate still longer jobs. 


This is only one instance in many where 
Lees-Bradner has provided the solution 
to unusual or difficult machining problems. 


Production and management: 
executives who are responsible for 
machine tool purchases will find their 
Lees-Bradner representative 
can make many helpful suggestions on 
handling similar machining jobs. 


You are invited to call on them 
anytime .. . without obligation, of course. 


CLEVELAND 11, ONIO, U.S.A. 








two fairly distinct groups. In the first 
and largest are the shoppers who arc 
heavily influenced by advertising, direct 
selling, impulse buying These users 
buy it sporadically less of it. In 
the second group the consumers 
who plan their buving carefully, shop 
in supermarkets, are most interested in 
a balanced diet and cconomy These 
families use mucl irger per capita 
amounts of the product 

Since dried skimmed milk is not 
fattening, it is probably used by a lot 
of people on dict \nd pediatricians 
are beginning to rc nend it for chil 
dren who tend to be rweight. Some 
families feed it to their pet cats and 
dogs. 

e On the Farm—!! oes the farmer 
fecl about all this? So far he isn’t 
much concerned about it, except that 
it mav mean an eventual stimulus to 
produce more milk Since powdered 
milk is processed tl ime as bottled 
milk until it is out of his hands, his 
primary interest is still the market for 


fresh fluid milk 


Tomato Tussle 


Eight small packers bring 
monopoly charges against 
Hunt for tomato paste selling 
tactics. 


How aggressivel yu push your 
cfforts to intrench bel without hav- 
ing \our compctit blow the anti- 
trust whistle on 

The question cd for Hunt 
Foods, Inc., last weck i civil damage 
suit leveled at th g food packing 
firm bv a handful of t ompctitors 

Hunt was char: th attempting 
to monopolize the t to paste busi 
ness bv slashing | to “unreason 
ablv low” levels and g competitors 
to the wall 

The small pack ked both the 
Sherman and Rol Patman acts to 
support their claims for treble damages 
of $2.3-million and t demand tor 
injunctive relief. || ttornevs claim 
it’s the first time t vs have been 
invoked by privat tigants without 
prior prosecution by t U.S. Dept. of 
Justice 

It’s strictly a Ca quabble up 
to the point that t finished product 
moves into out-of-state markets and 
qualifies as an item of interstate com 
merce. Californian duce 95% of 
the paste made in t U.S. from toma- 
toes grown in Califor The suit was 
filed in Federal Court at San Francisco. 
e The Charges—Specifically Hunt is 
accused of cutting its paste price to a 
level at least SI a c below cost, and 
on top of that mak idvertising al 
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The chemical that HATES ice 


This Winter, when icy storms lash our northern highways and city streets, 
many of them will be made safe for travel with the aid of Columbia 
Calcium Chloride. 

You've probably seen this chemical used many times—the white flakes 
that, scattered on ice-glazed roads, immediately attack the ice, melting it 
even though temperatures drop as low as sixty degrees below zero! A favorite 
highway treatment consists of mixtures of Calcium Chloride with sand or 
cinders—this embeds the abrasive into the ice to provide a firm, skid- 
proof surface. 

Columbia Calcium Chloride performs lots of other winter jobs, too— 
such as freeze-proofing coal and ores for easy handling, and serving as an 
essential ingredient in cold-weather concreting. It’s an important member 
of the big family of alkalies and related chemicals which come from 
Columbia-Southern plants in Barberton, Ohio; Natrium, West Virginia; 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Lake Charles, Louisiana; Bartlett, California. 


COLUMBIA 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
WORKS IN SUMMER, TOO! 


Like most basic chemicals, Calcium Chloride is a 
versatile product of many uses. For example, in 
contrast with its winter jobs, Columbia Calcium 
Chloride is widely used co control dust on sex 
ondary roads, athletic fields and other arcas 
because of its unusual affinity to water, it attracts 
and holds moisture, stopping the formation of 
dust and consolidating the surtace materials firmly 
and compactly. This same property makes it ideal 
for dust-proofing coal and for dehumidification 
And, year ‘round, Calcium Chloride provide 
many advantages as brine solutions for refrigera 
tion plants and systems. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH px 
13, PENNSYLVANIA, DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, s) 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, HOUSTON, 

NEW YOR PHILADELPHIA, 
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SPECTACULAR LEVER HOUSE, Park Avenue, New York City. will remain electri- 


cally modern throughout its life because of General Electric's Q-Floor wiring. 


Q-Floor wiring can be quickly changed to meet any rearra: 


gement of office layout. 














SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, Architects 
GEORGE A. FULLER CO., Genero! Contractors 
SMITH and SILVERMAN, Ele j 
FISCHBACH and MOORE, F'« 


How to provide for 


131,000 ELECTRICAL OUTLETS 


Now or in the future 


Lever House uses General Electric’s Q-Floor wiring system 
—one of several modern General Electric wiring systems 
designed to serve business and industry 


Beneath the glistening surface of spectacular Lever House 
in New York City is a modern G-E wiring system that cannot 
get out of date. No matter how offices are rearranged. it 
will always be a simple matter to provide neat. unobtrusive 
electrical outlets for office machines, telephones or inter- 
oflice Communication systems. An electrical outlet can be 
placed in any one of the 131,000 square feet of office area 
in Lever House. 
Q-Floor—The easy-to-change wiring system in Lever 
House is based on Q-Floor—a cellular steel floor that saves 
materials. weight and construction time. Lever House was 
completed four months earlier because of Q-Floor. 


Q-Floor wiring—For buildings constructed with Q-Floor, 
Generat Electric provides connections which make the cells 


STEEL Q-FLOOR is laid in place and welded as the framework 
of the building is erected. It saves time —-aves weight — saves 
lumber used for forms. And as Q-Floor goes in. it provides an 
immediate working and storage platform for all trades. 


available for wiring. Every Q-Floor cell thus becomes an 
underfloor conduit or raceway for electric power, telephone 
or inter-office communications. You can have outlets wher- 
ever you need them—whenever you want them. 


How General Electric develops a wiring system 


Q-Floor wiring is typical of General Electric’s approach 
to wiring problems. The G-E solution must save on instal- 
lation time and materials. permit quick, low-cost changes 
to meet future needs and deliver more economical service 
and convenience than do other methods. 

You will find that other types of G-E wiring systems for 
stores, schools, factories, radio-TV stations, churches, and 
residences adhere strictly to the principle of dependable 
service for reasonable if not down-right low cost. 

For more information about Q-Floor wiring or any 
other G-E wiring system, see your G-E Construction Mate- 
rials distributor or write Construction Materials Division, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Gr 











CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS DIVISION 
Wiring Materials Center 
Serving 
Home . . . Business . . . Industry 








CROSS SECTION drawing shows 


cells where wiring is placed. 


GENERAL QB ELECTRIC 











What appears to be a naturally-lighted skylight in 
this exhibition gallery is a PLexicLas luminous 
ceiling. The effect of diffused daylight, free of 
shadows and reflected glare, is obtained by mount- 
ing white translucent panels of PLExiGLAs acrylic 
plastic beneath fluorescent tubes. 


Wherever you need the best in illumination—in 
offices, laboratories, banks, drafting rooms, schools 
—this new method of lighting will provide the 


If you have a lighting problem, investigate 
“daylighting” with Prexictas. We will be 
lad to send you our new brochure, 
LEXIGLAS for Luminous Ceilings. 


Purxicias is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off and other principal countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Canadian Distributor: Crystal Class & Plasics, Lid. 130 Queen's Quay 
Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Special Galleries, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mosso- 
chusetts. PLEXIGLAS luminous ceilings provide general illumi- 
nation in eight new exhibition rooms at the museum. 
Architects: Leland and Larsen, Boston. liluminating engineers: 


Thompson Engineering Company, Boston 


correct luminous environment. PLExIGLAS luminous 
ceilings meet the requirements of architects and 
lighting engineers for low brightness high 
illumination levels, and fixture-free appearance. 
They diffuse light evenly and efficiently, without 
casting shadows . . . hide lamps, pipes and ducts .. . 
and resist breakage and discoloration. In addition, 
the lightweight yet strong diffusers can be removed 
easily and safely for cleaning and for access to the 
lighting source. 


ratios, 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign couniries 











lowances and intcrest-free credit terms. 
Frederick R. Weisman, Hunt presi- 
dent, said he had not seen the suit and 
couldn’t answer the charges until he 
did. 

On the surface the suit sounds like 
the anguished cry of small business at 
the approach of the steamroller. Actu- 
ally it’s a good deal more. 

¢ On the Rise—Under young, aggres- 
sive management, Hunt has risen in 
less than a decade to a commanding 
osition in food packing. The industry 
as watched; with some apprehension, 
as Hunt boosted its sales from $9.8- 
million in 1943 to $62.7-million in 
1951, fourth largest in the business. 
Hunt leads the field in tomato sauce, 
a thinner variation of paste, is second 
in peaches, third in catsup. 

Until last year, Hunt packed very 
little paste, a specialty that amounts to 
$30-million or $40-million a year among 
32 canners. But, last year, Hunt zeroed 
in on paste. For a case of 96 six-ounce 
cans, Hunt dropped the price from 
$9.75 in May to $7.50 in July. This 
past summer the Hunt price dropped 
to $6 and even $5.80. 

The small canners who are suing 
say that Hunt's price is at least a dol- 
lar under cost, exclusive of advertis- 
ing expense, and that the market would 
easily support a price of $7.50. Their 
treble damage claim is based on the re- 
bates they say they've had to make to 
keep their customers in line, reduction 
in price to meet competition, and 
thumping losses in inventory values 
which in turn are causing their bankers 
to grow restive. 

Hunt’s promotion-minded manage- 
ment spends $2-million a year to push 
“Hunt's red label,” according to the 
suit. And now the paste, with addi- 
tional advantage of low price, is cash- 
ing in on the heavy label promotion. 
¢ Top Dog—The big firm’s eight ac- 
cusers in the aggregate made six or 
seven times as much paste as Hunt in 
1951. But they see in Hunt's promo- 
tion material to brokers a determina- 
tion, at any cost, to be top dog. They 
predict that the price-cutting competi- 
tion will put them out of business. 
They lack the financial resources to 
slug it out for long and their bankers 
don’t have much taste for that kind 
of warfare. Once they're out of busi- 
ness, they say, Hunt will jack up the 
price again and also be in a fine posi- 
tion to bargain with tomato growers 
for all its tomato needs. 

The plaintiffs are: Hershel Califor- 
nia Fruit Products Co., San Jose; Ma- 
donna Foods, Inc., Riverbank; Matmor 
Canning Co., Woodland; San Jose 
Canning Co., San Jose; Stanislaus Food 
Products Oo., Modesto; Thornton Can- 
ing Co., Thornton; Gangi Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Santa Clara; and Aron Can- 
ning Co., Stockton. 
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Tel. Lincoln 4741 


DEPENDABLE 
PRINTING 
SUPPLIERS 


i Our Customers’ work 
P~ goes through 


regardless... 


You can relax when you leave it to 
McGill to worry about your 
uniform quality work — 

delivered when it is promised. 


Label manufacturers... Printers... 
Electrotypers...Lithographers...Binders... 
Publication printers...Map makers... 


Envelope manufacturers... 
Photo engravers... Photographers 


WRITE TO 


MCGILL 


COMPANY 


501 PARK AVENUE 
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HIGHWAY DOLLARS 
for the road... 


74% of all motor vehicle travel is 
essential in our everyday economy.* 
That makes good streets and high- 
ways everybody's business. All of us 
are paying special taxes for the privi- 
lege of operating motor vehicles — 
but not all of this tax money is used 
to improve and expand our national 
road system. Be a good citizen of the 
highways — encourage and support 
policies, plans and legislation that 
will make our streets, roads and high- 
ways adequate now and in the future. 

*Notional Highway Users Conference Report. 
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BUSINESS 


Business by and large is a local affair, and local news takes 
a large place in every businessman’s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some 
of the local events that made news last week. 


Grudge Fight 
ST. LOUIS-The gubernatorial 


campaign in Missouri is developing an 
unusual twist: Organized labor is either 
sitting the campaign out or supporting 
the G.O.P. nominee, Howard Elhott. 
It’s not that the unions have anv par- 
ticular love for Elliott, but rather that 
they hate the Democratic candidate, 
Phil Donnelly. 

The basic issue is Missouri's King- 
Thompson law, which prohibits strikes 
against public utilities in the state. To 
Missouri labor, King-Thompson means 
about the same as Taft-Hartley does na- 
tionally. The Missouri law has some 
tough penalty provisions: Unions can 
be fined heavily; individual strikers can 
lose all seniority. 

Donnelly was governor when the law 
was passed, and he signed it. But that’s 
not labor's big gripe against him. When 
the legislature passed a first version 
without penalty provisions, Donnelly 
appeared personally, made a_ fier 
speech, and got the penalty provisions 
put in. Labor has never forgiven him 
for that. 

Last week, St. Louis CIO leaders 
formally recommended that CIO en- 
dorse neither candidate: the _ state 
Political Action Committee will prob- 
ably accept that recommendation. The 
state executive committee of the AFL 
Labor's League for Political Fducation 
has also refused to endorse cither man, 
though it said Elliott is “bv far the 
least objectionable.” 

But the St. Louis branch of LLPF 
has endorsed Flliott. Local 688 of the 
Teamsters’ Union, largest single local in 
the state and one of the most active 
politically, has also come put for him. 

Labor did its best to beat Donnellv 
in the Democratic primary, and failed: 
he’s still the favorite for November. 


Two Parking Projects 
CHICAGO — Motorists 


7,890 new offstreet parking places in 
downtown Chicago when projects ap- 
proved last week by the Citv Council 


will get 


are completed. New revenue-bond is- 
sucs totaling $14.8-million will finance 
five garages and four parking lots. T'a- 
cilities will be citv-owned. but the cits 
will lease them under prescribed terms 
to private operators 


Construction of 
parking garages 
already under way 


underground 


4.011 cars, is 


two 
10old 
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ice never was good and has changed for 
the worse in the past couple of years. 

Last week the City Council took a 
deep breath and boosted the fares—to 
20¢ for a regular ride, 25¢ for the ex- 
press buses. But even these new fares— 
among the highest in the country—may 
not solve the problem. The council 
estimates they will produce $5.3-million 
new annual revenue. Of this, $2.1-mil- 
lion has been earmarked for wage boosts 
—and the union says that isn’t nearly 
cnough. About $1-million will be spent 
on improvements, and at least $1.6-mil- 
lion will be needed to cover this year’s 
deficit. That leaves only about $600,- 
000 cushion. 

The $5.3-million figure was based on 
the estimate that the fare boost will re- 
sult in the transit system’s loss of 17- 
million of its annual 270-million riders. 
If the loss is greater than that, the antic- 
ipated surplus will quickly fade out. 


Casper Flares Up 
DENVER -Businessmen here are 


hopping mad at their chamber of com- 
merce for a slipup which, they say, is 
costing them a big slug of business. 

At the bottom of the mixup is a ques- 
tion that wouldn’t seem to be of much 
concern to Denver: Which airline 
should get a new route between Los An- 
gcles and Minneapolis-St. Paul? United 
and Western have both applied to the 
Civil Acronautics Board for the route. 

United, which already serves Denver 
on its Los Angeles-Chicago route, wants 
to fly Los Angeles-Twin Cities via 
Denver. Western, which now flies Los 
Angcles-Salt Lake City and Rapid City 
(S. D.)-Twin Cities, wants to bridge the 
awkward gap in its east-west route with 
a new Salt Lake City-Rapid City seg- 
ment via Casper, Wyoming's second- 
largest city. 

The Denver chamber originally fa- 
vored United, on the theory that United 
passengers would change planes at 
Denver. Then the Casper chamber sent 
a delegation to Denver, and the Den- 
ver chamber agreed to withdraw its op- 
position to Western and remain neutral. 
But its representative was already on his 
way to the CAB hearing in Washington 
the next day. Through some error, he 
was never intercepted. He gave the 
criginal pro-United testimony. 

The Casper chamber and its news- 
papers hotly accused Denver of a 
doublecross. And Casper businessmen, 
taking the cue, have started a business 
boycott against Denver. They are or- 
dering nothing from Denver that they 
can buy 2 So although Denver is 
the main distribution center for the 
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Rocky Mountain area, including Wyo- 
ming. 

According to the Denver Post, the 
boycott has already cost Denver com- 
panies scores of orders for carloads of 
goods they normally would have sold, 
and the pain is increasing. Denver 
wholesalers of such items as food, lum- 
ber, and hardware are complaining to 
the chamber with growing bitterness. 


Underground Conveyor 
CLEVELAND-:Proposal of an un- 


derground moving-belt passenger con- 
veyor for Cleveland’s five busiest blocks 
got an enthusiastic reception last week. 
lhe subway would run under Euclid 
Ave. from Public Square to Playhouse 
Square—a five-block stretch that con- 
tains most of the city’s large depart- 
ment stores and office buildings. Mer- 
chants in the area are already discussing 
the possibility of underground show 
windows to lure shoppers into their 
stores. 

The conveyor would be of the type 
developed jointly by Goodyear and 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., and sug- 
gested as a replacement for New York 
City’s shuttle subway (BW-—Jul.26’52, 

28). Cost is estimated at $11-million. 
Villiam Reed, chairman of the Cleve- 
land Transit System and originator of 
the idea, says CTS definitely will not 
pay for it. 


Power Users Unite 
BUFFALO-Opposition to Niagara 


Mohawk Power Corp.’s proposed new 
rate increase is growing. Now, 18 large 
companies have banded together into 
the Industrial Power Consumers’ Con- 
ference to fight the boost. 

The proposed new schedule would 
raise the average cost of industrial power 
from 6.85 to 7.88 mills per kwh. NMP 
says it needs the boost because of in- 
creased cost of coal and labor. Op- 
ponents savy the company has been get- 
ting back the coal increases through a 
fuel escalator clause in its rate se 
The company can’t need the increase 
badly, they say, when its earnings in the 
first half of 1952 were at a record level. 

Thev add that NMP’s rates are al- 
ready high compared with other parts 
of the country, and that this hurts 
Buffalo companies’ competitive posi- 
tion. Oldbury Electrochemical Co., one 
of the 18 in the new conference, says 
it is building a new $34-million plant 
in Mississippi rather than expand its 
local plant. This decision was made, 
the company savs, “because of the un- 
favorable power situation.” 











For fast action—use Telegrams— 
delivered first—opened first — 
read first—answered first. 
For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER: 


GETTING MATERIALS 


TELEGRAPHIC 
MONEY ORDERS 


safely, anytime, anywhere 
with Western Union 
<that> Telegraphic Money Orders. 


WESTERN UNION 


¢ Transfer funds quickly, 
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NEED 
SKILLED 


WORKERS 


The traditional use of skilled 
workers on a given operation 
does not necessarily mean that 
they are essential. 


A perfect example of this is the 
manufacture of automobile radi- 
ators which was always handled 
by skilled workers until MHS 
engineers proved that neither 
skill nor training were necessary. 


Every operation in the produc- 
tion cycle was broken down into 
its simple essentials — so simple 
anyone could perform them. 
These elements were then inte- 
grated with specially engineered 
production and materials han- 
dling equipment into a smooth 
running system. Product quality 
improved, output increased and 
costs went down. 


There may be similar opportu- 
nities in your present operations. 
You can find out by letting MHS 
engineers study the problem. No 
obligation on your part. 


Mechanical 


e 
Handling 
Si - k - o oe- - 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Conado: 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, itd. 
on on ees _—s ee 





SEWELL AVERY, chairman of Montgomery Ward: His record shows how to go about... 


Betting on a Depression... 


If the bottom had really fallen out 
of business in 1949, Montgomery 
Ward’s Sewell Avery would have ap- 
peared to be the shrewdest business- 
man in the U.S. If the bottom drops 
out next vear, he'll be little more than 
an entrepreneur who missed a date with 
a boom. 

That's because Avery—the industrial- 
ist turned merchandiser—has been bet- 
ting for years that World War II would 
be followed by a severe depression, as 
well it may. By now, though, if it 
comes, his situation won't do much 
more than prove that depressions are 
like streetcars—another one will always 
come along if vou wait long enough. 

Avery summed up his analysis of the 
postwar cconomy at a couple of annual 
meetings of United States Gypsum Co. 
In 1950, he told his stockholders, “‘Per- 
sonally, I have been waiting for the ax 
to fall, and IT am becoming more con- 
vinced that it is not far away.” And a 
vear later he went even farther: “Eco- 
nomic conditions are terrorizing bevond 


before. We are 
size; we are 


what we have know: 
starting nothing of 
being cautious. 


1. Taking in Sail 


is top man im 


Avery's 21-year te 
est non-food re- 


the nation’s second 
tailing organizatic n isn’t alwavs been 
thus. He found Montgomery Ward a 
very sick chicken 1931 when the 
Morgans summoned him from United 
States Gypsum Co do something 
about that ghasth 7-million deficit 
the company accun ted in 193] 
Mostly what he did was hire as smart 
an accumulation of ning young men 
as the trade ever had n in one house. 
He slugged a once-burned directorate 
into letting him take property back 
into the fashion rchandise field 
from which the company had fled in 
confusion not long before 
e A Coming In—He held still for some 
shocking expenditures on a breath-tak- 
ing new catalog. He scoured the bal- 
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. Montgomery Ward's Share 





of the mail order business 
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..and What It Costs 


ince sheet, repaid debt, and closed 
about 70 unprofitable retail stores while 
his new top management team was ac- 
cumulating merchandise the customers 
would buy—and then selling it to them 
in ever-larger quantity. Walter Hoving, 
fresh out of Macy’s, was making the 
catalog sparkle. Frank M. Folsom, a 
comer from San Francisco’s Hale Bros., 
was doing the merchandising. Raymond 
IH. Fogler, the voung favorite at W. 'T. 
Grant Co., had come over to handle 
retail stores, and George Vaught, a 
home-grown Ward product, was blazing 
profitable new trails in credit policy. 
It certainly worked. Averv’s first’ full 
vear, 1932, saw the company losing 2.2 
times as much money as its rival, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., on a volume only 65% 
as great. By 1939, Ward’s bright young 
men—and its brusque new boss—had 
brought the property far. It did 82% 
of Sears’ business that vear, earned 84% 
of Sears’ profit. That was as close to 
Scars as Ward has come in Avery’s time. 
By that time, though, the Ward con- 
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cern Was moving as much on momen- 
tum as on the continuing drive of its 
smart new team. The team, indeed, was 
coming apart. Walter Hoving left in 
1936 for a merchandising career that 
took him first to the presidency of Lord 
& Taylor, later to the top job in Hov- 
ing Corp. and Bonwit Teller, Inc. Fol- 
som was the next to go, in 1939. Some 
of his erstwhile Ward associates say his 
departure stemmed from his disappoint- 
ment in 1938 when Fogler was given 
the presidency. Whatever the cause, 
Folsom later appeared in a big job with 
Radio Corp. of America, had been its 
president since 1949. 

Vaught, who had been treasurer at 
Ward since 1933, left early in 1940. 
He spent the next 11 vears as a vice- 
president of B. F. Goodrich Co., is now 
a director. 

Fogler departed soon after Vaught, 
having spent two years as president of 
Ward. Shortly, he became president of 
W. T. Grant, the company he left for 
Ward in 1932. 


Like a college football coach, Avery 
has built—and lost—many a varsity since. 
e War and After—With Ward re- 
established, and with the war disrupting 
normal retailing, Avery faced some new 
problems and war's end left him the 
problems posed by an uneasy peace, a 
reconverting economy and a fabulously 
expansion-minded competitor, Scars, 
Roebuck. 

In 1929, according to that master of 
retailing, J. C. Pennev, Montgomery 
Ward contemplated expansion to 1,500 
retail stores. In 1946, when the oppor- 
tunity arose, Avery did not adopt the 
plan. Instead, Avery trimmed sail—a 
job he'd done sparklingly once before 
for U.S. Gypsum, in 1929. Avery 
shunned the store-opening program 
Sears adopted, cut the number of Ward 
stores from 632 in January, 1945, to 
605 last January. At the same time, he 
raised the number of catalog order 
offices, adding 47 in that period. 
¢ Squirreling—Since the end of the 
war, Averv has laid up his company’s 
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... it has been an expen- 
sive hand that Avery has 
played .. .” 


SEWELL AVERY starts on p. 60 


cash, content to take whatever extra 
sales volume 4 his wat thout 
hard physical expansion. There's been 
a good deal of extra volume, too, al- 
though nowhere near the amount which 
has flowed to S« wot even relatively. 
Voday, Avery can point to a superbly 
liquid position—$20.5-million in’ cash; 
$211.1-million in governments: a cur 
rent-assets-to-current-habilities ratio of 
5.9 to 1. As one of his vice-presiden- 
tial alumni puts it: “Ward is the finest 
bank with a store front in the United 
States today.” 


ll. The Price of Caution 


You can’t automatically call Averv’s 
insistence on liquidity a losing game 
It hasn't cost Avery his control of the 
property; he has even survived the 
pointed dissatisfaction of Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust and the Welling 
ton Fund, two verv large shareholders 
who withheld their proxies two vears 
ago. He quelled a rebellion of some 
directors—including two Morgan _part- 
ners—in 1948 at the cost of five direc- 
tors and a dozen officers 

It hasn’t prevented the company 
from pushing sales far above “prewar 
volume. Profit on sales, percentagewise, 
is about where it prewar—operating 
profit is generally better 

lor all that, it | been an expensive 
hand that Avery has played since V-] 
Dav. It has cost Ward 

e Position in the market. Although 
Ward retains its traditional strong 
second place among the four major mail 
order houses, it | lost real ground 
to Sears: In 1938, Ward did 41.7‘ 
of the business done by the big four 
while Sears did 50.7 In 1951, Ward 
did 28.3%, while Sears did 66.1% 

e An unbelievable number of kev 
people. During Avery's tenure, three 
presidents, well over two dozen vice- 
presidents, uncounted other high-level 
exccutives, an embarrassing number of 
directors have left. Down-the-liners de- 
part, too. 

¢ A good deal of profit that might 
have been earned. In 1939, before the 
war hit retailing and before Averv em- 
braced liquidity, Ward was closing in 
on Sears. Last year, Sears did 2.4 times 
as much volume. In his annual report, 
Avery explained a $64.3-million drop 
in sales last year as reflecting “the trend 
which began last June (1951) toward the 
more normal level of customer demand 
that prevailed prior to the Korean 
war.” The Sears report simply noted 
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quality control important...¢ 


GAS gives QUALITY CONTROL 


fo Gladding, McBean and Company, Los Angeles, California 


Modern Industrial Gas Equipment 
boosted production 10% at Glad- 
ding, McBean and Company in 
1951. 100,000 pieces a month of 
Swindell-Dressler Gas-fired Radiant Tube Ceramic Decorating Kiln in oper- eos Pracang rlanaotl there. 
ation at Gladding, McBean and Company. Fuel economy, rapid firing cycle Aves 
and reduced number of rejects are reported with this Modern Gas Equipment. 


~~ a ~ <A -_ Aon 

“The making of Franciscan fine China requires the use of the very finest 
materials. Fuel is no exception, and so we use GAS because it is clean, easily 
controlled and uniform, providing the finest fuel with which to make the 
finest china possible.”’ 

This is what Mr. Norman DeHoog, China Plant Superintendent at Gladding, McBean and 
Company says about GAS. The particular operation involved here is firing the 
over glaze decoration on tableware. When public demand necessitated increasing 
production at no sacrifice of quality, a modern Gas-fired kiln was utilized. 








This modern Gas-fired kiln: 


@ Increased capacity from 90,000 to 100,000 pieces per month. 

@ Provides accurate, automatic temperature control. 

@ Gives clean, heat distribution throughout the firing zone. 

@ Reduces rejects, while giving a rapid firing cycle and good fuel economy. 

@ Is clean—a most important factor in this operation. 
Gas and Modern Industrial Gas Equipment are utilized for glass and ceramics operations 
because of these features, and because Modern Gas Equipment fits readily into any 
production line. Economy, Cleanliness, Precise Temperature Control make Gas the 
ideal industrial fuel. Get the facts today from your Gas Company Representative. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION « 420 LEXINGTON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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How to convert a bore 
into a smoothie 


* 
“rw bushing. takes care of the inside jobs too! The bore 


of this valve lifter for example. 


After machining and “lubriting”, its surface is rough. Hand-cleaning 
was too tedious, irregular. The Osborn Brushing Analyst helped devise | 
a simplified mechanized method. An Osborn tube brush of the bore size 
is mounted in a drill press and with the part jigged up as in drilling, the 
rotating brush traverses the bore and the job is done in a jiffy. Lubrite is 


brushed into the pores. The bore is smoothed quickly, at minimum cost. 


Find out how you can cut cleaning and finishing costs with power 
brushing. Call your OBA today or write, The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Dept. 808, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

| 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES | 
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On products meet basic human needs 


ese salesmen’ have 
sg time to travel... 
@ tic to sell... 


The tempting color and bloom 
of his products are a food packer’s best 
“salesmen”, Time, because it destroys 
these things, is his fiercest competition. 


The answer, many packers and market 
@perators agree, is CRYOVAC PACKAGING. 
Transparent for appetizing display. . . 
eacuum-sealed for lasting protection . . . 
ervovac is revolutionizing the industry: 


An lowa packer is able for the first time 
to extend |.is market for meat loaves to 
the West Coast! 


Two prominent Eastern packers have 
virtually eliminated spoilage of frank- 
furters, even in hot weather! 


EE} DEWEY ona ALMY 


cryovac-packed corned beef is chasing 
the brine barrel out of the super market ! 


CRYOVAC utilizes a shrunk-on, vacu- 
umized, grease-proof bag of a special 
Dewey and Almy — Dow Saran. It in- 
creases profits because it widens markets 
and lengthens shelf life for smoked meat 
products, poultry, fish, cheese and many 
other perishable foodstuffs. Natural 
color is maintained under fluorescent 
lights. Flavor is protected. 
Weight losses are virtually 
eliminated. 


V Want more facts? WRITE TODAY! 


® 


THE CRYOVAC PROCESS, and much of the 
equipment used in its application, are @ 
result of Dewey and — industrial re- 
search in the chemistry of small particle 
dispersions .. . a continuing research pro- 
gram that has brought benefits to almost 
every industry through such varied Dewey 
and Almy products as: sealing compounds; 
flowed-in gasket compounds; adhesives; or- 
ganic chemicals; construction products; 
shoe products; dipped rubber products; 
textile printing products; soda lime. 





Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 


Isn’t it time you discovered 
what CRYOVAC can do for 


your business? 


Chemical Company 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 

Please send without obligetion complete information 
about CRYOVAC packaging: 

( FOR MEAT PACKERS 
() FOR FROZEN FOODS 
For other food products (please specify) 


[ FOR POULTRY PACKERS 
([] FOR Grocers 








puts it. “I enjoyed every year I spent 
Pi | there, until! the last months. Avery 
could be the most charming man in 
history. But when he blew up—my, 
oh my.” 

¢ Brilliant, But—Without exception, 
thev ll tell vou that Avery is a classic 
Jekvll-Hyde. ‘They agree that he’s onc 
of the most capable men in business 
although one president grouses that 
Avery ought to have done far better 
with what he had, and a banker thinks 
the stock is priced considerably below 
what it might be. An important mer- 
chandising exccutin bemoans — the 
latest Ward catalog, in which practi- 
cally no modcls are used. 

“Sure it saves space,” he snorts, “but 


ay not verv much. It also saves $60,000 


> ~. 
Va abs ACS wes a a worth of model fees. But the book 


—S— ee probably costs $6-million and what's 


the sense of dropping the things that 
help vou scll to save $60,000 on a S6 
million job. It’s a true catalog now— 
just like a phone book. It won't influ- 


NEED LOTS OF DIFFERENT LOTS? Sienien-Owioely, Ge toy ts 


Avery’s tight control of the company 
Variety of production need not run up your machin- is the dircctors—most of whom have 
. . ra : F been Avery men for vears. Twice, after 
ing costs excessively. Versatility is a plus value built | the wholesale departure of the manage 
ment team in 1948, Ward reduced the 
size of its board—from 15 to 12, then 


, , “2s to 9 members. Earlier, terms had been 
The faster production rates possible, plus ability to ieee te diest these ant: wee Se 
| “SS , : ? I 


























into every Acme-Gridley Automatic. 


minimize non-productive time through quick change- | even if an outsider obtained a majority 
| of the voting shares, it would take at 


overs and simplified operation, permit a wider variety least two years to upset Avery's con- 
trol. 

Avery has his current president and 
these four ways: his current secretary and labor rela- 
tions chief with him on the board. Of 


SAVE MACHINE TIME by combining cuts. the six outsiders, all of them close to 


Avery for vears, four are in their 70's 
SAVE EQUIPMENT by eliminating second operation (Averv is 78) and another is 69. 
; : Morgan representation on the board 
machines. ended in 1948, when George Whitney 
’ ; and Harry Davison, both Morgan di 
SAVE FLOOR SPACE and avoid added investment in rectors, resigned. ‘That arose out of 
a move by the then-president, W. H 
Norton, to wrest some authority from 
SAVE MANPOWER by increasing over-all efficiency. Avery. Ward directors O.K.'d the dele- 
gation of authority, then took it back 
; : a month later. The Morgan directors 
For more information on Acme-Gridley 4, 6 and 8 were unrepresented it the second mect- 
Spindle Bar Automatics, ask for catalog M-450. ing. They resigned in anger thereafter, 
and there has been no effective chal- 
lenge to Averv’s domination since then. 
Closest thing to a challenge came in 
1950 when Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, then holder of 95,000 shares, and 
the Wellington Fund, holder then of 
8,000 shares, withheld their proxies as 
a gesture against Avery. MIT Chairman 
Merrill Griswold said at the time that 


THE Ward directors “ have been re- 
ACME-GRIDLEY 


ing N : 
NATIONAL ACME. ez:2stiowe | | eet Eyes wheres 
built in 1, 4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, chairman year after year . . anc 
added that if enough proxies were with- 


maintain accuracy at the highest | 
COMPANY held, it would demonstrate “ . . . lack of 


spindle speeds and fastest feeds 


170 EAST 131st STREET + + - CLEVELAND 8 + OHIO modern cutting tools can withstand. confidence in the board for 
keeping Sewell Avery in power.” 


of production on the same machine. You'll cut costs 


brick and mortar. 


No other source offers a line so complete— 
so much design and tooling experience in 
multiple and single spindle bar and chucking 
automatics—more than 45,000 machines built. 
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GOVERNOR HUGH WHITE OUTLINES 
MISSISSIPP’S BAWI PROGRAM 


And Its Competitive Advantages for New and Expanding Industry 


Under the provisions of Mississippi’s BAWI (Balance 
Agriculture with Industry) Act, political sub-divisions of the 
state — such as cities, towns, beuts or counties — are authorized 
to vote industrial bonds for the purpose of purchasing land 
and constructing buildings for lease to new or expanding 
industrial enterprises. 

The full faith, credit and resources of the political sub- 
division are pledged for payment of both principal and interest, 
and the total amount of all outstanding bonds cannot exceed 
20% of the assessed value of all taxable property within the 
sub-division. 

Since the original BAWI program was inaugurated, 70 in- 
dustrial plants have been built with BAWI bonds at a total 
investment of $19,500,000. These plants currently employ 17,- 
500 persons and provide $35,000,000 in annual payrolls. 

It is obvious that the BAWI program has contributed 
greatly to the industrial development and general welfare of 
the State of Mississippi. On the other hand, it has also given 
sound industrial enterprises an opportunity to enjoy the com- 
petitive advantages which Mississippi has to offer. These advan- 
tages, including the financial benefits of Mississippi's exclusive 
BAWI plan, are outlined below: 


LOW PLANT RENTAL 

BAWI bonds can be marketed with a rate as low as 2%; 
and since an industry’s rental on a BAWI plant is based on 
interest and amortization of the bonds, rental rates are lower 
than the average for equal facilities. 

100% TAX DEDUCTION 

A company leasing a BAWI plant can deduct its entire 
rental charge as business expense before taxes; whereas in the 
case of a company-owned plant, the only allowable deductions 
are annual depreciation, plus any interest on borrowed money. 


INCREASED WORKING CAPITAL 

Under the BAWI plan company funds which might other- 
wise be tied up in sites and buildings can be used as working 
capital to improve production and stimulate sales. Since for the 
average industry the cost of sites and buildings is approximately 
half the total investment, this means you increase your working 
capital by this amount when you lease a BAWI plant. 

HIGH WORKER PRODUCTIVITY 

Mississippi has a reservoir of friendly, cooperative labor 
that believes in giving a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 
Recent statements by Southern plant owners indicate that you 
can expect much greater productivity from workers of the type 
seeking industrial employment in Mississippi. 

NEARNESS TO EXPANDING MARKETS 

Mississippi lies in the center of the expanding markets of 
the South and Southwest, which have shown economic gains 
during the past ten years much greater than the national 
average. A plant in Mississippi gives you fast distribution to 
the entire nation, and Gulf and river ports also afford easy 
access to the growing markets of Central and South America. 


ADEQUATE FUEL AND POWER 

Mississippi is tied in with the world’s greatest reserves 
of natural gas, the fuel of modern industry. The amount of 
electric energy being produced in Mississippi today is 1683% 
greater than ten years ago, assuring an adequate source of elec- 
tric power for new and expanding industries. 

A WEALTH OF RAW MATERIALS 

Mississippi has an abundant supply of annually replace- 
able agricultural raw products, plus other resources of forest, 
field and quarry. Mississippi is the ninth ranking oil producing 
State in the nation and a leading producer of hardwood, pulp- 
wood, and naval stores. The state has all the raw materials 
needed by the expanding chemical industry. The value of Mis- 
sissippi’s livestock and its products has increased 379% in the 
Past ten years. 


Hugh White, father of Mississippi's BAWI Plan, who is now 
serving his second term as Governor. 


ATTITUDE IN ACTION 
Aside from its considerable financial benefits, the BAWI 
plan serves as proof of the progressive attitude of the people 
of Mississippi and of its government towards new and expand- 
ing industrial enterprises. Time and again our people have 
proved their friendly attitude by action at the polls in voting 
for industrial bonds under the BAWI program. In some in- 
stances an industry has requested a BAWI election even though 

it was not interested in the financial aspects. 


Here is a typical example of this attitude in action: 


INDIANOLA, MISS. — $1,295,000 bond issue to 
purchase a site and construct a building for Ludlow 
Manutacturing and Sales Company of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Results of voting: 1697 FOR, 14 AGAINST 
(June, 1952). 


An interesting aspect of the above election is that one of 
the major reasons why Ludlow Manufacturing and Sales Com- 
pany came to Mississippi was to be near one of its important 
customers, Alexander Smith Carpet Company, which is soon 
to occupy a BAWI plant being constructed at Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi. Many other leading industries of the nation are dis- 
covering that their best customers are now located in or near 
Mississippi. 

The trend of industry is to the South. It is a logical trend, 
based on economic facts and conditions, and cannot be denied. 
Mississippi with its exclusive BAWI plan, backed by a sound 
and friendly state government and community cooperation, 
offers Southward-looking industry a competitive position that 
no other state can offer. Mississippi’s attitude can best be ex- 
pressed by the words: You are welcome! 


Lyte 


Governor. 


For further details concerning Mississippi's Seven 
Competitive Advantages for new or expanding 
industry ...call or write: 


MISSISSIPP! AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


State Office Building Jackson, Miss. 











«we save’9,000 A YEAR- 


“NEW COAL INSTALLATION SAVES 
US 31.9%—43¢—ON EVERY 
THOUSAND POUNDS OF STEAM!’ 


says Mr. Robert W. Paul, Heating Engineer, 
the University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


This architect's drawing shows the 
University of Akron’s new steam 
plant. It is located in a residential 
neighborhood and operates well 
within the bounds of extremely 
tight smoke and dust regulations. 
The plant burns about 1,450 tons 
of bituminous coal a year, has a 
steam capacity of 28,000 Ibs. per 
hour. For about $26,000 a year, 
this new plant does the work that 
would have cost $35,000 under 
the old one. 





Planning to modernize? Building a new 
plant? In either case an up-to-date coal in- 
stallation can save you lots of money! 

Labor costs are cut to a minimum with 
modern coal- and ash-handling systems. And 
modern combustion equipment gives you 
more steam for every dollar—10 to 40% more 
power from every ton of coal! 

A consulting engineer can show you how 
these savings really mount up—and mount up 
fast—when you burn coal in a modern plant 
designed to meet your specific needs. 


q 











And coal’s your best bet for the future, too. 
Of all fuels, coal alone has virtually unlimited 
reserves. And America’s coal is mined by the 
most productive and efficient coal industry 
in the world. That’s why coal offers greater 
price stability and more dependable supply 
than any other fuel! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY ig: FOR LOW COST 








AND HEAT MORE SPACE-BY 
BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY!” 


NO SMOKE CONDITION... 
NO DUST NUISANCE— 
THANKS TO BURNING 
AND HANDLING COAL 
WITH UP-TO-DATE 
EQUIPMENT! 


This view shows Akron’s 
two new stoker-fired boilers. 
Coal is delivered by truck 
through a hopper and into a 
dust-tight room. Ashes are 
removed pneumatically. The 
old equipment delivered a 
thousand pounds of steam at 
a cost of $1.35. This new in- 
stallation has cut this cost 
nearly 4. Now Akron gets a 
thousand pounds of steam 
for only 92 cents! 


toda 
most places is 
— ep in America are 
ape the U.S.A. is highly 


most stable of all fuels. 


hanized and by for ” 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 














1 H. G. Barr, J. I. Case Co. vice-president, gets a call from Rock 2 


Island: “Send us transmission gears or we shut down.” 


4 Halverson lifts the twin-engine Beechcraft off the runway for 5 
the 80-min. flight to the Moline (IIl.) airport near Rock Island. 


Barr arranges for the company plane, and boxes of heat- 
treated gears are loaded into a car for trip to the airport. 


The Beechcraft taxis up to the hangar at Moline, where it is 
met by a truck from Case’s Rock Island works. 


Company Planes Get Management 


Hundreds of companies nowadays 
count an airplane among the tools they 
should supply to management, the same 
as a desk and a phone. When every- 
thing's rolling routinely, the plane is a 
way to get more mileage—literally—out 
of executives and salespeople. And 
when an emergency pops up, a plane is 
worth its welt in stock options. 
¢ Hurry Call—J. I. Case Co. of Racine, 
Wis., got a taste of this value a few 
months ago (pictures). Case has facili- 
ties for heat-treating transmission gears 


only at Racine and at Rock Island, II]. 
One day the Rock Island treating fur- 
nace broke down, and the assembly line 
faced a stoppage as soon as it ran out of 
treated gears. 

Rock Island sent an S.O.S. to Racine, 
and a company plane started airlifting 
boxes of treated gears from Racine to 
Rock Island. The assembly line at 
Rock Island kept rolling on Racine 
gears till its own furnace was fixed. 
¢ Fleet—Some Case officials were skep- 
tical when the company bought its first 


might the planc 
That attitude is 
has three full 
planes: a 5-place, 
ind a pair of 
cheraft. Thev’r 


plane in 1945. T1 
was an expensive 
all changed now 
time pilots and thr 
single-engine Cc 
7-place, twin-engine | 
kept busy all the tit 
Emergencies like the Rock Island 
breakdown are a spectacular use of com- 
pany planes. They rt the main rea 
son Case owns an air flect, though. 
Case bought its first plane because it 
got fed up with the time it was taking 
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3 Within a few minutes, the boxes are loaded into the plane at the Racine (Wis.) air- 


port. Elmo Halverson, chief Case pilot, is ready to take off. 


Gears go into tractor transmissions at the Rock Island plant with no loss of produc- 
6 tion time. The plant’s heat-treating furnace had broken down. 


Out of a Pickle 


people to travel among the company’s 
seven plants, scattered from Wisconsin 
to Alabama and California. 

Even a trip from Racine to Betten- 
dorf or Burlington, Iowa, by train via 
Chicago was taking a day of an execu- 
tive’s time. The company plane makes 
it, as the crow flics, in an hour or so. 
¢ Year's Log—Last year the Case plancs 
flew 700,000 passenger-miles; this year 
they'll log around 900,000. Cole H. 
Morrow, chief plant engincer and a li- 
censed pilot himself, says costs average 
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\2¢ per passenger-mile, “including 
everything the accounting department 
can charge against them.” 

Use of the planes is by no means 
limited to top officials who want a lux- 
ury ride somewhere—in fact, top officials 
are the least frequent users of the planes. 
During 1951, the log shows 618 em- 
ployees used the fleet. The best cus- 
tomer was H. G. Barr (picture, page 
70), vice-president in charge of purchas- 
ing. He flew all over the country to lay 
hands on critical materials. Scheduling 


# ‘ aa 


Another Clarage Installation 


in One of America’s* Largest 
Industrial Enterprises 


Above you see one of the twelve 
Clarage Improved Exhausters on 
a vital-to-production dust col- 
lecting job in Monroe, Mich. plant 
of the Ford Motor Company. 

These fans operate in connection 
with twelve American Air Filter Com- 
pany's Roto-Clone installations. 

Ford Motor Company has used 
Clarage equipment for over a 
quarter century. 

Counting all of this Company's 
plants, well over a thousand Clarage 


fans are now han- 
"97 








dling the many and 
varied air handling 
requirements of this 

OF AMERICA'S 

100 LARGEST 

CORPORATIONS 


@re users of 
Clerage equip- 
ment... This 
wide acceptance 
denotes the high 
quolity and reli- 
able performance 
of ovr products. 











leading automotive 
and defense materiel 
manufacturer. 

You can RELY on 
Clarage equipment 
to give you econom- 
ical service for a long 
time to come. 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


rah 


HEADQUARTERS For 
AIR HANDLING & CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


601 Porter St., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


IN CANADA: 


Ceneda Fans, Ltd., 4285 Richlieu S?., Montreal 
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Terminal Tower symbolizes Cleveland’s dynamic 
growth. Over a billion dollars of private capital in- 
vested in manufacturing facilities in the last five years 
mean ever-increasing needs for electricity. So, as... 


Cleveland Doubles Power Demand 
eee Rome Helps Deliver It 


With its expansion to 1,500,000 kilowatts of electrical energy, Cleve- 
land’s electric utility . . . as well as its industries . . . must turn to the 
wire maker for dependable power distribution. Making wires and 
cables of dependable quality is our business. 

In Cleveland, as elsewhere, electric utilities and industrial users, 
alike, depend upon Rome Cable with confidence. It is a confidence 
gained from reliability of product and service, the result of complete 
integration of research, engineering and production facilities within 
one plant. It is the basis for Rome Cable’s leadership as an independ- 
ent manufacturer of wires and cables. 

There’s a real story for you in “The Story of Rome Cable Corpora- 
tion.” Send for your copy today. 


Rome Magnet Wire, round, square and rec- 
tangular, insulated with cotton, paper or glass 
makes possible the modern design and high 
efficiency of today's electrical equipment. Sili- 
cone treated glass insulation permits tempera- 
tures up to 200°C. 


Corporation 


0) 


“. «by cutting down the 
time our men spend on the 
road, we increase time they 
can spend on the job’. . .” 


COMPANY PLANES starts on p. 70 


of flights and priority for use are con- 
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1. Fast-Growing Business 


Company owne! 
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How a single keyboard gives you 
double savings on accounting costs 











VE BY T H- TH PEED. t- 
-” OUCH-METHOD S$ Your accoun fnantheah diisatente 
ing records are posted faster because this simplified : get more per accounting dollar 
keyboard does not require the operator to look Feat and save valuable clerical time 
repeatedly from posting media to machine. ge = No obligation. Just phone 
Lo ge us locally, or write to 
Management Controls Ref- 


keys. The rest of the figuring work is done auto- a erence Library, Room 
3 : : . ¥ 1312, 315 Fourth Ave., 
matically — without operator attention — producing | New York 10, N.Y. 


completed and proved records. Also, many of your 


All figure entries are made from only ten numeral 











procedures can be simplified and kept flexible by use 


of full description from standard alphabet keys. Memingtorn. Feandl 
4m €. 


SAVE ON cepnpeines TIME. Any competent typist accounting 
can produce a fair day's work the first day. No special 
training required. No premium salaries to pay. machines 
Employees already familiar with your office proce- 
dures can quickly learn to operate the Remington 
Rand accounting machine. 
Several different accounting jobs can be handled 
by same machine and operator—receivables with sales 
analysis, payables with purchase analysis, complete 
payrolls, general ledgers, etc. And you get each record 
designed to meet your special needs. 
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PRODUCTION DOUBLED 


WITHIN ONE MONTH 


A company manufacturing a consumer product 
called in Trundle Engineers to install a production 
control program to improve service and better 
utilize facilities. The study and resulting recom- 
mendation involved four steps: 


1. Analysis of open orders and determination 
of preferred sequence requirements. 

. Preparation and issuance of balanced pro- 
duction schedules. 

. Dispatching and control of work, in rela- 
tion to schedules set up. 

. Material control—covering raw materials, 
work in process, finished goods in warehouses. 


Within one month after installation of this pro- 
gram, production was doubled—rising from 2,200 
to 4,400 units per day. Manufacturing costs were 
substantially lowered through a 50°% reduction in 
the work-in-process inventory—and by distributing 
burden expense over more units in less time. 

For Profit-Minded Executives . . . The success of 
this program resulted in further Trundle Engineer- 
ing studies for this company; the best proof of 
profitable results. It is significant, we believe, that 
since its founding 34 years ago, Trundle Engineer- 
ing has averaged over six jobs per client. 

* 

Trundle works as a “team” with your executive staff—-on 
problems involving Management Methods, Marketing, 
Manufacturing, Engineering and Industrial Relation 
functions. May we give you more information on 
whom we serve, and how we might serve your company? 


Write or phone The Trundle Engineering Co., 908 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK - WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





34 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 
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. .. you don’t have to be 
either an aviation fanatic 
or as big as General Motors 
Comm...” 


COMPANY PLANES starts on p. 70 


nearly 10,000 planes of all types. And 
the ficet is growing by big jumps—some- 
where around 1,200 planes in the past 
year. Piper Aircraft Corp. reports that 
80% of its planes in 1951 went to 
businessmen, farmers, and. ranchers, 
compared with only 13% in 1947. 
Other manufacturers are having similar 
experiences. 
¢ Big Spending—To find use for a plane 
or two, you don’t have to be either an 
aviation fanatic or a General Motors 
Corp. Plane-owning companies range 
in size all the way from GM down to 
one-man operations. They're buving 
planes, parts, and equipment at the rate 
of §$50-million a vear And thev’re 
spending $100-million a year for. main- 
tenance and operation 

Some companies own planes but 
don’t operate and maintain them. For 
example, U.S. Steel bought three Super 
DC-3's from Capital Airlines not long 
ago and put the airline under contract 
to maintain and operate the planes. 
Capital provides flight crews 
¢ Flying Time—Company-owncd planes 
flew more than 2-million hours last 
vear, a 21% increase over 1950. The 
figure accounts for nearly one-quarter 
of the 84-million noncommercial flying 
hours for 1951, and it stacks up favor- 
ably against the 23-million hours flown 
during the vear by commercial airlines. 
The 800 companies that own multi- 
engine planes use them, on the average, 
500 to 600 hours a year 

Safetv records on business fiving are 
sketchy. As in figuring the number of 
planes in company use, it’s hard to segre- 
gate the figures. But most insurance 
companies consider company planes a 
good risk, as safe as any in the aviation 
categorv. 


ll. No Ideal Plane 


Companics own lots of single-engine 
planes. That’s the only tvpe of plane 
some companies can afford or can use 
effectively. The most popular type of 
plane for the executive, though, is the 
twin-engine, fully instrumental ship— 
big enough to carry all the navigation 
gadgets and to provide a few comforts, 
small enough to operate out of local 
airports close to company plants. (Case 
Co. planes visited 240 cities in 1951, 
of which 168 had no scheduled air serv- 
ice.) 
¢ For Every Purse—Planes in company 
service range mostly from the littlest 
$3,000 Piper to the $100,000 D-18 
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easy way 
fo get a 





damaging clutch shocks 
eliminated by Chrysler 


gyrol fluid coupling 


Photo courtesy Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Replacing worn out clutches on 
fork trucks once made mainte- 
nance costs a troublesome prob- 
lem. Then a leading manufacturer 
of material handling equipment 
brought the problem to Chrysler 
Industrial Engineers. They sug- 
gested gyrol fluid coupling on 
Chrysler Industrial Engines to 
eliminate shock and prolong 
equipment life. gyrol fluid coup- 
ling practically eliminated clutch 
maintenance, increased efficiency 
of the fork truck, and contributed 
greater smoothness in operation. 


This is one more example of 
how Chrysler Industrial Engines 
are being engineered to do spe- 
cialized jobs better. Wherever 
gasoline power is used for indus- 


trial purposes you will find many 


others. 


Among the scores of special 
features available in Chrysler 
Industrial Engines are superfin- 
ished wear surfaces, sodium cooled 
exhaust valves, chrome top piston 
rings, updraft or downdraft car- 
buretion and g¥rol fluid coupling. 


Chrysler Industrial power is not 
expensive. Production-line meth- 
ods adapted to specialized indus- 
trial engine building, provide a 
custom-built industrial engine at 
mass production prices. 

See a Chrysler Industrial En- 
gine Dealer. Or if your problem 
is special, write us direct: Industrial 
Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Trenton, Michigan. 


GHRVSLER 


Industrial Engines 


Horsepower ™ ght WITH A PEDIGREE 
tsi 


» 


well-trained chauffeur... 


In every American industry there are jobs where COMPANY PLANES starts on p. 70 
Kelite Steam Cleaners eliminate hours of hand work—and actually save their initial 
cost within a few, short months. Think of the spots in your own plant, shop or farm ne ' d Ro ya age yey 
where this could be true. price ceiling. 
You'll be surprised how reasonably the Kelite Hi-Volume Model HD Steam Four Convairs are privately owned 
Cleaner shown can be yours. Dollar for dollar it delivers more cleaning capacity than Sane ea see cost between Sue 


‘ z and $l-million. ‘The Chicago Tribune’s 
any other machine in Col. Robert R. McCormick flies a, 
America... handles hun- . four-engine B-17; oilman Glenn Mc- 
dreds of cleaning jobs Carthy has a four-engine commercial 


; Boeing, and Gen. Jimmy Doolittle of 
unbelievably fast and thor- : Shell Oil Co. jockeys a converted war- 


oughly ...and more econ- ae i time B-25 bomber: 
omically than any other ; ¢ Need Development—With all the va- 


ticty of planes on the market, savs Cole 
method you can use. Why Morrow of Case Co there isn’t any 


not—at least—find out : E that’s ideal for company use.’” Morrow 


how, and how much? thinks the industry has overlooked a 


Write for your free copy good bet in not developing specific ex- 

f ecutive aircraft carlicr—before cvervone 

of Bulletin 101 now. was tied down with military production. 

Morrow believes there’s a_ big‘ un- 

tapped market for suitable new planes. 

Twenty thousand corporations are tich 

enough to own planc he savs, and most 

of them would want multi-engine 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. planes for safety and all-weather per- 

1250 NORTH MAIN STREET * LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA formance. Yet only 800 companies now 
Service Offices in 86 Principal American Cities, Canada, Mexico and 15 Countries Abroad own such planes. 

: eae PR SS RSS The market for gadgets is big, too. 

7 ‘ Corporations have the monev—and the 

This is an executive — ‘ urge—to buy anything that will help 

fussing with “ their planes operate to all fields, in all 

detail lerk weather. After all, t hicf value of a 

etails a cler plane to a company is to get a man or 

should be handling! Ve a piece of equipment to a point that 

“<i ANS can’t be reached quickly bv ordinary 


N THIN Cleans Like a “ .. piloting takes diplo- 
1 Kelite Steam Cleaner! macy—and manners of a 





How many extra hours do your § 4 means of transport. One Case pilot last 


department heads spend searching 2 = “ : 
for the many tiny details that ; spring logged 22 instrument landings in 
make up the all important picture = Nees \ one month, Morrow s, and he had 
of a departments overall operation. is never been to nine of these ficlds before 
in his life. 

e Gadgets and Men—That kind of fly- 


The answer to this problem — as ing calls for magi nstruments and 
h ie ei wah h f d 3 skilled pilots. So it’s not surprising that 
thousands ot others have tound — Is Sperry Corp. sold 90 f its first vear’s 


PRODUC-TROL output of the Zero Reader, an instru- 


ment landing device, to company air- 
Produc-Trol is a visual control system that gives you alt Aud 6 Ie tag SPS ; “ 
tacts, automatically compared and analyzed, at a single | CT@ft. And it's not s ising that com- 
glance. Whether it's Order Control, Inventory, Parts | panics are offering fan inducements 
Available for Assembly, Sales Statistics, or | to expert pilots. According to Morrow, 
one qr = elie, and — applica- | one company assures a job at not less 
trons, Produc-Trol eliminates the time-waste than 60% of salarv t pilot who has 
and inaccuracies that hamper executive de- . Alvi f P 4] 
a a : 
cisions. Send the coupon today — let us | *© give up flying after hve years with 
show you how Produc-Trol can save time | the company, and at 100% of salary to 
and money — and increase efficiency in your | one who has been 10 years with the 
‘ > , entire operation. concern. 
I Kosesteil in Beadas teal tor PRODUC-TROL IS BEING USED EX- Morrow says that the job of company 
m interes i - “RIC a 1 J F 
TENSIVELY FOR CONTROL OF pilot is tougher in some ways than com- 
i: esa eo — mercial or military flying. It calls for 
ay theo — all-weather flying to strange and often 


Title for Assembly ‘mitive ai I is § , 
Mencia © Pasts is Process © Personnel primitive airports. t calls for readiness 
® Manufacturing ® Dispatching at a moment’s notice, 24 hours a dav. 
Address - mee Orders And it calls for diplomacy, resourceful- 
City Zone State © Maintenance ® Machine Loading ness, and—for some of the brass—the 


“Effective Tools for Effective Management" manners of a well-trained chauffeur. 
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space needs 
with J-M Movable 


Walls 
Vit) 


aap ee 
a 


erie 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls are made of 
noncritical materials. They permit the quick, easy space changes 
vital to today’s rapidly expanding industries. 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


Johns-Manvill 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
“ “ “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto |, Ontario. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


able Wille 
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INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY /OHNS-MANVILLE 








NEW OLSTRIBUTOR 
OPPORTUNITY { 
cee 


YOU CAN STRIKE 
COFFEE 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- 
pensers for factories, offices, 
stores gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services or leases equip- 
ment —sells K wik-Kafé Coffee 
and supplies. 


Send for free 20-page 
catalog-brochure, 

which tells the Rudd- ~s 
Melikian story. = 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. B., 1949 N. Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Po. 











Key territories still available for 
franchise include Detroit, Boston, 
Cleveland. Write for full details. 





problem child? 


Cruel words at any 
age—“‘problem child!” 
But fortunately scientific 
means are now at hand to 
help you Hear Acarn! If 
you have a hearing problem, 
you'll find Maico’s new 
Free Boox.et extremely 
helpful. See your local 
Maico Consultant (offices 
in principal cities) or 
mail coupon today. 


5) 


DEPT.1101 «THE MAICO CO, mc. | 
21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Please send FREE BOOKLET ond teil 
me how | con heor better! 








City. State. 
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SEWAGE SYSTEM 


GOVERNMENT 


of Chicago’s Sanitary District makes the city’s sewage 
water pure enough for industrial use, so .. . 


Tying Sewage Disposal 


e Sale of sludge from its 


For something like 75 years, Chicago 
has been trying to figure out what to 
do with its sewage. As fast as it solved 
one problem, it ran into another. 

Virst the sewage polluted the city’s 
water supply, Lake Michigan, and 
started a typhoid epidemic. With some 
monumental engineering, the city re- 
versed the flow of the Chicago River 
and sent everything draining off to the 
south. But then the downstream towns 
began to howl. To quict them, Chicago 
started treating its sewage—and found 
itself losing moncy on the deal. 
¢ The Combination—Now, the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago, the largest sew- 
age disposal and treatment system in 
the world, thinks it has the problem 
licked. For the past two years, it has 
been plaving a combination of modern 
plant, tight-fisted operation, and close 
cooperation with industry. As a result, 
it can not only show declining costs; 
it is picking up an increasing amount of 
revenue from two sources: 

¢ Rental of promising plant sites 
along its canals. With the water cleaned 
up, these properties are valuable loca- 
tions instead of just the banks of an 
open scwcr 


scwage 
treatment plants as fertilizer. 
e Methods—Last weck, the district gave 
an cxample of how it has been cutting 
costs: It substituted dicsel for 
locomotives on its 15-mi. plant railroad 
This will lop $45, ff the district's 
yearly operating expenses 
District President Anthony A. Olis 

can name some other achievements his 
outfit has chalked up during the past 
two years. It has 

e Cut the num f fulltime em 
plovees by more than 100, part-time 
employees by more than 700. Present 
pavroll includes 1,867 fulltime people 
and 368 part-time. ‘Thus, despite wag¢ 
increases averaging about 10%, pavroll 
costs have gone up | v7 

e Removed its purchasing depart 
ment from political control. Buying is 
now handled by a professional purchas 
ing agent recommended by civic or 
ganizations. 

¢ Brought the level of sewage treat 
ment up to 89% efficiency. This is 
about as high as you can expect from 
anv sewage treatment system. 
e Pork Barrel—Chicagoans regard all 
this as something of a miracle. It’s a 


steam 
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PLANT SITES along the canal are attracting industry, fattening the district's 


revenues. 


It also sells dried sewage as fertilizer, while . . . 


to Industrial Development 


far cry from the “whoopee era” of the 
1920s. 

‘Lypical of its activities back then was 
the incident of the bridle path. One 
day the district decided to have the 
cinders from its power plants hauled 
away. It paid a contractor to do the job. 
Then it paid the same contractor to 
dump the same cinders on a three-mi. 
path alongside one of its canals. Cost 
of this was $2.60 a vard, but the path 
still didn’t look clegant enough for the 
district commissioners. They proceeded 
to install lampposts every 300 fect along 
the way, at a cost of $1,200 apiece. ‘The 
bridle path cost Chicago taxpavers—only 
a few of whom knew how to ride a horse 
—about $1]-million. 
¢ Beginnings—The Sanitary District 
was about 20 vears old at that time. 
It was conceived out of a disaster that 
occurred in 1885. 

In that vear, Chicago had the heavi- 
est rainstorm in its history. Over 6 in. 
of rain fell during two days in August. 
The water cleaned out the city’s sewers, 
streets, and catch basins, and dumped 
everything into the Chicago River. The 
river, in turn, unloaded into Lake 
Michigan. 
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Chicago’s water supply comes from 
intake pipes in the lake. These pipes 
are located far enough out so that, in 
the old days when Chicago passed its 
sewage into the lake, the pollution 
would cither settle to the bottom or be 
well diluted by the time it reached the 
intakes. After the 1885 rainstorm, how- 
ever, so much sewage poured into the 
lake so fast that it got out to the in- 
takes in abnormal strength. The.result 
was that Chicago was hit by a plague 
of tvphoid fever. 
¢ Remedies—Within days after the 
flood, a commission was appointed to 
study the problem. The obvious solu- 
tion was to stop dumping sewage into 
the lake. But how? 

After picking up and dropping several 
ideas, the commission finally came up 
with a workable plan: There was a point 
near Lockport, Ill., not far from the 
outskirts of Chicago, where the Chicago 
River passed within 28 mi. of the 
Des Plaines River. The two rivers 
flowed in opposite directions; the Chi- 
cago northeast into Lake Michigan, the 
Des Plaines southwest into the Illinois 
River and eventually into the Misssis- 
sippi. The thing to do, the commission 
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From a simple job of reglazing or repaint- 
ing to a major repair of badly warped or 


bowed sash, Tremco methods substantially 
cut maintenance costs. 


TREMCO MEN “KNOW-HOW” 
makes possible 
eftective results x“, 
of substantial sav- > ; 
ings. Tremco Man 
J.L. Fahey expertly 

, planned this low- ; 
cost sash saving 
job for Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., 
Newark, N. J. A trained Tremco Man ( 

\ 


like him is located near you. 


aty low costs 
Voi 
e 


Costly to replace rusted and bowed steel 
sash was saved by welding in new members. 
Worped ventilators were tightly fitted, 
using Tremco’s low cost methods. Complete 
re-setting of glass was avoided by Tremco 
“needle glazing”. Painting with Tremco anti- 
rust compounds stopped further deteriora- 
tion, Result: Weather-tight windows and 
improved appearance at a substantial 
savings. There is no obligation for Tremco 
Man inspection and advice. The Tremco 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
or The Tremco Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


TREMMCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


UM-1021 








COBWEBS IN THE 
THINK TANK 7? 


Call it weariness, mental fatigue . . . or 
just the time of day ... when you find 
yourself floundering on thé job and 
want to wake up—-GO WASH YOUR 
FACE. You'll be surprised how quickly 
your tired muscles and jangled nerves 
respond to soap and water and a rub 
with a fresh, absorbent cotton towel. 





COTTON TOWEL SERVICE 
No investment required. Get com- 
plete service on a low-cost basis. 
Under “Towel Supply Service” or 
“Linen Supply Service" in the tele- 
phone book, you'll find your sup- 
pliers—call them today! 


You can rub and rub to your heart’s content—cven with a heavy beard, cotton 
towels will not shed or leave a trail of residue on your skin. 

WHAT PICKS YOU UP, PICKS UP YOUR EMPLOYEES. When you 
provide clean cotton towels, workers get added benefits from their rest periods. 
Watch efficiency, production, and morale climb when “Cotton Fresh-Up” is 


on the job. 


finen Supply ssoctation of Lmerica 


and NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
22 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





“... Sanitary engineers went 
to work on a sewage treat- 
ment project... .” 


SEWAGE starts on p. 78 


1 channel con- 
ind (2) reverse 
This way, the 


decided, was to (1 
necting the two rivers 
the flow of the Chicago 
Chicago would draw itcr out of the 
lake, pick up the cit sewage, and 
carry it down into the Des Plaines. 

The Sanitary District of Chicago was 
set up formally in 1859. It took over 
the job, dug the canal into the Des 
Plaines, built pumping stations to keep 
the Chicago River flowing away from 
the lake. The reversed r now forms 
what’s known as the “main channel” 
(map, page 78). As the city got bigger 
and the amount of sewage increased, 
the district dug extra canals from the 
lake to the river—the Calumet Sag 
Channel and the North Shore Channel. 
This extra water kept the sewage di- 
luted and kept it flowing fast through 
the channels. 
¢ Troubles—Then a new _ problem 
cropped up. Towns downriver along 
the Des Plaines and Ilinois took a dim 
view of having Chicago’s waste matter 
flow past their windows 

Other objections came from people 
who lived or traveled along the district's 
canals. Chicago was growing fast both 
in population and industry. Even with 
10,000 cu. ft. of Lake Michigan water 
pouring into the svstem cverv second, 
the sewage wasn’t dilute cnough. 

So the city’s sanitary engineers went 
to work on a sewage treatment project. 
The first plant went into operation in 
1921: others followed in 1922 and 1928. 
This made the canals sanitary again, and 
also appeased the downriver towns. 
¢ More Troubles—But still the district's 
troubles weren’t over. Another problem 
cropped up in 1930 

At that time, Chicago’s method of 
sewage treatment was to filtcr the waste 
matter out of the water, haul it on land, 
dry it and process it, and dump the 
sterilized sludge back into the canals. 
This method works fine if vou have 
cnough water to dilute the sludge and 
carry it awav swiftly. If vou don’t. the 
sludge soon becomes just as rank and 
unsanitarv as it had been before vou 
treated it. 

Chicago's 10,000 cu. ft. of water per 
second was enough to keep its canals 
sanitarv. But in the late 1920s, the 
water level of Lake Michigan bean 
dropping—and with it the levels of 
Lake Huron and Lake Eric. Neighbor- 
ing states blamed this on Chicago's 
drawing the water into its canals. Even- 
tually, in 1930, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ordered the Sanitarv District to 
cut its water diversion to 1,500 cu. ft. 
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65 differedt types of business 


(the modern photographic process that records documents of any type 
instantaneously .. . for a fraction of a cent apiece). 


Banks , for o¢arnple,, 


Your business 7 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate Recordak 
microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly remarkable 
photographic process is already simplifying filing and accounting 
routines which are similar to yours . . . doing a more efficient job at 
a fraction of your present costs. 


Write today for detailed information on the process . . . and the 
complete line of Recordak Microfilmers now offered on a surprise 
ingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 


sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. 


. +. are using Recordak microfilming to 
eliminate costly manual routines from 
the daily operation. 

The savings in bookkeeping are typical: 
a unique single-posting system is followed 
. +» 100% duplication of effort is eliminated 
. .. bookkeeping machine requirements are 
reduced as much as 40% . . . stationery 
costs, 50%, 

In addition to saving time and dollars in 
this manner, Recordak microfilming increases 
protection—gives the bank photographically 
accurate and complete records which can’t 
be tampered with or altered without detec- 
tion .. . which can be vault-stored in 1% of 
the “paper” filing space. 

This enables the bank to improve and ex- 
pand its services to commercial and indi- 
vidual accounts. For example, if cancelled 
checks are lost—and questions arise—the 
whole story can be reviewed in a Recordak 
Film Reader; and if facsimiles of the missing 
items are needed to help substantiate pay- 
ments, they can be produced directly from 
the bank’s microfilm records. 





in Ww. RE ROPE, foo, 
the RIGHT KIND of muscle 


makes the difference 


Endowed with highly specialized leg muscles, the 
kangaroo is able to make tremendous flying leaps 
—even with Junior perched in the rumble seat. 
In wire rope, too, specialized jobs call for 
specialized muscles. That’s why in Wickwire Rope 
we make sure you always get the proper combina- 
tion of physical properties to best resist the 
destructive forces found on your particular job— 
whether they be abrasion, load strain, shock stress 


or bending fatigue. 


Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 
experience and specialized know-how which 
A YELLOW TRIANGLE assure you of exactly the right kind of rope your 
ON THE REEL sa 
IDENTIFIES WIRE ROPE particular job demands. See your Wickwire Rope 
distributor or contact our nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION —Abilene (Tex.) + Denver + Houston + Odessa (Tex.) + Phoenix + Salt Lake City « Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION — Los Angeles + Oakland + Portland * San Francisco « Seattle * Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION — Boston + Buffalo + Chattanooga » Chicago + Detroit » Emienton (Pa.) * New York * Philadelphia 
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. . . Capital outlay went 
from $17.4-million in 1947 
to $36.2-million in 1950...” 


SEWAGE starts on p. 78 


per second—less th ne-sixth of what 
the district figured it needed. 

¢ Costly Job—Thic nly thing to do, 
after that, was to set up a treatment 
system> that requit no dilution of 
sewage at all. 

I'he shift to full t tment of sewage 
sent the district’s bond load and operat 
ing costs—and, ci quently, taxes 
skyrocketing. By | sewage taxes 
were up to 86¢ for every $100 of as 
sessed valuation « | estate. 

World War I] put a quick stop to 
this improvement p im. ‘Taxes slid 
down to 21¢ per S$ in 1946. But 
when the war ended, the program went 
into high gear again. And not only did 
the system have to be improved; it had 
to be expanded a Chicago had 
gained new population and new sub 
urbs; more sewage lines had to be built, 
existing treatment plants beefed up. 
Capital outlay went from $17.4-million 
in 1947 to $36.2-n in 1950. This 
year, it’s expected t 1 around $19.4- 
million, followed b fairly rapid slope 
off in the next few ve Che treatment 
svstem is now big ugh to absorb 
plenty of mctropolit srowth 
e Extras—To put ll a burden as 
possible on taxpavers, the district has 
been looking around for ways of making 
money. 

With the sewage treatment plants 
operating, water in t canal is pure 
enough for industria ce. Plant sites 
along the canal hav ecn going like 
hotcakes during the past few vears 

Other cash-raising s have had to 
be actively develop< Looming large 
right now, for instan 1 plan based 
on the fact that dried sludge from the 
treatment plants contains a high per- 
centage “6f vitamin B This is the 
vitamin that makes livestock grow faster 
on less feed 

The district — trust have voted 
$5,000 to the University of Illinois’ Col 
lege of Agriculture f periments with 
the idea. For several months the ex 
perts have been feedin vgs, which will 
cat anything, on a dict containing 2 
sludge. Last week Dr. B. Connor John 
son, professor of ani nutrition, re 
ported that the mixti more effec 
tive than ordinary crystalline B-12. 

Because of this, the trict’s trustees 
think that sales of s re as fertilizer 
and feed—together th industrial 
rentals—mav one day almost equal oper- 
ating expenses. When that happens, 
they figure Chicago taxpavers will strew 
the drainage canals witl SCS 
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T CAN HAPPEN with machines as 
well as men. Ask the Powers 
Regulator Company of Skokie, III. 
~manufacturer of automatic temper- 
ature and humidity control systems. 


Powers Regulator, like many 
companies these days, was faced 
with the necessity of increasing pro- 
duction of a battery of turret lathes, 
some of which needed replacement. 
They also wanted to call in some 
of their subcontracted work. So 
they bought a Warner & Swasey 
1-AC Single Spindle Automatic to 


Story of a Reliefer 
that became the No. 1 Starter 


help take the pressure off their 
hand-operated machines. 

This company soon discovered 
that they had never fully realized 
the tremendous work potential of 
the 1-AC. It kept taking over more 
and more turret lathe work—in- 
creasing the production on some of 
the more complex pieces as much 
as three times. So the company 
scheduled the 1-AC for additional 
shifts—still more work. 

Today the machine is running 
three 8-hour shifts, 6 days a week. 
It has eased the load on the turret 


1 Wainer ¢ Swasey | — 


lathes—and the company has 
recovered work previously sub- 
contracted. They now have another 
1-AC on order. 

This story is not unusual. The 
1-AC’s quick setup and extreme 
accuracy make it ideal for increas- 
ing production on many turret lathe 
jobs—while requiring less skilled 
operators. And its advantages as an 
automatic cuts costs on short and 
long run jobs. But find out how 
the 1-AC will boost profits in your 
plant—call in our nearest Field 
Engineer for all the facts. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Cleveldivd 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








TOP MEN like Secretary Lovett resign RANK AND FILE workers in government departments are mostly under civil service or 
similar merit systems. They stay in their jobs no matter who wins. 


when a new President comes in, but .. . 


WHOEVER BECOMES PRESIDENT. 


The Victor Won't Get Many Spoils 


When a new President takes office 
next January, he'll have less patronage 
to hand out than any other chief execu- 
tive since Chester A. Arthur. The num- 


ber of government jobs has multiplied 


astronomically since then, but the um- 
brella of civil service has spread its pro- 
tection wider and wider. 

Of the more than 2-million govern- 
ment jobs from top to bottom, the next 
President and Congress will have‘ a 
mere 2,000 or less to reshuffle. 
¢ Spoils on Downgrade—Presidential 
patronage has been shrinking ever since 
1883. That was when the 47th Con- 
gress, with the memory of Garfield’s 
assassination still fresh, passed the first 
civil service law. 

In 20 years of Roosevelt-Truman ad- 
ministration, civil service has been ex- 
panded to all but a big handful of gov- 
ernment employees. In some depart- 
ments and agencies, this protection 
doesn’t carry the name of civil service. 
But their own merit plans have the 
same effect. 

One way or another, most of the 
rank-and-filers are secure from patronage 
changes by a new President. Federal 
attornevs and marshals—once favorite 
spoils jobs—are under four-year terms; 
they can, of course, fail of reappoint- 
ment. Collectors of internal revenue 
are all under civil service, except for 
the director in Washington.  Post- 
masterships, formerly the most abun- 
dant plums of all, are filled by selection 
from a civil service list. 
¢ What’s Left—The President still has 
an open choice of his policy-making 
people: his Cabinet, his White House 
retinue, his National Security Council, 
his Council of Economic Advisers. 
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He also has control over who. shall 
be chairmen of most of the various 
regulatory agencies, though he can’t 
overturn theelincup of the commissions. 
He has to wait for ends of terms, for 
deaths, or for resignations. Of course, 
he can put on a little pressure for the 
last of these outs, and custom is on his 
side. 

Then, too, there are a lot of adminis- 
trative jobs in the executive department 
that have broad influence on policies. 
Even at the policy-making level, the 
President doesn’t have a completely free 
hand, though. Ground rules sav that 
career diplomats and career civilians at 
the Pentagon can’t be booted, though 
they may be shuffled. 


1. The Departments 


Here is a rundown on the status of 
the various executive departments un- 
der a new President: 

State. Secretary Dean Acheson will 
leave in January, no matter who wins 
the election. The undersecretary, two 
deputy secretaries, cight assistant sec- 
retaries, 58 ambassadors, and 14 minis- 
ters are all replaceable, though some 
would revert to their positions as 
career diplomats. 

Treasury. Secretary John Snyder in- 
tends to leave even if Stevenson is 
clected. The undersecretary, two as- 
sistant secretarics, and the general 
counsel can also be replaced. 

Defense. Sccretary Robert A. Lovett 
(picture) has already said he will quit. 
Deputy Secretary William C. Foster 
will probably leave, too, regardless of 
who wins the clection. On the other 
hand, chances are the new President 


couldn’t afford to replace Wilfred J. 
McNeil, a career man who is assistant 
secretary and comptroller—he knows 
more about defense spending than any- 
one else in Washington. Assistant 
Secretaries Anna M. Rosenberg (man- 
power) and Charlies A. Coolidge 
(legal and legislative) probably would 
be replaced. 

All the civilian brass in the Army, 
Navy, and \Air Force departments are 
vulnerable to change 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army chicf 
of staff, has one more i to go ona 
four-year term; he could be reappointed 
to a full or interim term. Adm. Wil- 
liam Fechteler, chief of naval opera- 
tions, is serving a four-vear term ending 
August, 1955. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, 
Air Force chief of staff, has a four- 
year term, too, but he got an extension 
of another year from President Truman. 

On the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley has a two-vear term 
as chairman, expiring next vear. He 
can be reappointed at the pleasure of 
the President. 

Justice. Attorney General James P. 
McGranery will go, for sure. So will 
the solicitor general, deputy attorney 
general, and five assistant attorneys 
general. j 

Post Office. Postmaster General Jesse 
Donaldson is a career man who might 
survive if Stevenson is elected, but not 
if Eisenhower wins. That is tradition- 
ally the superplum of politics. If the 
top man changes, the deputy post- 
master general and three assistants will 
also change. 

Interior. Secretary Oscar L. Chapman 
is campaigning for Stevenson and 
should survive if his man wins; other- 
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Outstanding 
Performance 


e Introducing new harmony into the movement 
of carload freight, B&O’s Sentinel Service has 
brightened the mood of many a shipper. Its 
key is dependability—accurate scheduling from 
team track or siding at origin, to team track or 
siding at destination. Even if your plant is not 
actually on B&O lines, you can benefit. Sentinel 
Service is automatically applied to cars when 
they are received on the B&O. 


Shippers have found the Automatic Records 
feature of Sentinel Service helpful, too! When 
schedules of cars are interrupted, both shipper 
and receiver are notified, then advised again 
of reforwarding. 


Siding-to-siding dependability and Auto- 
matic Records provide outstanding perform- 
ance. Why not get the benefit of both with 
B&O’s Sentinel Service? Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things -better! 
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“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” = 
IBC Netu 


THE GREATEST N 


? Most of it was 
ed Euclid —the 
rs ago, that the 


Remember Your Geomet 
discovered by a smart Greek n 
man who told us, thousands of y 
shortest distance between two points is a straight 
line. But where deep mines are concerned, that 
straight line runs on a slope—from the diggings to 
a surface-located tipple. And that poses a question 
— how high can you lift a load with a conveyor 
belt? 


Time was when the answer was 
—only a couple of hundred feet or so. But that was 
before the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — 
developed a conveyor belt construction that sinews 


“not very high” 


the belt with a single layer of high tensile steel 
cables in the heart of the belt, insulated and pro- 
tected by rubber and plies of heavy fabric. Called 
“COMPASS Steel Cable Belts” — these conveyor 
belts pointed the way to new record lifts. 


Year by year, mine operators have been going 
deeper below ground — lifting greater loads to 
greater heights, With a series of these belts — one 
passing its load along to the next — there is no 
limit to the height you can climb. Even one belt 
can reach higher than Yosemite Falls, with a con- 
tinuous stream of material adding up to a tre- 


mendous tonnage. 


Moving huge tonnages to the surface in the 
shortest space of time has always been the secret 
of economical and profitable mining operations. 
So it isn’t very hard to understand how it happens 
that the G.T. M. has belted 16 of the top 19 slope 
lifts on record—including the three world’s record 
lifts. Yet today’s record installation shown in the 
blueprint will be dwarfed tomorrow—thanks to the 
G.T.M.-developed COMPASS construction. 


If you have a mine, it will pay you to look into 
slope conveyors to handle your output. For above- 
ground operations, conveyor belts can help you to 
more economical, more profitable operations, too 
—over many miles, or inside your plant. So get in 
touch with the man who knows conveyor belts best 
—the G.T.M.—by writing Goodyear, Mechanical 
Akron 16, Ohio. 

LOOK FOR YOUR GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTOR in the yellow pages of your Telephone Directory 
under “‘Rubber Products’ or “Rubber Goods.” He handles Hose, 


Flat Belts, V-Belts, Molded Goods, Packing, Tank Lining, Rubber- 
Covered Rolls built to the world’s highest standard of quolity. 


Goods Division, 


< be TM. The Gowtvear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


_—_ 


AME IN RUBBER 





The gossamer-sheer of tres chic 
Orlon blouses from acetylene, 
a basic ingredient of the newest 
materials for clothing — 
insulations — plastics, 


the frontiers of progress youl find 


From a lance of fire — to a lady's clothes. Carbide acetylene is the 
basic building block of a whole range of today’s — and tomorrow's 


newest products, 


Combined with oxygen, acetylene forms a key to our industrial 
progress. As metal welding, cutting, and conditioning agents carbide 
and carbide acetylene add their share to an economy based on high 


industrial production. 


And these are but two of the many products of the Air Reduction 
Corporate family — products contributing to almost every phase 


of American lite — and progress. 


In fact, wherever progress is racing ahead to new frontiers, you will 
find an Air Reduction Product. 


<=) = 
Ais? Air Repuction Company, INCORPORATED 


60 EAST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Divisions of Air Reduction Company 

AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY, A 
DUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
trial Gases, Welding and Cutting Eq 

* AIRCO EQUIPMENT MANUFA 
DIVISION * NATIONAL CARBIDE 
PANY... Calcium Corbide * OH! 
CAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMEN 


OHIO CHEMICAL PACIFIC COMPANY 


Medical Gases and Apparatus 
Equipment * PURE CARBONIC C 
Carbonic Gas and “Dry-ice 


COMPANY INTERNATIONAL Ext 


REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Tertiary Acetylenic Alcohols and 





wise, no. Also vulnerable are an under- 
secretary and three assistants. 

Agriculture. Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan is slated for the gate, along 
with the undersecretary, assistant sec- 
retary, and top administrators of mar- 
keting and production agencies. 

Commerce. Secretary Charles Saw- 
yer is quitting, whether or no. The 
President will also fill two underscc- 
retary posts and two assistant secretary- 
ships. 

bor. Secretary Maurice J. Tobin 

will go, and there'll be an undersecre- 
tary post and four assistant secretary 
posts to fill. 


lil. The Agencies 


Equally important to businessmen 
are the administrators of the long line 
of federal agencies. Here’s how they 
stand: 

Munitions Board. Chairman John D. 
Small, an executive vice-chairman, and 
three vice-chairmen are all subject to 
replacement. They have no_ fixed 
terms. 

Renegotiation Board. This independ- 
ent agency established in 1951 is gov- 
ernecd by a chairman and five other 
members. All can be replaced. 

Federal Reserve Board. Members are 
appointed to 14-year terms, one expir- 
ing every two years. There'll be no 
vacancy this winter. But it’s customary 
for the chairman to resign—only as 
chairman, not as a board member— 
when a new President comes in. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. One 
member of the board is automatically 
picked when the President appoints 
a controller of the currency. The other 
two members started in August, 1951, 
on six-year terms, but it’s customary— 
not mandatorv—for them also to re- 
sign when a new President takes office. 

Securities & Exchange Commission. 
Five members serve five-year terms, onc 
running out cach year. The chairman 
is picked by the President, but mem- 
bers don’t customarily resign at a 
change in the presidency. 

Federal Power Commission. Chair- 
man Thomas C. Buchanan is now serv- 
ing under interim appointment. Four 
other terms expire from next June to 
June, 1956. 

Federal Trade Commission. If Eisen- 
hower wins, there’d be a replacement 
for Commissioner John Carson, whose 
term expires this week, and Chairman 
James M. Mead would step down from 
the chair. But Mead and the three 
other commissioners would stay on un- 
til their terms expire. 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Chairman Paul Walker’s term ex- 
pires next year, and he'd resign if the 
Republicans won. This week’s resigna- 
tion of Robert F. Jones leaves a 2-year 
interim appointment to be filled. 
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Do you use films 
in your business? 


New ultra-simple 


RCA “400” projector 


makes film showing 
4 ways easier! 





So simple you can... 
1. Set up in 2 minutes 
2. Thread film in 30 seconds 
3. Pack up in 3 minutes 
4. Carry like an overnight bag 


You get all this ease of operation... 
plus the clearest picture and the sweet- 
est sound you've ever seen and heard 
on any 16mm projector. Quality pro- 
jection ... the kind that puts added 
impact into your sales story or train- 
ing message. 

No more last-minute failures 
This projector is built for business... 
for fast, easy, reliable operation under 
rough commercial usage. Both pro- 
jection lamp and exciter lamp can be 
replaced in just seconds. It’s easy on 


the film, too. You can project the 
same film 50 or 500 times without ap- 
preciable wear or damage to film. 


Try RCA “400” in your business 
Before you buy any projector, try 
RCA. Set it up. Thread it. See the 
brilliant RCA picture. Hear the rich 
clear RCA sound. Pack it up. Carry 
it. Then compare it with any other 
projector on the market. You'll quickly 
see why it’s the growing favorite 
with businessmen everywhere. 


More details? Mail coupon TODAY! 


Visual Products, Dept. 261D 


like an overnight bag. 


Name 





Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Without obligation, please send me full story on the 
new RCA “400” projector that I can set up in 2 minutes, 
thread in 30 seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and carry 


Position 





Company 





Address 








City 


State 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES 


Every 24 hours, an average of 
27 victims comprise a tragic, 
nationwide loss because certain 
buildings fail to provide safety 
from FIRE. The corrective? In- 
stall GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers to discover and stop FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO .. . PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
MARBLE REGISTRATION DESK in lobby of famed old Saratoga hotel is one vestige of 


Last Day 


Old Gideon Put ever dreamed 
of what he was start yack in 1802 
As far as he was « d, the thre 
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OKLAHOMA'S - , WS storv wooden hot ult just mad 
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WATER Unlimited supply at 5 ' f «put up Putnam's | to give them 
cents per thousand gallons treated. ; ‘Fe ae. _& a place to stay 

e Good Guess—( n Putnam 


PROCESS STEAM «: 20 as ; yy r proved to be a businessman 
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the dignity and glitter during the .. . 


of the Grand 


Union Hotel, would close for good. 
¢ Big and Lush—The grandiose physi- 
cal layout was due to A. TT. Stewart, 
a New York City merchant. Stewart 
bought the property in 1871 for $532,- 
000, set about a real expansion program. 
By 1875, he had the great new struc- 
ture virtually complete and as it was 
to stand from them on. Now the 
hotel had a frontage on Broadway of 
450 ft., wings running back from each 
end nearly a quarter of a mile. Land- 
scaped gardens lay between the wings. 
To the people of the day, this hotel, 
whose every detail followed the clab- 
orate Victorian design then popular, was 
“the purest magnificence.” In size and 
litter, the Grand Union stood as a per- 
ect symbol of as gaudy and lavish an 
era as the world has séen. Then the 
world’s largest hotel, it had 850 sleeping 
rooms, a dining room 306 ft. long and 
70 ft. wide, capable of seating 1,000 
guests, a mile of broad piazzas. 
¢ Crystal and Marble—It had luxury as 
well, in almost every nook and' cranny. 
Tons of marble gleamed in the impres- 
sive lobby, in the ballrooms, from the 
tops of bureaus in every room. Crystal 
chandeliers glittered over guests while 
thev ate the best of foods and drank the 
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Union Hotel 


best of wines; or while they danced to 
Amcrica’s most famous orchestras. 

¢ The Heyday—This extraordinary ho- 
tel was bound to attract extraordinary 
people—and it did. Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant was a frequent guest; so were 
composer Victor Herbert and _ actor 
John Drew. Here the beauteous Lillian 
Russell, worshipped by all America, had 
a permanent suite—No. 213. 

The last quarter of the last century— 
particularly the nineties—marked the 
heyday of the Grand Union. Now horse 
racing had come to Saratoga, bringing 
even more wealth. But as the Victorian 
era began to fade, so did its major sym- 
bol. Gradually the Grand Union be- 
came more and more run down. 
¢ The End Comes—This vear its pres- 
ent owncrs, a group of businessmen in 
nearby Glens Falls, put it up for sale 
again. But nobody wanted it as a hotel; 
instead, it-was sold to be torn down 
to make room for a shopping center. 
So at noon on Aug. 31, 1952, at the 
end of the racing season, the Grand 
Union Hotel closed its doors for good. 
And last weck, the agonizing work of 
destruction of a great but outworn sym- 
bol had begun. To see the first step in 
that process, turn to page 92. 














Floor-saving for homes! 


It’s amazing how noiselessly and easily 
furniture moves when it is on Bassick 
Rubber-Cushion Glides. Anyone can at- 
tach them in a jiffy. The broad flat base 
of polished, hardened steel gives smooth, 
scratch-free sliding, sure protection to 
floors and rugs. There’s rubber between 
the glide’s base and the leg to cushion 
the load . . . an extra safeguard. There's 
no finer glide made, 
and Bassick’s are 
not expensive. Ask 
for them at your 
hardware or office 
supply store. 


Money-saving 
for industry! 


You'll save money by using Bassick 
Casters and Wheels to reduce the “Re- 
ducible 30%” (material-handling costs) 
Bassick “Super 99” Casters make light of 
medium-heavy loads, shock absorbing 
Bassick “Floating-Hub” Casters cushion 
loads, and Bassick “Grooved - Wheel” 
Casters on angle track efficiently handle 
loads moved frequently in the same direc- 

: tion. There are types for 
S) every need at your Bas- 
sick industrial distributor 
THE Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. /n 
Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 5 
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HUGE PAINTING in ballroom measures 29 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft., hasframe 1 ft. 7 in. in width. It was painted by Ad Yvon. 


ott 


GAIETY and laughter marked garden par’ DESERTION was the most evident thing LILLIAN RUSSELL suite is just as it was 
ties at old hotel in its heyday. But... in still beautiful gardens after shutdown. in her day. This shows its parlor. 


VERANDAH at back of hotel is empty of guests after hotel is EMPTY MAILBOXES behind registration desk are mute testi- 
closed, is just a convenient place to sort furniture. mony to the end of an era of Victorian grandeur 
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THE 
CHECK OUT TIME 
s 


wit Tee BELL aR 


GLITTER OF PAST AGE remains in chandeliers which still gleam proudly, but which soon will go. Lobby clock has already gone; 
elaborate frame on famed ballroom picture and old wallphones in bedrooms are still there—for the present. 


PARTIES like this were held in this ballroom at the Grand 
Union in its days as the largest hotel in the world. 


see no more parties. 


BALLROOM today remains unchanged—except that it is empty, will 
Piano was played by Victor Herbert. 


Victorian Atmosphere Lingers On 


After last Aug. 31, there quickl 
came a change in the atmosphere of 
the Grand Union Hotel. When vou 
entered the lobby, vou felt a vast sense 
of emptiness that had never been there 
before. The orderly arrangements of 
chairs on the porches gave wav to a 
jumble, as furniture—thousands of items 
—was sorted out. 

Even the garden, still beautiful with 
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its old trees and lawns, seemed de- 
serted. You could look down the long 
verandahs, and not see a sign of any 
living thing. Everywhere, inside and 
out, there was a murmuring silence, as 
the hard-headed business of demise got 
under way 

Yet, in spite of the broad vacant 
spaces and the sense of decay that parts 
of the run-down hotel gave, the old 


grandeur and dignity still remained 
Che chandeliers still glittered and the 
marble still gleamed—just as they had 
in gaver days. But preparations to de- 
stroy even this were, out of necessity, 
actively under way. With the sorting 
and the cataloging finished, the second 
step of dissolution went into high gear 
last week. For how it was done, turn 
to page 94. 
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AUCTIONEER 


NO GENTILITY of old was noticeable in the Grand Union as people pushed and shoved to get what they came for 


An Era Goes 


Last week there was life again around 
the old hotel in Saratoga Springs. But 
when the 
history 
stead of the genteel laughter of ladies 
in crinoline, there was the businesslike 
discussion among lady antique dealers 
of objects up for sale. 
heartv laughter of Victorian gentlemen 
over cigars and brandy in the bar, there 


davs 
social 


not like the 
Union made 
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bedrooms 
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intiques—as ... 


on the Auction Block 


grand piano used 


was the harsh voice of the auctioneer. 
¢ The Breakup—Flor the first practical 
step in the breakup of the Grand Union 
Hotel was the auctioning of its furnish- 
lot had been sold to 
George Siegel, New York textile manu- 
ind to his 
Siegel, of Albany, for a rumored $250,- 
Chey had sold privately some of 
items, including : 


ings 
facturer, 


OOO. 
the more 


The whole 


valuable 


brother, 


R. 


Herbert. 
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country 
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For all the miracles of science and engineering wrapped up in a tele- 
vision chassis, the cabinet which holds them was still a hand-made 
item—until the C ‘roslet Division of the Aveo Manufacturing Company 
found a better method . . . with the help of 3M adhesives. 


At Crosley veneered we wood panels are bonded to a welded steel frame 
with adhesives*. By making cabinets in this fashion, costly hand work 
is eliminated and cabinet making put on a production line basis. 


When Crosley first conceived this technique they turned to 3M for 
adhesives engineering. Working together, job-engineered adhesives and 
required production methods were developed. The result is a cabinet 
of unsurpassed beauty ... strength greater than in hand-made cabi- 
nets... lower costs... and a production greatly increased! 


3M adhesives are the modern solution to many types of fastening or 
bonding problems, often bringing important savings in cost and a better 
product. Along with superior adhesives, 3M can also provide you with 
the engineering services so important to a successful application. 
See what adhesives can do for you 


Call your nearest 3M office and have a 3M adhesives engineer give 
you technical he ‘lp on your problem. Or write 3M, Dept. 19, in Detroit 


agp ded ee ee ene ct ee MONESINES ~ CORTNOE - SEALERS 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION + 411. PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
GENERAL OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6 © EXPORT: 270 PARK AVE, MEW YORK 17 ©¢ IN CANADA; LONDON 


MAKERS OF *‘SCOTCH GRANO PRESSURE-SENSITIVE AOHESIVE TAPES © “SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND RECOROING TAPE © 'SCOTCHLITE BRAND 
ote at oot re eee ws ont ore e008, © 0. 09.0 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @°'3M ABRASIVE PAPER ANO CLOTH @ 3M AOHESIVES AND COATINGS 0° 3M ROOFING GRANULES @'' 3M CHEMICALS 








You won’t find our name on the package, 
but to American coffee roasters—famous 
for the finest brands sold anywhere— 
Otis, McAllister & Co. is a reliable 
source of the world’s best coffees. 

Backed by 60 years experience in Central 
and South America—with 16 affiliated 
offices staffed with experts who have made 
a career of knowing coffee Otis 

has contributed much to help 

develop the fine blends 

and your enjoyment of them. 


Coffee is the economic life blood of many 
Latin American Republics. Coffee means 
dollars to these countries—enables them to 
buy—and Otis to assist in selling 

many famous American products, such as: 
Sun-Maid Raisins, Pillsbury Flour, 








# . . to the people of Sara- 
toga, this was more than a 
catastrophe —it was dese- 


cration...” 
GRAND UNION starts on p. 90 


sale. And virtually all of them were 
straight from the \ in era 

¢ Special and Common—On top of 
that, of course, were t pecial items— 
the somber, heavy bar against which 
had pressed the bellic f some of the 
era’s most famous and 
the stately crystal 

elaborate sconce A finally, there 
were the more com lace but use- 
ful objects like act f carpets, bed 
ind other 


ifamou p* ople; 
indeliers; the 


ding, scores of wick 
items of no antiqu 
¢ Desecration—T'o the peopl 
toga, this auction nore than a 
catastrophe—it was a ration. Said 
George Siegel: “Why, t got tears 
in their eves when t mi ( 
for the auction; the n-hearted, 
believe me.” 

And well they mi 
one thing, they 
beautiful marble 


of Sara- 


been. For 


registration desk be 


sale of coffee and 
other, the auction 
of the gentility of 
by bedroom, it bro 
ple who crowded and 
they were riding the N 
at rush hour. So 
small rooms that m 
object high overh 
could see what the 
But the Saratogia 
way. Thev had a last 
buving something t 
in their own home 
far—competition from t rofessionals 
was too great. The auction was all busi 
ness, and there was n m for senti- 
ment 
¢ Shopping Center—Th ime thing 
applied to the hotel lf. When it 
was put up for sal wanted to 
take it on and cont to operate it 
as a hotel. Instead bought by 
the Grand Union ¢ itor of sev 


didn t 


Kellogg Cereals, Evangeline Hot Sauces, 
Dennery Bakery Supplies, Armour Meat 
Products, Golden State Milk, 

to mention a few. 


OTIS, MSALLISTER & Co. 


eral hundred food 
the U.S. It will 
will replace the Vi 


with “the most mod 


ter in the East.” ‘I 
sentiment came in 


cision to buy that pz 


the name. Said | 


throughout 
hotel, and 
tmosphere 
pping cen- 
stige of 
mpany’s de- 
because of 


P. Shield, 
Purchase 


Grand Union Co. p 
, , f the } by the G Union Co. 
Importers of Selected Quality Coffees Inytime | of the hotel by t — = 
: f will carry on a tradit f names 
Exporters of Leading American Products : : But to sentimental Saratogians. the 
name is not cnough. Instead, the sale 
marks the complete end to an institu- 
tion whose lore can never be matched. 


Established 1892 


NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS 
TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - 
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Only Edison makes it! 


Q Edtivon. 


*ncorPOQORATESD 


It's so downright e-a-s-y to use! 


All you have on your desk is the small, simple TELEVOICE 
phone of familiar design. Just pick it up—and dictatel... 
TELEVOICE is Edison’s new, unique, fast method every- 
one likes and everyone’s talking about. TELEVOICE gives 
you economy—three, six, even twenty inexpensive phones 
in a dictating network. And TELEVOICE gives you service 
such as you've never had before—immediate, direct, un- 
interrupted, always available—thanks to Edison’s pat- 
ented circuits. Nothing equals it for e-a-s-e of use—for 


EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER | 


The Televoice System 
Read this eye-opening booklet! Shows how TELEVOICE 


gets faster action—with greater ease—at lower cost. No 
obligation—just send the coupon, filled in or clipped to 
your letterhead. Or phone your local Tuomas A. Epison 
repiesentative for demonstration. 


getting your work out faster—for low, low cost. The 
trend is to TELEVOICE, the new-fashioned way! 


. . . . 

More than a thousand users a month are turning to TELEVOICE! 
(Names you know include divisions of GENERAL ELECTRIC, ESSO 
STANDARD OIL, UNITED STATES RUBBER, PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
BORDEN’S, ILLINOIS CENTRAL, MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE— 
and you'll find it serving small and medium-sized offices from 
coast to coast.) They're enjoying new-fashioned dictation—at an 
average cost of $141 per dictator served! Take a moment to get the 
whole story of TELEVOICE... 


ee i ti te te 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 
= 75 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 
Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 


Name— — 





Eee 





Company 
Address ul 








City Zone—_State 





COMPANIES 


— 


RUSSELL KELCE’S Sinclair Coal Co. is fifth largest U. S. producer of bituminous. Pershing Mine (above) in Iowa follows Kelce plan of ... 


Digging Coal Next Door to a Market 


Any day now, Sinclair Coal Co. hopes 
to start stripping operations at its new 
bituminous coal Power Mine in west 
central It’s a big mine, ex- 
pected to turn out 350,000 tons of soft 
coal a year 

Just the opening of the mine isn’t 
national news. What does call for spot- 
lights is that the opening illustrates the 
whole growth of Sinclair from a modest 
position in the industry to a 1951 spot 
as the fifth largest producer of bitumi- 
nous, and the largest strip mining oper- 
ation in the nation. In effect, Sinclair 
reached its 9,368,467-ton production 
last year by locating possible markets 
buving mines near the markets, and 
then scientifically gearing its production 
to make the customer happy. 

Thus the Power Mine, with rail ties 
to Kansas City, will turn out a type of 
coal that’s a neat fit for Kansas City 
Power & Light Co., which is expected 
to be the mine’s largest customer. 
¢ Large Group—Sinclair Coal, with 
headquarters in Kansas City, is really 


Missouri. 


98 


the top company, and chief owner, of 
a confederation of separate mining and 


selling companies. It is also the main 
creation of its president, L. Russell 
Kelce (cover). Kelce, a fourth-genera- 
tion miner, has gone a long way since 
he left school to work in the mines and 
thus bail out a family bereft of sup- 
port by an injury to his father. 

Today, at 54, he’s president of half 
the companies in the roughly 30-unit 
Sinclair group, chairman of the board 
of the Chicago Great Western Rvy., and 
a substantial and influential stockholder 
in the Kansas City Southern Ry. His 
brothers, Ted and Merl, head most of 
the other Sinclair units. 

It has long been fashionable to beat 
the coal industry with the stick of over- 
conservativism, if not downright pig- 
headedness. With the Sinclair empire, 
that doesn’t go. Parent company and 
progeny alike are proud of their ad- 
vanced methods. 

Efficiency. Sinclair makes a fetish of 
smooth, modern, tidy operation. Mine 


tipples are spotless in grubby busi- 
When the con buys a mine, 
ire torn the latest 
it are brought 

irent just 
20¢ per 


ness 
old structures 
type diggers and equip! 
in. Clean, new bu 
pretty; they mean a g of 
$100 in 
figure with policies running 
millions 

Marketing. Sinclair Coal, and Kelce, 
refuse to consider coal a declining fuel. 
Indeed, thev are trying to make sure it 
doesn’t decline. Southern Coal Co., 
the sales arm of the Sinclair group, 
keeps a group of experts busy making 
sure that the mines turn out coal which 
is exactly fitted to tl ds of the po 
tential customer. They also see that 
potential customers are shown how Sin- 
clair can provide them the best possible 
coal. 

Sinclair is also in the forefront of 
research into the gasification of coal 
(BW—Feb.23'52,p52), and the develop- 
ment of railroad locomotives burning 
powdered coal. If either of these gets 


insurance rage—a_ nice 
into the 
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Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Adds New High-Efficiency Unit - 
Helps Keep Electric Rates Low 


A 


HIS Allis-Chalmers steam turbine-gen- 
T erator was put into service recently in 
Wisconsin's Edgewater plant at Sheboygan, 
Wis. and makes electricity for surrounding 
towns, factories and farms. 

The generator is another Allis-Chalmers 
“first.”” It is the first ever built that employs 
a much improved application of ‘super- 
charged” hydrogen cooling. 

This new development allows the gen- 


erator to be smaller in size than is normal 
for 60,000 K W capacity and tends to reduce 
maintenance problems—all of which helps 
to keep electricity rates low. 

This machine works alongside of two 
earlier-model Allis-Chalmers turbine-gen- 
erators at this same station and delivers the 
same amount of electricity as the two put 
together—thus increasing electricity pro- 
duction for this area by 100%. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery tc Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 





ALLIS- CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, CHIO— BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. @.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





“... the only man in Kansas 
who traveled that far that 


ee 4 and 
SINCLAIR COAL starts on p. 98 


out of the experimental stage, it could 
open a tremendous market. 

Using the Squeal. Strip mining leave 
in its wake great mounds of overburden 
—eyesores and usel Legislative at 
tewpts to force the mines at least to 

eet Be bulldoze down the mounds have bee1 
dust and is eal rather ineffective. Kelce found a wa' 
. around that waste. His Sinclair Farm 
fume uses planes and helicopters to seed th 
overburden, thus creating grazing land 
control ; which it stocks with cattle. The Farm 
are turning a profit in their own right 

As a side show to the farming, Kele« 
is letting International Harvester Co 
use a 7,600-acre tract of spoil nea 
Joliet, Ill., for testing new earth mov 
ing machinery. In the process, the land 
the toolhouse of management will be converted into farms and parks 

Ownership. Kelc« 1 mighty believer 

: in employee owner Most of his 
Guards profits mine pn are | corporations, 
Protects capital investments with management men holding chunks 


of stock and even slovees getting 


Improves employee and public relations into the ownership picture. The mail 
, 7s ‘ ‘ , roads in which he i rested are also 
Your costly investments in equipment, methods and labor cannot produce sondiine iis a “ anh nati 

i i . ‘ emp par ation, 
the profits desired if men and machines are hampered by dust. ous thev'ce still Siete thelal 


Management men who are concerned over shrinking profits have found , a got 7 va org pS 
juliding up 118 ng but ch 


the Dustube Collector is a “toolhouse” that makes all other tools more eek comes. Wh wae  2Ouinal 
efficient. It removes the shackles from production and enables men and four sr. after hi thful debut in 
machines to produce at top efficiency. Equipment maintenance is reduced. the pits—he becai mine superin 
tendent. They say | the only man 
in Kansas who trav: that far that fast 
And only three year ter he owned 


Employee and public relations are improved. And very often, sizeable 
profits can be salvaged from the materials recovered. 


The Dustube increases profit because its simplicity of design reduces the his first mine, raising the needed $2 
000 in a communit re he was al 
most unknown. H ired the debt 


high operating and maintenance costs often encountered with other 
methods. It traps dust with virtually 100% efficiency, and collected Pompeo 

material can be reprocessed without further operations. eTwelfen Team a 
Kelce began an association with Grant 
Stauffer which did t end until the 
latter's death in 1949. Stauffer was th 
Socony Paint Products Co.—"The Dustube has made our salesman, Kelce the roducer of coal 
operations so much healthier and cleaner that it is indis- The two prospered £ { As the coal 
pensable from the standpoint of improved working con- empire grew, they | to edge into 
ditions.” railroading. By 1944, Kelce had heavy 
interests in the Kan City Southern, 
init eatin tea which had been hauling a lot of Sin 
Jen Oda or ms ~]- ~ ] 7 4 ] 
neu Avance Mosc Hig saving performance return direct cash savings which will — cont mos yours - . : Rel <y 
dustry Relies pay us a profit for many years to come.” Stauffer bought our uiling Chic Bo 
Dustube For E & Great Western; t many of th 
ficient Dust The Oliver Corporation—"“Dustubes are the most trouble- line’s ailments are 


Fume Control” free units in our whole plant.” Since Stauffer died. Kelce has been 
strictly top dog in the empire. It keeps 
him busy, but not busy that he 

4, , doesn’t have time t iv as hard ; 
he works. Hunting and fishing are his 

< “4 » le 7 ] CS ¢ s tit 
WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. eros imation be Hes om 1,00 

P > acre f% side insas 1 
461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka Ind. COLLECTORS summer: the boss made his first trip to 
Europe: He kept the staff at home busy 
reading out-size letters about his travels. 


Make Dustube your “toolhouse” and save money as these firms have: 


Worthington Pump Co.—"“Our Dustubes are the best in- 
vestment we have ever made. Their efficiency and cost- 
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... and [dont care who hears me Say Il. 


In the barber shop, on the street corner, 
over the backyard fence — you can say what 
you think in this country. You can write a 
letter to the editor, climb up on a soap box, 
or hire a hall. 

What’s so unusual about that? Sure, it 
happens every day. But this is the United 
States, where you don’t have to wonder 
whether it’s “safe” to talk in front of the 


barber, or “keep mum” because you don’t 


” aia 


know whether the fellow in the chair next to 
you is constable or congressman, Republican 
or Dentocrat, Catholic, Jew or Protestant. 
The only laws we have to limit what you can 
say are those which protect the persona! rights 
of the private citizen. 

Hold on to this freedom of speech. Never 
forget that anything which proposes to change 
our form of government, proposes to take 


away your right to say what you think. 


“f disapprove of what you say, but I will defend to the 


death your right to say it."” — Voltaire. 


Norfolk and. Western. Ratlway 


PRECISTON TRANSPORTATION 











FINANCE 


Reg. X Gone: Will Building 


@ Nationwide survey of mortgage lenders and builders 


shows this consensus: 


@ Commercial building may rise considerably as credit 


curbs are eased—if business stays good. 
© On residential housing, little change is expected. 
Money men say they will stick close to the spirit of the old rule. 


@ Terms of loans will vary; it will be worth while to 


shop around. 


A considerable spurt in commercial 
building may follow the dropping of 
mortgage credit checkreins by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board last week. Home 
building, on the contrary, is not likely 
to be much changed. 

That's the consensus of a BUSINESS 
WEEK spotcheck of mortgage lenders 
and builders through the country. 
¢ Expected—The Fed’s action took no 
one by surprise. It dropped Regulation 
X just as soon as the Labor Dept. certi- 
fied that August was the third month 
in which housing starts dropped below 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1.2- 
million. The Defense Production Act, 
which originally empowered the Fed to 
impose Regulation X, was revised in 
June to this end. 

Regulation X—or “Ax,” as some 
builders call it-was one of the curbs 
slapped on in the fall of 1950, when 
credit inflation was pushing all kinds 
of prices up fast. It set fairly stiff down 
payments on new residential and com- 
mercial construction, applicable also to 
houses financed on GI or Federal Hous- 
ing Administration mortgages 

Since that time, there has been a big 
change in the money market. People 
have saving more monev than 
usual and buving lots of life insurance. 
So even though the insurance com- 

‘ren’t taking mortgages in the 
volume as last year (BW —Aug. 

, there’s plenty of mortgage 
ound. But it costs more to 
Government and corporate 
the other major outlets for long 
term money) pay better interest than 
they did at the time when X 
clamped on. Hence you have to provide 
attractive terms for mortgage 


been 


panic ‘ 


mone 
borrow 


bond 
was 


more 

money 
¢ Commercial—What_ will mortgage 
lenders do now that X is gone and they 
can be more liberal in their down-pay- 
ment terms? Everybody questioned by 
BUSINESS WEEK agreed that the major 


102 


effect is going to be on commercial con- 
struction. 

Reg. X compelled people who built 
new commercial buildings—including 
non-defense factories—to put up 50% 
of the moncy. It also outlawed second 
mortgages. Now most lenders are likely 
to go back to the traditional one-third 
down payment on first mortgages. ‘They 
can also use second mortgages or (in the 
case of corporations) sell bond issues to 
finance a big share, sometimes all, of the 
costs. This is expected to give a real 
boost to commercial building—espe- 
cially as stecl supplies ease up next year. 
¢ Homes—On residential housing, the 
effect will be to make lenders a bit more 
flexible about terms—but in general 
they'll follow pretty close to the spirit 
of X. Mortgage people and_ builders 
agree that there won’t be much change 
in residential housing, where annual 
volume runs about six times commercial 
construction 

Some lenders probably will offer con- 
cessions on cheaper houses, particularly 
on those financed with GI mortgages. 
So it will pay prospective house pur- 
chasers to shop around. In the $25,000- 
$30,000 price bracket, the down pay- 
ment will drop from X’s 40% to 35% 
and perhaps a little On more ex- 
pensive houses, lenders will usually re- 
quire more than one-third down. The 
theory is that a buver who can afford 
an expensive place should be able to 
put up more equity. Also, high-priced 
houses are harder to sell at appraisal 
value if the lender has to foreclose. 
¢ No Cash Down—Here is why the end 
of Reg. X is likely to have more effect 
in the commercial field. Suppose you 
have a commitment from a blue-ribbon 
tenant to take a long-term lease. You 
buy the site and put up the building 
for $100,000. Suppose the tenant will 
lease the site for $8,000 a vear “net” 
(tenant pays taxes, maintenance, and 
other costs). Your property is worth a 


le SS. 


Spurt? 


lot more than $100,000—on a 5% yield 
basis, it’s worth $160,000. You can ar- 
range a mortgage for at least $100,000, 
instead of $80,000. In other words, 
you put up a building without ticing up 
any of your own money. 
- Going Up—Naturally, it’s unusual to 
have an advance commitment for a 
lease that a bank will loan on. But the 
general effect is bound to stimulate 
commercial building, assuming that 
business remains good. Real-estate and 
mortgage people feel commercial build 
ing has been hamstrung by the 50% 
down-payment rul 

The Mortgage Bankers Assn. says 
flatly in its Washington letter to mem 
bers this week that: “An increase in the 
volume of loans to commercial building 
is certain to take place, with a consider 
able amount of in ince funds going 
in this direction.” 
¢ Long Fight—lor 
contractors have b« blaming X for 
the slowness of commercial building 
Last February, the Associated General 
Contractors called for the end of X 
Recentlv, the const yn industrv ad 
visorv committec National Pro 
duction Admin recommended 
the same thing 

It’s believed that t 
persuade the Fed tl 
on commercial build 
spite of opposition 
Economic Stabilizat 
Stabilizer Roger I 
aides had argued that liftir 
from commercial b g loans W 


ne time, building 


ctions helped 

redit control 
g should go, in 
le back from the 

Agency. Chic 
Putnam and hi 
g¢ the X curb 
ould 
open another c1 dam again 
inflation. 

That danger much stressed 
among Washingt ficials today 
Legally the Fed could reimpose credit 
controls on struction 
anytime up to Jun next veat 
But nobody fores nv inflationar 
threat to warrant tion 
¢ Time Lag—Th« 
dential housing littl 
Housing starts, « Irse 
stimulated enough t 
1.2-million rate. But 
couldn’t show up bef 
figures for October 
November—becaus¢ 
government estimat 

In any case, the 
Assn. believes that 
isn’t likely to be affc 
ers have anticipated th 
slightly more favorable 
The association war! 
than-seasonal letdow 


comin 
21) f 


trol setup on resi 


different 
might be 
up over the 
such effect 
ompletion of 
more probabl 
f the time lag in 
f housing start 
Mortgage Bankers 
ulding volume 
ted because build 
end of X, and 
credit terms. 
that a more- 
come in the 
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For the most complete line of Movable Steel Partitions Call 


To get exactly the right partition to satisfy your precise needs, you surely do best by 
calling or writing VMP. For VMP MOBILWALLS include every type of movable steel 
partition, plus matching wainscot, MOBILRAILS, and MOBILSCREENS: the greatest 
variety of movable steel partitions for office, factory, laboratory, hospital, school, and 


governmental buildings. 


Installed by VMP, who provide the finest nationwide engineering and erection service, 
MOBILWALLS solve your present and future partition requirements. VMP MOBIL- 
WALLS can be rearranged quickly to dovetail into your future partition requirements, 
Made of steel, MOBILWALLS are permanently beautiful, permanently serviceable. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: MOBILWALL 
portfolio gives valuable information 
ce tnt VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Products Corporation, Department BWo, rire PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 

1112 First National Bank Building, Sa ,, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Pacemaker to progress in partition design and engincering 


also leading manufacturers of steel doors and frames, library stacks and 
equipment, and conveyors for vertical and horizontal transmission. 





. Here’s How 

 UBBEV-OWENS-RORD | 

Put Wings on a 786-Mile-Long 
Assembly Line... 








L THIS ASSEMBLY LINE STARTS BUT CAN L-O-F OPERATE OVER THIS 

AT NILES, MICH, AND ENDS ON DISTANCE WITHOUT DISRUPTING 

LONG ISLAND —786 MILES AWAY. THEIR CUSTOMER'S PRODUCTION 
LET'S HAVE A LOOKSEE. > SCHEDULE? 








SURE! THE COMPONENTS ARE TRUCKED 
IN EACH DAY FROM NILES. THE SAME DAY 
£-0-F ASSEMBLES AND PACKAGES THE FINISHED 
PRODUCT HERE IN TOLEDO. THEN WE 


TONIGHT THAT LOAD WiLL 
BE IN LONG ISLAND. WE'VE BEEN 
DOING IT REGULARLY FOR MONTHS. 








G 


NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Requiorly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington, and Portland, Oregon 
. . 
"Write for “THE. AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE” 


ANOTHER BUSINESS guy 7, 


FLYING TIGERS ON ‘Can DO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA ~ CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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“lenders have all kinds 
of attitudes toward G! mort- 
gages...” 


REG. X starts on p. 102 


late fall, unless the market response for 
new homes is greater than now scems 
likely. 
e Shopping—Though lenders in general 
say they are going to follow very much 
the same credit terms as they did under 
. a there 1S still enough difference be 
tween individual institutions to make 
shopping around worth while for home 
seckers. 

hus some lend vill still make 
GI loans to individ though that 
grosses them only 4 less expenses of 
servicing and pro iw. Individual 
FHA mortgages (which pay 44‘ ire 
im some tavor—in tain areas, am 
way. One bank in t New York area 
savs it can resell FHAs at 1004% of 
par 

However, as mon tes go up, Gl 
and FHA mortgages become harder to 
get. Over-all figure 1 mortgages of 
$20,000 and less f the frst hve 
months of 1952 s| that the per- 
centage of Gls to t total was only 
18%, compared with for the same 
period in the previou r. On FHAs, 
the percentage fell f to 10% 

Lenders have all kind ttitudes 
toward GI mortgag: 
them for people in th I 
but are tough to Ise refuse appli 
cants elsewhere. Oth ld a process 
ing charge of 1%, abo ing charges 
Sone will make GIs only for a 15-year 
term, instead of 20. Ot will loan to 
any good credit risk ymes in, but 
don’t advertise it 

A lot of lender tal xIs and 
FHAs in batches f uilders. Even 
when such low-rat omes in 
wholesale, other |] m’t take it 
unless thev can get offsetting vol 
ume of FHAs and itional mort 
gages 
e Legal Curbs—Th \ give some 
lenders more latitude than others. Fed 
eral savings & loan a tions can lend 
up to 80% of app valuc. Na- 
tional banks have th t limit, 60 
of appraised value. | tween are in 
surance companic tate banks, and 
state-chartered savings & loans, limited 
gencrally to two-thirds of property value 
This isn’t the whole st Different in- 
stitutions have different appraisal stand- 
ards 

A lot depends on h r above 4% 
local rates on con ial mortgages 
run In New York City, the going 
rate is 44% to 5%, and vou can still get 
GI mortgages. In other areas, where 
rates are higher, Gls are hard to find 

It’s interesting that 1e of the New 
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Humanity’s challenge to chemical research— 


Steel autos squeezed from a tube? 


Imagine cold steel being squeezed— much 
as you squeeze toothpaste from a tube— 
into the parts for your new car! Think 
how much faster automobiles could be 
made, how many more people the world 
over could afford to buy cars, if they 
could be turned out that way. What a 
challenge to chemistry! 


It’s not just a pipe dream, either. As you 
read these words, military ordnance 
materials are being mass produced by 
means of Pennsalt’s new Fos Process of 


cold extrusion. It is entirely practical to 
“squeeze”’ cold steel into any number of 
other parts with this same Fos Process. 
Since 1850, Pennsalt has developed 
chemical answers to scores of difficult 
problems...in agriculture, industry, 


public health, and in the home. 


One of these answers may prove helpful 
to you now. Or perhaps Pennsalt’s re- 
search team can work with you to tailor- 


make a special answer to your problem, 


Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 








York savings banks buy GI mortgages 
: , in other parts of the t it a dis- 
This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to sunt. O1 New } : vs he 

buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. coun ne 9 Ure — . 1c 





buys GI paper in Californ low as 
95% or 96 of par, a n Texas at 


974%. These mortgage 
$139,647,200 made at pat he o1 ¢ 
able to sell them at a 1 cause 


Standard Oil Company he usually has made the initia onstruc 


an Indiana corporation tion loan—w hich may 


. r D to 8% interest on an a basis. He 
Thirty Year 34%% Debentures 
also has usually receiy proces 

Dated October 1, 1952 Due October 1, 1988 ing charge from th ver, and 
handles servicing for tl v lender 
for 4% of face value 
Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these os ° aa : “e 
Debentures have been issued by the Company to its capital stockholders, ¢ Back in Business—! , the 
which rights will expire at 2:30 P.M. Central Standard Time on October I ede ral N itional Mort nes is 
6, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Company is also : 5 ‘ c 
receiving subscriptions from certain of its officers and employees during bac k at the old stand | y ind 
the subscription period for not in excess of $4,000,000 aggregate principal FHAs f y } had 
amount of Debentures not purchased by warrant holders, as more fully S trom origina ac 

set forth in the Prospectus. about $400-million avai the start 


of the month. But | May now 


Subscription Price 100% limits the amount whi n original 
lender can pass on to it 


Convertible on or prior to October 1, 1962 








During and after the expiration of the subscription period, the several Here ire the highlig 

underwriters may offer Debentures at prices which will not be below the 

Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of sales to dealers, NESS WEEK SUIVCY 

the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than the greater of the l os Angeles: Obser 

following prices (i) the highest price at which the Debentures are being . _2 % = 

offered in the over-the-counter market, or (ii) the greater of the last sale ot second mortg igcs, Of \ 

or current offering price of the Debentures on the New York Stock Ex- . } 

change, plus in either case accrued interest and an amount equal to any to clean out houses t unsold 
dealer’s concession. [he going rate on coi tional mort 


ee 
builders 


gages is from 5% to 7 ugh banks 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the still take some prime ris} t +4 

undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- San Francisco: Dem for new 

pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. homes i till brisl [ hank are 

$s sk inks ar 

loaned right up to the limit—50% of 

savings deposits—but eastern 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION monev is available \ nders_ still 

taking GI paper? “Wel they say, 

in about the same spirit as the much 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS photographed “a renchman vhen he 


Incorporated 
DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. was asked: “How do you like California 
wines?” 

Denver: People think abolition of 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION rent control, as of Sept ) will do 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. much more to stimulate building than 

the end of X. Rates on conventional 
September 18, 1952 mortgages are from S te 

Kansas Citv: The going on con- 
ventionals is from 5 t There 
aww 5S Ss so a ho ho a a a a an ah an a a nn a a ad are relatively few un eculative 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO, BLYTH & CO., INC. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 














clues to business opportunities may be offered or located through 3 houses in the lower brackets. but plenty 
2 


BUSINESS WEEK’S own classified advertising section. 2 of higher priced places 
Crveveseeees PWRCRUEVE UE TE000000000000000000000000000 St. Louis: Going rate vention- 
als is 44% to 5%; quit t of it is 
available from banks and insurance com- 


i ’ ————=S panies, not quite as mu from savings 
-_ * | ees | * 
: Chicago: GI mortgag very hard 
A photo record is quicker, more SINCE 1696 | to get thou th it happ mall 
graphic, and may prove to be price- A national system for paying I ~ tl 4 i. FH { . . 
less. Find out how the new 35-mm, commercial travel expenses a ha . 
eas Sas cea a reflex cam- that makes dollars and sense! at 974 or 95 of p 
era can pay for itself many times , te o tionals rar 
a j an} AME Al YAN . rate on conventionals ran 
over in research, production, sales, ae — ane to 54° Builders, obs 
Also an ideal camera for the home "The Y 
photographer. Write for booklet. . 





Traveletter system be taking small second n 
pe 
has been successfully operated der to put over sales 


= PRAKTICAFX| |)? 07770 fof 

i if (eS Z ‘ 4: e 9voing 
oe — 17 years. In recent years, it has am Atlanta: The going 
WEEFOR FREE BOOK! mee been extended to include two 270. Lx nders don't s¢ 
of our largest subsidiary com- over X’s exit. Under 
panties. (User since 1935) in the same boat, but 








as 
yg The Praktica Co., Inc. 
48 W. 29 St., N.Y.1, N.Y, 
Send; Photography in Industry FOR INFORMATION, WRITE will shop around, incre 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION tion 
22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE , , 
Address... ; GREENWICH, CONN. New York: 


NamMe.coe.. 
T he re 


amount of funds, duc t 
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i >, “Mock. pede ‘tide on Goodyear tires than on any other kind’’... 
Pe ‘indeed a challenging statement even in this day of production magic 
and multiple product output. > >» > Of further significant interest, 
the resources of this tremendous organization... which manufactures 
thousands of items in the varied fields of automotive accessories, 
mechanical goods, plastics, metals and foam rubber... is today adding 
to the vast efficient team of over 2200 other manufacturers, large and 
small, which provide necessary sub-contract material to our needs. By 
supplying a steady, unending flow of stabilizers... elevators... canopies, 
wheels and brakes to our own highly geared operation, they help assure 


a daily increasing flow of Thunderjet F84 fighter bombers for the USAF. 


Complementing industry’s leaders who supplement our production... 
more than two-thirds of all Republic sub-contracting dollars go to 
small business. . 


PRESIDENT 





REPO HBLAGC at) AYIA It ay 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 
THIS 1S NUMBER THREE IN AN INFORMATIVE 


SERIES BY REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 


Waters of The igh Vhundorbol « hundeyol * AFG - [/F84F/ 


is 





York savings banl There are plenty 
of differences in terms among various 
lenders. Going rate for conventionals 
is 44% to 5‘ 

Boston: A flood of commercial con- 
struction 1s expected filling stations, 
chain stores, and oth On home 
mortgages, the going rate is 44% to 


ror 


IO. 


TV Film Group Bids 
For Hughes’ RKO Stock 


Howard Hughes h old his con- 


‘ U S Pip trolling interest in RKO Pictures, Inc. 
f 7 ewe & RY This is sending independent producers 








of films for TV int tizzy, because 
CHOSE MOA* RKO has a big batch of pictures it has 
never released to distributors, as well as 
a stockpile of old f 
Cause S. Lawson FOR ITs CALIFORNIA PLANT These picture ilued at $10- 


President million (BW—Feb.17°51,p121), no 
doubt play a big part in the plans of 


Raw Materials, Shipping, the buying group. || roup is headed 
Labor Supply were important considerations by Ralph Stolkin ag heres 


cier who makes films f 'V. Hughe 
“Arrer an extensive study, Decoto, in Alameda County, was selected as the sold his 1-million shares (there are about 
. P ° ‘ am 3¢ Stan r Or 
site for our new California Plant, which began operations late in 1951", says 3.9-million outstanding) for around 


> . — . $7 llion. or t t few 
Mr. Claude S. Lawson, President, United States Pipe and Foundry Company. an ‘9 ' “a insane a 


“Acthis point raw materials can be advantageously delivered from their sources. Shares opened last k at 4%, rose % 
These are effectively converted into centrifugally cast iron pressure pipe (our during the week o me of nearly 
finished product) by a fine group of workers who live locally or in nearby 110,000 shares P 

¢ Key Man—Trad parently figure 
a that Stolkin kno to make a 








“The plant is strategically located to serve the expanding market for cast iron buck, and that they had better ride 


along with him hicago after 


World War II, h d to have pat 
layed a $15,000 1 ito a multi 
ized and deliveries are promptly made. million-dollar mail usiness, Em 
“A friendly, cooperative spirit on the part of local governments, business pire Industries. Th s that he 
made around a mil dollars in ball 
for a manufacturing plant.” pe me 2 oe ie tine - 

added to his fortun the oil fields of 


pipe in the rapidly growing West Coast area. Shipments can be made by either 
rail or truck. Because of the plant’s central location, time in transit is minim- 


groups and residents of the communities creates a very favorable atmosphere 


SAVINGS in shipping time and costs...skilled labor supply...larger share of the nation’s east ‘Texas 

fastest growing market...ideal working climate...no matter which combination of these Now Stolkin is head of Screen Asso 

profit-making factors you demand, you'll find it in a MOA location. Investigate today. ciates of Beverly Hil in independent 

producer of films for theaters and TV. 

He’s vice-president of National Vidco 

Corp., which makes TV tubes 
Furthermore he headed a group that 


FREE } took over the Marshall Field interests 
BOOK in radio and TV stati in Portland 
GIVES YOU and Seattle And he has invested in 


theater chains bot! the East and 
THE FACTS 
Midwest. 

*MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland @ “Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a Like most Hol od ~—_— tycoons, 
16-page book outlining the profit-making advan- Stolkin is reputed to | gas and cat 
50,000 -s of level property in rural and tages 228 national firms find in this area, is yours 

’ ReNNS Ce. es ey . for the asking. Available also: Individual Data ‘ 3 
semi-rural areas offer wide variety of sites Sheets dealing with Climate, Distribution, Living holdings. In the RKO deal, his name 
conforming to Government's desire for in- Conditions and Markets. Write today, in strictest has been associated with Texans: Ed- 
dustrial dispersal. confidence. ward Burk, Robert Hayes, and Ray 
Ryan, all of San Ant 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA © Not Yet—The Stolkin group says it 


will run RKO as a m tudio. The 


Cc A L | F ©) R NG } A group says it has no plans “for the time 


being” for releasing the film reserves to 

WS Seite 101 + 427 THIRTEENTH STREET - OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA YF Bat Miticnand cheesvens ene heb 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY » BERKELEY + EMERYVILLE + HAYWARD - LIVERMORE ting the films will b ed when the 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY time is ripe. 


Area— includes all of Alameda County, Calif. 
tle interests in Texas, besides his oil 





$301 
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More Water? 


Many types of Water Supply Equipment 
have been restored to peak efficiency by 


Dowell Service 


Problems of water supply may often be due to an accumulation 
of deposits in pipes, pumps, filters and other water handling 
equipment. Dowell Service is used to remove the deposits that 
reduce capacity . . . without dismantling the equipment, with a 
minimum of downtime. 


Liquid solvents are introduced through regular connections to 
remove scale, sludge and other accumulations. Truck-mounted 
equipment and trained engineers bring all necessary materials 
right to the job. Equipment can often be cleaned while it is 
in operation. 

Call Dowell Service for quick, economical cleaning of your 
water supply system or other industrial equipment. Estimates 
gladly given without obligation. 


Free Bulletins On Water Well and Water Line Cleaning 
Fact-filled literature is available on Dowell Service for water 
problems. Just write Dept. 509 in Tulsa. 


Dowell Service 


Over 90 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


Boilers * Condensers + Heat Exchangers + Cooling Systems 
Pipe Lines + Piping Systems - Gas Washers + Process Towers 
Process Equipment Evaporators Filter Beds + Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 











Results 
that 
Pay! 


SCREEN FILTERS: In less than three 
hours, Dowell Service removed 90% 
of deposits from filters used to screen 
river water for a 48” strip mill. 


WATER SOFTENER: Approximately 18 
inches of hard calcium carbonate piled 
up in the bottom of a water softener’s 
de-aerating compartment. In less than 
one day, Dowell Service thoroughly 
cleaned compartment. 


FILTER BEDS: The backwash rate on 
an anthracite filter was reduced to 75 
gallons per minute by accumulated 
deposits. After Dowell Service, the 
rate was increased to an effective 385 
gallons per minute. 


1ON EXCHANGE BEDS: Iron oxide 
clogged an ion exchange water softener. 
Before cleaning, two pumps were 
required to provide pressure for ade- 
quate backwash. After Dowell Service, 
one pump was sufficient. 


FEEDWATER LINES: Before cleaning, 
it was necessary to use three 100- 
horsepower pumps to force water 
through clogged feedlines to a boiler 
house. Following Dowell Service, only 
one pump was required. 


PUMPS: Two high-pressure feedwater 
pumps were nearly clogged with 
deposits. Dowell Service completely 
cleaned them along with rest of the 
feedwater system. 


WATER WELL: Before treatment, a 
water well produced only 108 gallons 
per minute with a 35’ drawdown. After 
Dowell acidizing, water flow increased 
to 450 gallons per minute with a 27’ 
drawdown. 


RETR ERT SS 
e: 


DOWELL 
A Service Subsidiory of 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





COMING! 
A PANORAMA | 
OF POWER PROGRESS 


Anyone interested in power will benefit 
from the wealth of ideas he'll finde . . 


20" 


NATIONAL 
National Exposition of 








POWER SHOW 


Power & Mechanical Engineering 


Grand Central Palace, New York 


Dec. 1-6 


SEE and LEARN ABOUT 


317 DIFFERENT KINDS of products dis- 
played and demonstrated to show the most 
modern methods, materials, and equip- 
ment for efficient power production and 
utilization . necessary for plant opera- 
tion and maintenance 


DISCUSS YOUR PROBLEMS 


with some of the 
4000 TECHNICAL EXPERTS of over 300 
leading manufacturers, on hand to help 
you adapt the cost-saving developments 
you'll see, to your specific conditions and 
future plans. 
PLAN TO ATTEND— 
You'll Be Glad You Did 
ASME Auspices in conjunction with the 
Annual Meeting 
tl | Exposition Co. 


FACE Jor the KiNG 


A NEW BOOKLET 
THAT WILL HELP 


VAL MALLS 














Shows how two hundred 
leading companies use 
Perrygraf Slide Charts 


Siale-Oeitd 
Desiqners ond Manutacturers 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
1501 Madison, Maywood, Illinois 





How About Uninsured Autos? 


They're a political hot potato. Companies fight com- 


pulsory insurance, fearing rates will be set too low. 


they urge safer roads, cars, and drivers. 


The insurance industry and state in- 
surance officials are struggling with a 
problem that’s too big for them to solve 
by themselves: auto liability insurance 
—and the drivers who fail to carry it. 

Any solution will have to involve the 

general public, especially drivers, state 
legislatures, state highway and motor 
vehicle departments, the schools, the 
police, and possibly the auto industry. 
In other words, auto liability insurance 
is likely to become a hot political issue 
within a year or two. Committees of 
several state legislatures have been tak- 
ing a look at it this year. 
e Analysis—The complexities of the 
problem have never been stated more 
succinctly than they were last week, by 
James F. Crafts, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group. Crafts was talking 
to the insurance section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Assn., meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. He was explaining why he felt 
many state legislatures might soon be 
grappling with auto liability. 

“First,” he said, “there is the obvious 
fact that underwriters cannot go on 
indefinitely paying out in claim costs 
and expenses millions of dollars more 
than they collect in premiums for in- 
suring automobiles. 

“Second is the part insurance plays 
in the higher costs of owning and oper- 
ating an automobile. Current premium 
levels, made necessary by high claim 
costs, are now major items in the aver- 
age family’s budget. 

“Third is the rising tide of indigna- 
tion over the uninsured motorist.” 

I'he insurance business sees in these 
three factors a potentially explosive 
combination. It goes like this: In order 
to climinate the uninsured driver, there 
may be a powerful drive in a number 
of states to make auto liability compul- 
sory for all car owners. The underwrit- 
ers wouldn’t like this, mainly because 
they believe that political pressures 
would force rates too low. Hence the 
insurance industry would go on losing 
money on what is a major part of its 
business. 
¢ Court Decision—The pros and cons 
of compulsory insurance have been 
battled over for years (BW—Feb.10’52, 
pl68). Just a few days before Crafts 
spoke, something happened to point 
up the industry’s case 

In Massachusetts, the only state 
where auto liability is compulsory (since 
1927), the state supreme court ended 
a long battle over this year’s rates 

BW-—Feb.16°52,p168). It ruled that 


the state insuran 
not acted unreason 
9.5% for private 
12.7% for comm 
companies had asked 
on passenger Cars, 
vehicles. 

The commission 
averaging the loss 
through 1950. Th 
nies wanted rate 
1950, latest year for 
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accidents would be too much for a 
special fund, unless assessments were 
very high. 

¢ Some Proposals—What the compa- ae 
nies want is to shift the whole approach P recision 
from what they consider gimmick solu- 
tions to the basic problem: What can 
be done to reduce auto accidents? They 
feel much can be done: 

e Roads could and should be im- 
proved, though it would cost real 
money. This “can increase highway 
safety to a degree which few people 
realize.” 

e The public’s interest can be 
aroused to a degree where it would 
cooperate with police to improve driv- 
ing standards. This has been done in 
some cities, with substantial results. 
Young drivers—the worst offenders— 
should get special training through the 
schools. Older drivers, especially those 
with poor records, should get a re- 
education, perhaps in connection with 
stiffer license tests. 

¢ Cars should be periodically—and 
strictly—inspected. There is some un- en d urance 
official talk that new cars should be 
designed with safety rather than speed 
as the main objective. 

e Traffic laws should be enforced, 
courts tightened up, accident report 
statistics made uniform, and state reci- 
procity broadened. 

If all this were done, the companies 
argue, auto liability rates would be 
much lower. Naturally, the underwrit- 
ers would have a better chance of get- 
ting into the black on this line. Finally, 
even though some drivers would still 
never insure voluntarily, the problem 
they present would be cut to insignifi- 


cant proportions. = 
a the 


Mutual Fund Dealers “=| |e QUALITY 
Get SEC Tip—Plus Scowl 


When mutual fund dealers gathered 
in New York last week for their annual 
conference on business problems, they 
got a suggestion—and some rather un- \ In every field, there is one product 
palatable news—from the chairman of 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- ‘a that is outstanding for quality. In bear- 
sion. 

The SEC chief, Donald C. Cook, ings, it's McGill. For almost thirty years 
suggested that the mutual funds think For your free copy of cata- 
about setting up a separate corporation tog No. 52, write to McGill 
to provide venture capital for new and Manufacturing Co., Inc., 334 
untried companies, as distinct from N. Lafayette Street, Valpo- 
their usual practice of buying more ralso, Indiana. through superior bearing performance. 
seasoned securities. Each mutual fund, 
of course, would participate in the McGill engineering facilities are 
venture-capital company only to a lim- 
ited extent. available to your company, too. 
¢ Reciprocity—He also told them that 
his agency was looking into the custom 
of “reciprocal business.” That’s a prac- precision bearings 
tice by which an investment company 
gives brokerage business to the dealers 
and brokers who sell its shares. This 


bearing 


they have answered industry's 


need for greater machinery efficiency 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





All Purpose Indicating , “1 . 
Snap Gage Savings stil! rise: | 


savings banks cent 
ping figures for la 
Because an Indicating Gage can reduce the number of tional Assn. of Mut 
pieces otherwise produced oversize, and still others that The gain was $10 
would be wndersize, the Gage will pay for itself—and up 69 
go on saving rework and scrap money. now nearl 
Furthermore, Indicating Gages enable the machine 
operator to produce faster with greater surety of dimen- Texas bank capital: | 
sional accuracy. The operator can see how he’s doing; in Dallas plans to 


3 , ci ; One of thousands of or-fiy ) stoc 
he is not working blind. epeekdladaeiones for 1 : pa 's - 
>TWNWHON O iaait 


* 
Seaboard Air Line R.R 


000 shares of outsta 
$105.28 on Oct 


The price of a Gage really bears little relation to its 
cost to the owner. A Federal Indicating Gage can really 
cost you nothing. Moreover, after it has paid for itself, 
it goes On saving you money and protecting your quality. 

Give your production men a break. Let them see their 


‘ - Kae “ \ selling 
way to better production with Indicating Gages! n we 


that 
Our extensive experience in handling all kinds of 


dimensional gaging requirements—from the simplest Inspecting Wall Thick- Alleghany Corp., Robert Young's invest- 
Depth Gage to High-Speed Automatic Gaging and ___ ess Of Spinning Rings ment compan t uc up to 
Sorting—is yours for the asking. The coupon below CiA.nilien. in ‘¢ ichentures. 
will get us together. Federal Products Corporation, ~~ : . sh. & ate ih 

. in exchange for the pre 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. ferred. Each $100 debent will loons 
a detachable warrant purchase 
of 20 shares of com 1 at a point 
probably not more tl : ver current 
market price 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively to designing and 
DN manufacturing all types of Dimensional Indicating Gages 





dé ‘A FED FERAL Automatic Sorting — Cash dividends f t first eight 
Scraightness Of s of 195? wet % oO the 
Goit Glob Shafts month of 1952 I ver the 
same 1951 period ling to the 
oe 2 8 & § § § FF Ff Ff § Rh Se ee ee ee oe ee Dept of Commerce 
Federal Products Corporation pa 
129 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. ts Ren ties dheiale Vestern: New 
1 would like to discuss a gaging problem with you. : fi ' 


| am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: Haven R.R. says it 1tCr a im ac- 
quiring stock control of proposed new 


company which would be set up to 
take over the propert 
a 





Dimensional Dial Indicators binaee 


] Dimensional Dial Gages 
Company 


i 
3 
4 
i 
Street sahcaval a J. H. Whitney & Co. ture capital 
§ 
é 
& 


Dimensional Air Gages 


] Multi-dimension Gages frm (BW Apr 14510 = nee 


1 
ized a new company, Circuitron, Inc. 
It will make printed « ts for elec- 
tronic devices. 


Continuous Measuring Gages City 


OF ee ee oe ee et es 


C) Avtomatic Sorting Gages State 





Laas aeaneanenaasaseaasseeen 
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SUPER-ACCURATE ball bear- 
ings are used in electronic com- 
puters, radar and other intricate 
systems. Grinding the inner race of 
tiny bearings (shown here actual 
size) is entrusted to Mounted 
Wheels by CARBORUNDUM. One 
wheel grinds 500 races. Whatever 
the abrasive problem, remember: 
only CARBORUNDUM offers ALL 
abrasive products to give you the 
proper ONE. 


ip 


HEARING AIDS have 
grown continuously smaller 
and lighter, yet vastly more 

werful. GLOBAR ceramic 
resistors are used because 
they have the desired per- 
formance characteristics, 
yet are only a quarter of 
an inch long, a sixteenth 
in diameter, 


Monufectured by the 
GLOBAR Division 


Precision undreamed of till 


“MAN-MADE MINERALS” 


were invented 


The microinch—the millionth of an inch—is a child of the 
“man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide by 
CARBORUNDUM. So is precision in a totally different realm... 
the ability to mold and bake these materials as super refrac- 
tories, achieving a predictable shrinkage held to tolerances of 
a few thousandths. 

Pictured here are a few suggestions of workaday precision 
being achieved by CARBORUNDUM customers in widely differ- 
ent fields. Nowhere else but in the ‘‘man-made minerals” will 
you find such unusual, practical combinations of physical and 
chemical properties. They provide the production industries 
with precision. They provide the process industries with con- 
tinuous production. 

How can “man-made minerals” serve you? Your inquiry to 
CARBORUNDUM will produce the answer. 


SPARK PLUG CORES of clec- 
trical porcelain are fired in kilns 
f severe conditions of high 
heat and fast cycles. CARBOFRAX 
silicon carbide kiln furniture (sup- 
rts which carry ware through 
ilns) ‘last longer, don’t warp, crack 
or blister. CARBORUNDUM is the 
world’s largest supplier of super 
refractories. 


Product of the Refractories Division 


SLITTING IRIDIUM PEN 
POINTS is done at production- 
line speed with a wheel especially 
developed by CARBORUNDUM. 
Aluminum oxide abrasive grain, 
kneaded into a batch of aes is 
rolled out “pie crust” fashion, then 
“cookie-cuttered” into wheels only 
five thousandths of an inch thick. 

Made by the Bonded Products 


and Grain Division 


Keep your eye on 


TRADE MARK 
for significant developments 
based on “man-made minerals”’ 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y, 


Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
and Sticks...Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
Abrasive Grain ond Powders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating 
Elements and Ceramic Resistors... Grain and Briqueties for deoxidizing steel 
and iron... Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shopes and Cements... Porous 
Filter Media and Diffusers — and are keted under the following trademarks: 
CARBORUNDUM « ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR 
FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX + MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 








FORD STUDY INDICATES | T = 
XEROGRAPHY | 
Speeds Duplicating 
Internal Office Forms... 





Percent Yield. 














FORD reports a total cost of 
37c for first run-off copy 
from an offset master made 1951 
by xerography compared 4.00cbii 1 si 
with $3.12 for same copy i... MAMI JASONDJ FMAMS 
made from a zinc plate. [ dere PE Pee eS 








Big Housing Issue Hits Weak 


The market has been sagging lately, and municipals 
are particularly weak. Latest issue of federally backed pub- 
lic housing authority bonds has been hanging over Wall Street. 


A single new issue of municipal bonds 2.25%. That’s quite mp from Janu 
got the rapt attention of the whole ary. 
bond market early this week. It was © Specialized—Of e, municipals 
Photo shows operator preparing paper the $171l-million block of federally are in a somewhat special sector of the 
aie i ie ee backed local public housing authority bond market. Because income from 
bonds, offered on a sinking bond mar-_ them is tax-exempt, people and insti 
‘ > ket (charts, above). The question was: tutions invest in t 1 for different 
office or factory forms, drawings, etc., can How much would the housing people _ reasons than those w! guide investors 
be reproduced on a paper master plate by | have to pay? in governments and in corporate bonds 
xerography; and multiple copies can be run Everybody knew that the local au- But the whole market for debt securities 
thorities were going to have to offer is linked together hat happened 
mts : more for money than the 1.96% they this week can hay me effect on the 
within three minutes. paid, on the average, when the last com- future of all bond p 

Xerography, the new, dry electrical proc- bined issue of housing bonds came to © Oversupply—Sin t spring, all 
ess, copies on to an offset paper master market last January. Then the market parts of the bond ket have been 
for municipals was strong. But since showing the effect of bundant sup 
Se hig January the market has been deluged ply of bonds, and tricted demand 
It's a direct positive process; no negative is with municipal issues, while demand in the form of fu lable to 1 
required. It's quick, economical, clean... has slacked off them 

As a result municipal bond prices Both corporates a licipals have 
have slumped to the lowest levels (and hit record volum In fact, capital 
of course the highest vields) since late issues other than f government 
Break the bottleneck of delays. Get the facts 1948. Furthermore, there is still a totalled $9.4-billion through July. 


Save time, money, materials. Your existing 
off on an offset process duplicator .. . all 


anything written, typed, printed or drawn. 


no chemicals, fumes or odors. 


Cut costs. Speed the flow of paper work. 


1 +} 


about the amazing xerography process. plentiful supply of unsold municipals 30° over the sam he prev 
e 2 on dealers’ shelves. record-breaking v f I The 
Write fer case histories showing Bids on the new issue were about in in supply has been t irly mark 
how all types of business are saving line with what Wall Street had ex- in municipals, wl re up about 
time and money with xerography. pected. The so-called “dealer group,” 50% in that pe r partly ex 
managed by Blyth & Co., Inc., Phelps, plains why pric« f cipals have 
THE HALOID COMPANY Fenn & Co., and Lehman Brothers and fallen more sharplv t rporate 
H =52-156HALOID ST., several other houses, put in the best The natural 1 been that 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. bid; the group intended to offer the steady customer ld former 


40-vear bonds at about a 2.75% vield, have jumped at to take a 
. mei ti - } 
Branch offices in principal cities ind the 20-vear issues at 2.10% to sizable hunk of a1 have been 
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1951 | 1952 


MAM J JASOND MAM 
NUNES wREK 


Bond Market 


playing it coy. They take only a small 
amount or beg off entirely, hoping that 
the dealers will eventually be forced to 
cut the price of the issue. 

Sometimes this tactic has proved suc- 
cessful. Last week, for instance, the un- 
derwriting syndicates for ‘Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co.’s $40-million of 
20-year 3%s and Arkansas Power & Light 
Co.’s $15-million of 30-year 34s finally 
gave up trying to move the bonds at 
their price. Allowed to find their own 
level, the Tennessees immediately sank 
half a point, the Arkansas Powers fell 
off about a point. At the time the two 
syndicates threw in the towel, it was 
estimated that about 50% of the pipe- 
line bonds and about 60% of the power 
company bonds remained unsold. 
¢ Fed’s Attitude—The other big factor 
on the demand side has been the Fed- 
cral Reserve Banks. The Fed has made 
bank credit rather hard to find, because 
it wants to check any credit inflation. 
Its method has been to return to the 
simple, traditional practice of forcing 
banks to borrow from it if they want 
to get reserves. Since banks need re- 
serves if they want to expand their 
loans, and since they hate to be bor- 
rowers themselves, this works fine. 

Ever since the Treasury helped the 
sale of its $4.2-billion issue of 22s last 
June by allowing banks to buy them, 
in effect, on credit, the Fed has been 
tightening up the money market (BW— 
Aug.9’52,p90). This has done a lot to 
depress government-bond prices. Since 
governments are the cornerstone of the 
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Cooling out 


a 600 mph giant 


Heat—sometimes well over 100°— 
once threatened to disrupt production 
schedules of the 600 mph B-47 Strato- 
jet bomber. Under the blazing Kansas 
sun, on the flight line at Boeing’s big 
Wichita plant, temperatures skyrock- 
eted inside the B-47 fuselage to points 
where personnel could work only short 
periods at a time. 


Faced with this problem, Boeing’s 
plant superintendent called Graybar 
and outlined Boeing’s specifications 
for a cooling unit. Something had to 
be done... and done quickly! Graybar, 


in turn, contacted one of its more than 
200 suppliers—the Remington Corpo- 
ration. Working day and night, to 
Boeing’s specifications, from informa- 
tion and data supplied by Graybar, 
Remington engineers designed and 
built a special mobile air-conditioning 
unit that would cool to normal temper- 
atures working areas inside the Stra- 
tojet’s sleek fuselage. 

The first of 50 units was delivered 
scarcely four weeks after receipt of 
the order. Since then, there has been 
no work stoppage even in the hottest 
weather. 


@ Small orders for every-day electrical materials ... or large orders of 
special design such as this—on each you can expect from Graybar the 
“follow through” that spells efficient, accurate service. 

Graybar Specialists in all of the major electrical fields are available to 


work with you in solving your particular problems. . 


. are glad, at all 


times, to provide hard-to-get technical advice. Local Graybar Represen- 
tatives will provide complete catalog, quotation, and delivery data on any 
of the more than 100,000 electrical items Graybar distributes. 

Our nation-wide network of offices and warehouses places Graybar’s 
extra service conveniently near-by—call on us for anything electrical. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


281-29 


Executive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist for... 














How Would You Select a 


CONTRACT MANUFACTURER? 


Would you look for capacity in a wide range of machine tools .. . or 
a record of precision craftsmanship . . . or a customer list represent- 
ing the cream of American industry? 

Then look no further: Taft-Peirce is the nation’s largest contract 
manufacturer ... with 1500 modern machine tools, 450,000 square 
feet of manufacturing area . . . and steady customers among the top 
firms across the country. 


About Open Capacity... 
Whether your problem is the design and production of a special 
machine ... or a start-to-finish production line for a single part or 
product, Taft-Peirce can provide top precision at low unit cost. 
Limited open capacity is available for small and medium-sized work 
— and any long-term project would be of interest. A note on your 
letterhead will bring our latest Open Capacity Bulletin. 
THE PRINCIPAL Propuct oF Tarr-Perrce Is SKILL 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


For immediate information and service call the Taft-Peirce representative in your area 


5301 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N.Y. © 343 Ridgedole Circle, Greece, N. Y. 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit, Michigan ¢ 5654 West Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois 








bond market, all bond prices have been 
affected to some extent 

Some observers f ill this two 
months ago. But the market has 
come to a point the outlook is 
very cloudy. Ar¢ orate bond prices 
going to continue down indefinitely, 
m connection wit ong-term risc mM 
moncy rates? O id price 
at levels which \ k like bargai 
a vear from now 
© Refunding—Bor ket bears argu 
that the government ill eventuall 
have to refund a h volume of out 
standing short-ter ues into long 
term bonds. ‘The lieve this would 
have to be done at a higher rate than 
now obtains, say approximately 3‘ int 
that it would sha the whole bone 
market profoundly. Until this is don 
its gloomy prosp¢ I] 
prices 

A good many well-informed peopl 
stress other factor Thev note that 
the current volume of corporate bor 
rowing is going to taper off next vear 
though it may be very gradual pro 
cess. The suppl f corporates will 
eventually be a lot than nov 

On the demand side, thev figur 
that people will go right on saving 
money and buying life insurance at a 
pretty good clip. T point to th 
gradually increasing cumulation of 
pension-fund mon iow estimated at 
an annual volume of around $3-billion 
a vear. A lot of th ll go into bond 
It is quite possible that within the next 
year, or two, or tl investor vill 
be looking for bon just as eagerh 
as borrowers are trying to sell them 
right now 

Furthermore, sav t bond-market 
bulls, the Treasur ll not have to do 
any large-scale refunding or new bor 
rowing for some tit et. They bc 
lieve that the Fed umption of it 
old-time powers 01 the money sup 
ply does not mean that the Fed 
bent on higher inte rates 

The Fed isn’t int ted in bond 
market prices or int t rates as such, 
but in checking sizable increases or 
decreases in the mon supply 
¢ Long-Term—In n ipals, though 
more people agree that the long-term 
picture may continue to be bearish 
It’s likely that the supplv of new tax 
free bonds coming the market each 
vear may increase a | governments 
modemize roads 100ls, and other 
facilities. But the d nd for muni 
cipals may lessen if rent income-tax 
rates are decreased 

Also, there is son estion whether 
savings banks will tinue to be such 
big buvers of mun They have 
been buving them in the last 
couple of years to cut r tax liability 
Lately these bank been paying 
out more of their n dividends 
to depositors 


depress bond 
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The same ‘“‘Scotchlite” that gives day and night visibility to highway advertising 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 





STANDARD 
STATIONS 


» Le 
et 


Reflectorized emblems like these Sell 24 hours a day on trucks, busses, storefronts, automobiles — everywhere! 


HOW T0 SELL 
24 HOURS A DAY 


A HANDBOOK FOR EXECUTIVES 


WRITE TODAY for this FREE hand- 
book—-and sample ‘‘Scotchlite”’ 
Sheeting Emblem. Tells you how 
reflectorized signs and emblems 
give your company’s advertising 
more SELL—-at lowest cost. 


a6 v 8 Pat OFF 


SCOTCH LITE 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


; 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO.., Dept. BW-5, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


Please send me sample ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting Emblem 
and executive handbook,*‘How to Sell 24 Hours A Day.” 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 








ZONE—_STATE 


LM Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers 
“Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” Sound Recording ‘Tape, “ Underseal” 
i ibberized Coating, '’Safety-Walk"’ Non-slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. 
General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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NEW ENGINEERING LABORATORY — making possible compre off major switchgear deve 
ve tests on a scale never before possible-—enables G-E industry’s increasing use 


to make faster, more searching studies, clip months capacity of America’s first such ins 


-Billion-watt explosions improve 








of five test cells re ? I results of the test 3 OBSERVERS 

leliberately testing a are automatically ured, recorded on tion boot 
destructi Board at film, and quick lable for examination 
the test by our General Elect levelopment engineers. 
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DEDICATION CEREMONIES included a dramatic demonstration of what happens 
when the interrupting capacity of switchgear is inadequate. Closed-circuit tele- 
vision equipment was effectively used to take opening-day visitors behind the 
scenes and to brief them on the nature and significance of tests they witnessed. 


AFTER DEMONSTRATION, visitors get a clos 
view of damage done in test they have just 
served. This 15-kv oil circuit breaker was tested 
at far above its 90,0 


eae 


NERVE CENTER of new lab is this benchboard in 
the control building. Here, operators set generator 
output, then start automatic sequence sending 

to 5,250,000 kva through equipment under test, 


tomorrow's power equipment 


New Switchgear Development Laboratory helps G-E engineers 
design higher-capacity apparatus for industry’s growth 


Increased mechanization and growing industrial capacity have caused 


America’s use of electric power to skyrocket. Acting now to help de- 
“sign the power-handling equipment you'll need tomorrow General 
Electric has built the new Switchgear Development Laboratory in Phil- 
adelphia. Facilities at this new lab largest of its kind in the world 
make it possible to test switchgear under tomorrow’s operating condi- 
tions. Here, new designs are subjected to extreme power surges, even 
tested to destruction, to prove their reliability. 

You'll get these specific benefits from switchgear developed at the new 
lab: (1) greater continuity of power service in your plant, (2) better pro- 
tection for your equipment and greater safety for your personnel, (3) 
lower original cost per unit of power handled, and (4) reduced mainte- 
mance expense. 

This new laboratory and other G-E engineering facilities work for 
you when you specify “G.E.”’ for electric apparatus. And where high 
quality system engineering is required, G-E application engineers will 
draw on this engineering leadership in working with you and your con 
sultants. Contact your local G-E Apparatus Sales Office -early in the 
planning. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 672-5 


G-E ENGINEERS V. L. Cox, Manager—Engineering, 
Switchgear Dept. (right), and R. L. Williams, in 
charge of new lab, examine still-wet oscillograph 
films of test only two minutes after it was begun. 


Engineering Leadership gives you better electrical systems from— 


GENERAL @&@ 


ELECTRIC 





New England Thrift 
es Value of 


Recogn 


Pittsburgh . 


COLOR DYNAMICS 


H° Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS benefits workers 
and management alike is once more 
demonstrated by the experience of 
the G. S. Blodgett Company, of Bur- 
lington, Vermont, manufacturers of 
commercial baking and roasting 
ovens for more than a century. 


@ Recently the Blodgett Company 
erected a new factory building. It 
was painted according to COLOR 
DYNAMICS. By using this modern 
system colors were chosen for func- 
tional as well as decorative purposes. 


@ Focal colors were painted on 
operating parts of machinery and 
eye-rest colors on stationary parts to 


2 » & 


6. S$. Blodgett Company, ef Burlington, Vermont, internetionally-knewn 


makers of commercial evens, puts coler te work te increase production effi- 
ciency and make working conditions safer and better. 


vorkers to see their tasks better 
and to reduce eye-fatigue. Walls 
were painted light green to provide 


aid 


additional eye-rest areas. Safety 
colors were used to reduce accident 
hazards. Ceiling colors were chosen 
to provide better light reflection. 


@ The satisfactory results 
achieved by the use of COLOR 
DYNAMICS best summarized 
in this letter from Robert F. Patrick, 
General Manager of the Blodgett 
Company: 


are 


@ “It was our aim in painting the 
interior of our new factory building 
to provide a more pleasant atmos- 
phere for our workers, give them 


Let Us Make a FREE Color Engineering Study of Your Plant 


Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant—on a machine or two, or in one department—and 
see the difference it makes in quality and volume of production ? We'll be glad to make a scientific color 
engineering study for you without cost or obligation to you. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have one of our COLOR DYNAMICS experts see you at your con- 


venience. Or mail this coupon. 


PittsBuRGH Paints 


PAINTS © GLASS e@ 


CHEMICALS e@ 


BRUSHES @ PLASTICS 


more natural light and at the same 


time simplify housekeeping 


@ “Everyone agrees that our 
efforts have been very successful. We 
have more light than 
ever thought possible 
use artificial lighting. 


natural we 
we seldom 
Our em- 
ployees tell us that the new color 
arrangement is helpful in relieving 
eye strain. Naturally 
sible for higher production effi- 


this is respon- 


ciency. 

@ ‘We are now 
of uninterrupted 
commercial ovens 
we have 
atmosphere which has been 
helpful and pleasant 


in our 104th year 
manufacture of 

can assure you 
them in an 


never made 


more 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


Pittsburgh Piate Giass Co., Paint Div.. 
Department BW-92 Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet "Color Dynamics In 
Industry.” 

Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
of our properties without obliga 
tion on our part. 


Name 
Street 


Oy 
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What Industry Does with Subieiiie Cold 


Low temperatures have 
become an important indus- 


trial tool—and new uses are ) N ¢ y I re iT lj as 


in store for the future. 


Water freezes at 32F. Some 492 
degrees below that, at absolute zero, 
everything freezes. Between those two 
points is a wide range of temperatures, 
each of them useful for some particu- 
lar operation (chart, left). 

Probably the most widely known use 
of cold is in storing food, blood plasma, 
and other perishables. But as scientists 
have done more and more experi- 
menting, industry has been finding it 
useful, too. Low temperatures come in 
handy, for instance, in machining and 
treating metals and in storing liquid 
oxygen for welding torches. And the 
signs point to more industrial uses in 
the future: 

¢ Liquid carbon dioxide has been 
used to cool the hot spots in metal 
grinding operations. Now, it’s being 
studied for use in other types of ma- 
chining. 

e Aluminum tends to grow hard 
and brittle if much time elapses between 
heat treating and machining. But if 
it’s kept cold, this hardening process 
is slowed down. It’s likely that alum- 
inum-using manufacturers will set up 
special refrigeration chambers to store 
the metal between heat treating and 
the production line. 

e Metals become more efficient 
conductors of electricity as they get 
colder. In the future, electric motors 
may be refrigerated to jack up their 
output. 

e Industry is also experimenting 
with liquid nitrogen in treating steel. 
You can get extra-hard types of steel 
by running the metal through a deep 
freeze process. 
¢ Freezer—For industry, about the most 
practical way of making things cold is 
to use the “Joule-Thomson effect.” In 
simple terms, the effect can be stated 
like this: When you decrease the pres- 
sure on a gas, its temperature drops. 

On that basis, you can get the gas 
down to subzero temperatures by put- 
ting it through a continuous cycle of ABSOLUTE 
Joule-Thomson effects. You compress 
the gas in one chamber, release it ZERO 
through a valve into another, and pass 
the cooled gas back over the walls of 
the compression chamber. This cools 
the compressed gas before the Joule- 
Thomson effect takes place, so that 
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DIRT DOESN’T PAY DIVIDENDS 


CLEANING DOES! 


Dirt may be cutting into your profits 
just like this case of the Federal Tool 
Corporation, Molding light colored 
plastic, they found that a single par- 
ticle of dirt in a cavity meant scrap- 
ping the entire piece. 

These costly scrap losses had to be 
stopped. How? With more efficient 
cleaning methods. Now they're using 
Tornado cleaning with the machine 
that pulls air at 300 M.P.H. 

What's more, it picks up water, oils, 
scrubbing solutions and metal chips 
just as easily as dirt. It quickly converts 
to a blower or shoulder-type vacuum 

. . cleans everything from floor to 
ceiling. 

If you want to stop dirt from sharing 
in your plant profits write for Bulletin 
600 today. 


OREWER BECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 N. Ravenswood Ave. . 


Motor unit becomes 
powerful blower to 
clean motors, machin- 
ery and equipment. 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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... each low temperature 
group has its own advan- 
tages... 


/ 


SUBZERO starts on p. 121 


when you rel t ymes out colder 
than the gas that went befor 
Finally, it be cold that 
liquefies 

e Applications—| 
temperatures f 
gories. At thi nd of the 
you get the ho refrigerator and 
food locker—ust not much colder 
than 40F belo 1 
around —100I 
various uses g 
around 300K —t temperature of 
liquid nitrogen gen, used largels 
in treating meta Che fourth group 
trom 3s00F ¢ lute ze is still 
mostly experiment Helium liquefic 
at 4541 it tl rcold tempera 
tures, metals bi rlv perf 
ductors of elect 

Each of tl 
special advant 
at —300F that 
But the lowe 
the more exper 
mamta. S 


tarting al 


cold-requirin 
est tempcrat 
make much 
liquid helium f 
e First Group 
out long ago that f 
in a cold box t 
tabl« loday, tl 
mon houschol 
the past few 
and food loch 
ficld for the 
tempcratu 
in the sam 
of orange juice 
plasma for st 

¢ Second Group 
bon dioxide 
the kitchen, t 
its usefulnes 
does a numb 
Of all four 
dri ICC 

200F—has | 
industrially 

One app! 
rough edges of 
dustrv got the 
parts could bi t ff by putting 
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them in a ba olling them 
around. Each part 1 grind against 
its neighbor vould thus 
be worn off. B Idn’t do this 
with parts m r other 
soft material 

Then omct 
ing the rubber 
made the rubb« 
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edges, consequently, could be smoothed 
easily in the barrel. 

¢ Machining—Liquid carbon dioxide 
is also being used in grinding opera- 
tions. Instead of using oil or water as 
a coolant, some companies are trying 
out the idea of shooting a jet of super- 
cold liquid at the cutting surface. By 
controlling the flow from the nozzle, 
you can keep the work piece at room 
temperature. This speeds up the job, 
cuts wear on the grinding wheel, and 
keeps the machined part from cracking 
or discoloring because of heat. 

¢ Third Group—The  next-to-lowest 
category of low temperatures has several 
uses in industry. Cold ranging around 
—300F is used, for instance, in making 
special hard steels and in shrink-fitting 
metal parts. 

Engineers have found that by dunk- 
ing steel in liquid nitrogen and then 
rolling it or forging it at subzero tem- 
peratures, they can get a metal much 
harder than ordinary stainless steel. 
This extra-hard steel can take more 
tension and pressure than regular 
steels. 

Liquid nitrogen also comes in handy 
for fitting metal parts together. Metals 
shrink as they get colder. So, to fit a 
tight piece into a notch, you super- 
cool it. Then, when it returns to room 
temperature, it expands and clamps it- 
self into the notch. 
¢ Fourth Group—Helium becomes a 


liquid at about six degrees above ab- 


solute zero. Laboratory scientists first 
succeeded in liquifying it in 1908, but 
no one could figure out a practical way 
of turning it out in quantity until 
1945. Scientists have created tempera- 
tures nearer to absolute zero, but liquid 
helium is the coldest substance ever 
produced on a practical scale. 

By cooling metals with liquid helium, 
enginecrs have been able to make super- 
conductors of electricity out of metals 
that normally are very poor conductors 
—lead aluminum, and the like. Thus, 
an electric motor might be made to 
double its efficiency if it were run in 
a cold chamber. 
¢ Military Uses—Along with industry, 
the military has been looking into the 
possibilities of cold. At the end of 
World War II, for instance, the Ger- 
mans began using liquid oxygen as a 
rocket fuel. U.S military men are now 
developing the idea further. 

Another possible military use of low 
temperatures is in the much-touted hy- 
drogen bomb. Though the thinking 
on this bomb is carried on behind closed 
doors, engineers assume that the for- 
mula includes liquid hydrogen. To 
make such a bomb, they figure, you 
need to put a lot of hydrogen in a 
relatively small space. The only way 
to do it is to concentrate the gas into 
a liquid. And liquid hydrogen is cold 
—422 degrees below zero. 
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Vuln 


| “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER NAME 


LIFE - PROPERTY- MONEY SAVER! 


Here’s the most revolutionary 
BB cevciopmen in the science of 

fire protection. Now, new build- 
ings or buildings that are not 
presently fire safe can realize sub- 
stantially better protection and — at 
no additional cost. Sprinklered prop- 
erties can be made PLUS-SAFE by 
merely replacing old style sprinkler 
heads with the new “Automatic” 
SPRAY Sprinklers. 


An investment in “Automatic” 
SPRAY Sprinkler protection is an 
investment in the future security of 
your own business. Get complete 
information from your nearest 
“Automatic” Sprinkler fire safety 
engineer or clip and mail the coupon 
for our free illustrative folder. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Uuilomatie Sprinkle 


PROTECTION 


nl eeliennatiemenntimmeinasneiiaiae 


FIRST AS @: 





CORP. OF AMERICA 


P. O. BOX 360 COMPANY 


| YOUNGSTOWN 2, OHIO 


! 
' 


cITy, 








No. 3 in a Series 


lomexeoxop(eoxele) 


MILES OF 
MOVING EXPERIENCE 
NATIONAL van wines, inc. 


Introduces the FINEST 
MOVING EQUIPMENT 


¢ RAIN-PROOF e DUST-PROOF 


Also the finest packing and protective 
equipment, your household possessions 
travel any distance in absolute safety. 


YES SIR . . . for the best moving serv- 
ice, contact your nearest National office 
or agent—refer to the yellow pages im 
your telephone book. 


pe AGENCY ORCANIZ5 
On 


gan 
SAN FRANCISCO hEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


Exec. Offices: 2431 Irving Park Road, Chicago, 111. 


rOTENOIILS 
Oeliver The Goods / 


STENCIL MACHINE 
Bold, easy-to-read addresses 
at high speed, low cost with 
MARSH-cut stencils. Three size 
machines—'2”, %”, or 1” 
letters, with Hardened Dies, 
Quick-Replaceable Punches 
Electric or hand operated 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
Ink in handle. Button control 
feeds ink for quick, neat sten- 
ciling. Saves time, ink, money 


["] MS, | «STENCIL INK 
STENCH tag Makes shipments look their 
4} best. Highest quality. Fast dry- 
ing, permanent. No Shaking 
Electric DIAL-TAPER 
Electric tape dispensing. Dial 
|. Completely automatic 


no with 20% cavine 
g with 20% saving 


O 


= 


ar, 


< 
a 


FOR FREE SHIPPERS HANDBOOK AND PRICES, 
CHECK SQUARE ABOVE AND PIN TO BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR NAME 


5 MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
58 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, It. 
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GERMAN PROCESS for compacting sand provides firm foundation for this 


Perching $12-Million Plant 


Key to Vibroflotation process is whirling eccentric shaft at the bottom of a 25-ft. 
pipe that is lowered into sand made mushy by water. 
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what did you use 
today that was 


machined with 


Marl 


liam > __, 
$e 


: OF 
AUTOMOBILE ? Q 





WASHING 4) ( 
MACHINE 5 | 


TRACTOR ‘? tig 
AIRPLANE Se. 


Almost every product used to- 
day owes its existence to cut- 
ting tools and metal working 
machines. WESSONMETAL 
(Cemented Carbide) is the metal 
that cuts other metals. 


MULTICUT 
TOOL 
HOLDER 











giant uranium and phosphate processing plant at Bone Valley near Bartow, Fla. 


Solidly on Shifting Sands 


URANIUM PLANT continues on page 126 


SOLID CARBIDE 
BLADES 


: 


WESSOAH METAL CORPORATION 


2 As vibration compacts sand at bottom, space is created into which fresh sand is A Pan 
poured. As desired density is reached, vibrator is gradually hauled up. 
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the end product. Light 


3 Cutaway show K 
~ vi new sand was added. 


areas mark 


Shifting Sands Make 


Even in 
} 


Ider 
pDuiide!l 


the 


last for th 


Rust is licens« 


th 


When you buy a truck, you want one that ompact 
not only Jooks modern but és modern—all i” foundation 
the way through! That’s why it’s so impor- 7 ’ A that Vibrofl 
tant to make sure that every truck you buy . y | >42U,0U0 | 
has Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid . aay of pilings 
Gearing. . , _ 

ong £¢ 
Designed and built to stand today’s rugged : Florida wa 
work loads, dependable Hypoid Gearing is , saurs 

tried and proved by billions of ton-miles of . | and their 
operation. Even more important, Hypoid commingle¢ 
Gearing is a valuable aid in boosting profits : the very s} 
—adds miles to the life of your trucks at Vallev, rich 
lower maintenance costs. \ than oth 

The next time you buy trucks, Go MODERN— ‘ | , With ars 
GO HYPOID! Specify Timken-Detroit Axles 


and Brakes! = . B 
ONC 
ot cxpe 


“IMC 
Vall 


he 


psence orf 


T t re LICE oy ind on which t 
nd Rust 
2 


itment 


re 4 TES WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF decided 
A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN.DETROIT AXLE COMPANY AXLES FOR ag aden AND TRARERS I 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN Cetrolt and Jackson, Mich. © Oshkosh, Wis. @ Utica, 
N. Y. @ Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio IBUSINESS WEEK © Sept. 27, 1952 


dccepted D A Standard New Castle, Pa. 
TRACE MARK ®EG:S TERED 











Actually, sand in both light and dark areas has 
been compacted to required density. 


a Firm Foundation 
(Story begins on page 124) 


simple. If vou fill a bucket with sand, 
and then tap the side of the bucket 
with a mallet, the sand will rearrange 
itself in a tighter and firmer formation. 
It will also make room for more sand 
in the bucket. 

I'he kev to Vibroflotation is a 25-ft.- 
long pipe with a 15-in. diameter. One 
end of the pipe contains an electric 
motor that spins an eccentric shaft. 
The shaft, turning at 1,800 rpm., can 
generate a 10-ton centrifugal force. 

At the spot to be compacted, the 
pipe is upended by a crane, shaft end 
down. Water is squirted into the sand 
turning it into mush, and the whole 


shy ody its own weight to the ' The offset Hypoid pinion is 
, bigger and stronger. Bearings 


hen the shaft is rotated, compacting . . 
the sand around it. Workers at the top oe are bigger. More teeth are in 


pour in fresh sand to fill the space that : abe AE: j contact, reducing loading per 

opens up. As the sand at the bottom | : | unit of contact area. Torque- 

reaches the desired densitv, the pipe is 4 } } transmitting capacity is 

gradually hoisted till the sand is com . , 
ve increased. Slower gear ratios 

pacted from bottom to surface. In the | { : 

Bartow job, where the pipe is lowered to | are practical without loss of 

displace 13 cu. ft. of sand, 674 cu. ft. strength. 

of new sand have to be poured in. 

On this job, the compactions are 
spaced with 8-ft. centers. Since each 
operation compacts an area about 10 
ft. in diameter, the compactions over- 
lap, assuring that the whole area being 
treated will have a minimum density. 
To get similar strength, pilings would 
have to be driven to depths of 50 ft 
or more. 

The IMC plant is the biggest job of 
its tvpe that Vibroflotation has tackled 

7) yt 


ed 
in this countrv. Rust sees a wide future worspeet 
for it, with expansion into such diversi " v4 . E S 





fied ficlds as earth dams, cofferdams, 
levees, airfields, tunnels, and sewers 





TIMKEN. DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


2, MICHIGAN 
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KEY-TOTER 


To Win and Hold 
Business Friends 
At Xmas —for All Year 


Zipper key case with 6 swivel hooks. 
Genuine pigskin lined with suede leather. 
License pocket. 2 blade penknife. Triple Cut nail file. 
$1 85* including 4 line 
° gold imprint 
in tots of 100. Less in quontities. 
Write for new catalog 
ond prices of more than 





100 top selections for Xmas giving. 
"plus 13% Fed. Tox 





ADVERTISING LEATHER 
SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


302 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N.Y. 





why did 
PRUDENTIAL 
choose 
JACKSONVILLE? 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has selected Jacksonville as the 
site for a great 8-state Southern Home Office. 

Basic reasons for that decision, after a 
careful survey of other greas, were Jackson- 
ville's strategic location, ideal conditions for 
work and play, excellent climate, ample labor 
supply, land, sea and air transportation, com- 
munications facilities, good site availabilities. 
Write in confidence for expertly prepared, 
detailed information 

ee ee en no eh eh 
Division 4, 
Committee of One Hundred 
Chamber of Commerce 
227 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


4 

i 

| 

i 

B Please send me information about Jackson- 
§ ville's business and industriel opportunities. 
i 

1 

| 

5 

id 


Name 





Address 
City 





Zone State 
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How Chrysler Handles Crankshatfts... 


2 


Manpower Up 


1 Rough billets are first pre- 
shaped and heat treated 


The conveyor carries the forgings from press 
to press, where they ore formed into crankshafts 


50%, Output 200% 


That's the gain from Chrysler's new press forging and 
conveyor system for auto crankshafts. 


There are stil] a few basic industries— 
farming, forging, foundry, and steel— 
that are also-rans when it comes to ma- 
terials handling. The reasons are partly 
traditional, but mostly that the products 
in these fields aren’t easily handled by 
mechanical methods. 

The Dodge forge plant of Chrysler 
Corp. in Detroit has become an excep- 
tion to this rule. It has finished a 
modernization program that makes its 
old methods look as antiquated as a 
blacksmith shop. 

Ihe plant switched from hammer 

forging to press forging, forming a 
cranksh: ift at one shot inste: id of by re- 
peated blows of the die (BW Feb.10 
"51,p77). To top that off, the firm also 
installed a handling system that begins 
with the raw materials and ends with 
the finished product (chart). The sys- 
tem is mostly mechanical and auto- 
matic, but it needs a little manual help 
here and there. 
e Advantages—Chrysler won't _ talk 
about detailed cost comparisons be- 
tween the old and new methods. Its 
only claim is that the new way has 
boosted output, improved quality con- 
trol, and make the job easier for the 
forgers 

I'he forging of crankshafts by the old 
(and still used) hammer setup needed 
eight men to make 50 units per hour. 
The new press installation requires 12 
men, but it produces 150 crankshafts 
in the same length of time, tripling the 
former capacity. 

On V-8 crankshafts, required for 
Chrysler and DeSoto engines introduced 
during the past several months, the 


gain is even larger IT hes: the old 
method required t s of hammers, 
16 men rather tl wht Output on 
that line ran aroui ) units per hour. 
Ihe new forging | operation turns 
out V-8 cranks at th ume rate as in- 
line crankshaft 

rhe quality of the products made by 
hammer forging lways been hard 
to control, regar« the skill of the 
hammer operato1 rysler has found 
that the switch t has improved 
the control. It ¢ higher number 
of standard piec m the line be 
cause each one g ime treatment 
from the presse 
e Saves Materials, ‘Too—Thc 
tem has saved materials, 
For hammer fors he plant uses 
preformed shape plied by a steel 
mill, with extra ch for the preforin- 
ing and packing. 1 , however, 
require only ordina apes that come 
in standard mill lengt nd are cut and 
shaped at the plant 

Chrvsler can 
other benefits, 
been able to pin tl 
The presses need | ostl 
nance. The work 
far less strenuous 
same high degree of skill 
forging. 

The entire hand] 
built for expansion. ‘I 
head tracks which 
toward the furnace et up so that 
switches can feed new furnaces as they 
are added. Another rotary furnace to 
heat billets has already been mapped 
out. 


I new svs 


too. 


ttle off a few 
ltl 1 it hasn’t 
costwisc 
mainte 
shop 18 
sn’t need the 
as hammer 


vet 


wn, 


new 


ystem has been 
maze of over 
the cranks 
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MATHIESON CHEMICAL 


between the pitch 
and the pan... 





It takes more than a song to sell soap... between the 
studio and our housewife’s kitchen lie years of mar- 
ket analysis and chemical research; for developing 
soaps and synthetic detergents that make her job 
easier is essentially a chemical process. 

Closely associated with the soap industry for 60 
years, Mathieson was one of America’s earliest pro- 
ducers of chemicals used to manufacture soap. And 
here’s our pitch: today Mathieson is the only pro- 


ducer of all these primary soap and synthetic deter- 
gent chemicals—caustic soda, soda ash, ammonia, 
bicarbonate of soda, sodium chlorite, sulphuric acid, 
and ethylene oxide. 

A dependable source of essential raw materials is 
always important. If your production requires these 
chemicals—or any of Mathieson’s many organic, in- 
organic or agricultural chemicals—you may be able to 
buy to better advantage by consulting with us now. 


CORPORATION « BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 











Why settle for less 


than the top-notch business- , 
. en 


insurance services 





your whole organization stands to benefit | 
through better and safer production— 

prevention of accidents with their tragic 

costs — fast, fair claim handling—simpli- | 
fied “paper-work’’—and, 

often, surprising premium 


i 


savings. Teamwork does it! The Employers Mutuals Team 
A 


a EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
simone: Was, vim 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . . 








. Consult your telephone directory ? 


~ FMPLOYERS 
oe TUALS 
os WAUSA 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Low 


| Packard’s Diesel 


weight - to - power 


ratio of engine built for Navy 
rouses company hopes for in- 


dustrial uses. 


At the same t 
Car Co 
cover its old p 
field, it is also 
fied business 

Right now, th 


found at least onc 


are starting this 1 
diesel engine f 
ard is thinking 


general industrial 


General Motor 
have all been in 
e Lightweight—! 
on the 
horsepower rati 
5.41 to 1). Cu 
building two m 
a 6-cy],, 300 hp 
and a 600 hp. \ 
I Before long 
mented by an 
a V-16 develo; 
Of the existu 
a weight-hors« 
than half the n 
Vhe Six is onl 


the next best. Ot 


up to four and f 
An important 
diesels is inte 
All models wil 
inder. Interch 
to intake 
springs and gu 
bearings. Even t 
changeable on tl! 
One kev to t 
of the Packard d 
block, crankcas« 


inders are insert 


and 


models are sup 
e Wide Range 
ness, Packard lo¢ 
commercial us¢ 
been market-r 
of the diesel 
reached full d 
uses studied 
highway vehick 
power One sci 
still further afiel 


in materials han« 


James J. Nan 
dent, gave a clu 
luncheon 
pliers. “Packard 
diesels for som 
“But we have n 
tion on varicc 
Vhat kind of unfi 
b« completed 


is making 
tion in the 
ting about for diversi- 


Chrysler, 


exceptior 


for N 


that Packard Motor 
i major bid to re- 
fine car 


ympany thinks it has 


indidate. Deliveries 


10onth on a new marine 


the Navy 


And Pack- 
entering it in the 
engine field, where 
ind Ford 


ted for vears 


ickard bases its hopes 


low pounds-to 
7.34 or 


the company is 


f its models ( 
for minesweepers 
veighing 2,200 Ib., 

? that weighs 3,250 

will be aug- 
300-hp. job, and 

10 hp 
lels, the V-12 has 
itio that is 
omparable unit. 


line 


less 


more than half 
ompetitors run 

the Packards. 

of the new 
bility of parts. 
basic cvl 
bility carries 


1 

over 

valves, valve 

nain and camshaft 
rankshaft i 

Six and V-12 
ptional lightness 
s their aluminum 
) + 


ton Steel cyl 
ito the block. All 


inter- 


of the light 
ficld of 


ompany ha 
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the application 

the engine 
nt. Among the 
ind off 
with stat 


f thought is going 


Dus, 


Onan 


unorthodox uses 
nd lifting 
_ 
| ickard presi 
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sup 


mpany plans 
pl ind 
cn working on 
he said 

ic into produc- 
n applications. 


s should 
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Reduce spare parts inventories 
releasing buried millions for better use... 


@ Through the design and manufacture of our 
standardized heat exchanger Seeféoae , Brown Fin- 
tube has salvaged millions of dollars that previously 
were rusting away in spare parts storerooms. 

FOR EXAMPLE: When your engineers buy 
or 50 different types and sizes of specially designed, 


4 or 20 


single purpose exchangers, you have to buy 4 or 20 
or 50 sets of parts. These parts cost almost as much 
as the original equipment . .. and there is the added 
expense of handling the parts —and storing them. 


BUT: A Brown Fintube heat exchanger for a given 
requirement, consists — not of a special unit, suited 
for only one specific duty — but instead, the required 


number of standard Sectione , 


connected in proper 


series, parallel or series-parallel arrangement. Thus, 
only a small supply of parts serves as sufficient stores 
for all the standard sections in your plant — cutting 
parts inventory by as much as 82%. 


FOR INSTANCE: In the installation photographed 
above — different groups of standard Brown Fintube 

eclions are performing 6 different heat transferring 
duties — and just a small handful of inexpensive parts 
serves as adequate stores for all 42 Seetiona. 

Reduced 


greater efhciency and continuous operation without 


obsolescence; less costly maintenance; 
shut-downs — are some of the other advantages of 


Brown Fintube Seeféous that we would like to dis- 


cuss with your group. We can really save you money. 


BROWN FINTUBE CO. 


HOME OFFICE and WORKS ° ELYRIA, OHIO 


Send for Bul. No. 512 
1T WILL GIVE YOU IDEAS 





WHEAT TRANSFER PRODUC Fi 4 
Heater for 
Storage Tanks 


— 


Suction Heoter 
Fe Li be for Storage Tanks 
Sectional Hairpin 
Heat Exchangers 


Processing Tanks 


» a 
Heater for 
_, Railroad Tank Cars 


Direct Fired 
Air Heater 














MO-PAC 


combines RAILS and ROADS 


your merchandise 


f-a-8-t-e-r 


COORDINATED TRAIN-TRUCK 
EAGLE MERCHANDISE SERVICE speeds the 
deliveries of less-than-carload shipments at hun- 
dreds of stations along our 10,000 mile system. 


Your merchandise is rushed by rail to desig- 
nated “break bulk” stations... transferred 
quickly and efficiently from train to truck... 
then enjoys fast, final delivery to its destination. 


Operating over truck routes totalling 11,147 
miles, our subsidiary company, the Missouri 
Pacific Freight Transport Company, supple- 
ments Mo-Pac’s reliable rail facilities to the 
West-Southwest... offering shippers the com- 
bined advantages of rail and truck service in 
our coordinated schedules. 























PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





An edible transparent wrapping 1 
terial for the f t 
industries has | 

of Agriculture 
Laborator I'l 
) 

' 


se, Can be dig 


Oliver Corp. 
heavy-duty cr 

as the OC-1S§ 
pete with the 
pillar, Allis-Chal 
Harvester) in th 
ind industrial fiel 


Plastic pipe is being field-tested in Kings 
port, Tenn., as underground conduits 
for power lines. Extruded Tenite pipe 
in 20-ft. lengths ng used instead 
of the regular 5-ft mduit sections 
made of a compound of asbestos and 
cement 


The screw feed used oal stokers has 
been adapted to larger-scale automatic 
coal convewmg up incline to fill 
several hoppers. Canton Stoker Corp 
of Canton, Ohio, off is new “Flo 
Tube,” which app € possi 
bilities for handling other Uulk mate- 
rials such as grain llets, flakes, and 
chips. 

*. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. announced a new 
turboprop engin« 1 an advanced 
series of propellers that will provide 
long-range milita ift with pro 
peller-driven cont lity and fuel 
economy at jet sp 

* 
4 new butter-making process in which 
the acidity of crea regulated by 
electronic contre] een developed 
by Minneapofis-H ll Regulator 
Co 

e 
Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp., sp« 
cialist in making h istings for 
the big stecl comp mpleting 
its third expansic ) im in two 
vears. Jt is spendin ther $100,000 
for a building addit 
tric furnacc 

° 
Standard test methods f 
the properties of p 
fabrics, and vinyl 
developed bv the P 
Film Assn 

+ 
Electric generating capacity of the na- 
tion's railroad loc t row 25 
that of the nation tilit General 
Electric reports that than half of 
the railroads’ loc flect now 
diesel-electric. Generat ipacity 
10 times as much a 
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FIRST FOR FASTER FORGING § 


of More Power for America 


This giant draw bench, installed by Babcock & Wilcox for 
making vital parts of power plant boilers, introduces into 
America a unique method for faster forming of hollow 
forgings for the high pressure—high temperature condi- 
tions of modern steam generating units. 


This method uses less steel, is quicker and more flexible 
than previous procedures . . . heavy piping and hollow 
boiler parts up to 35 inches outside diameter with 41/-inch 
walls and 22 feet long are forged with great speed. 


Growing demand for low-cost electricity requires higher 
Operating pressures and temperatures in power plant 
boilers to derive the most energy from common fuels 
burned. Babcock & Wilcox, looking ahead with the 
nation’s electric utilities, has expanded facilities, trained 
personnel and ideas to prepare for power’s future. 











puf your 


parts 
in this 


profit picture 


with 





ROCKRITE 





TUBING 


























Compression sized to far closer tolerances than 
cold-drawn tubing, Rockrite Tubing cuts cost of 
parts .. . saves valuable machine time. Here’s proof. 
One user halves honing time for hydraulic cylinders. 
Another doubles output of ring-shaped parts with 
same machines. 

Still another reduces machining chip losses by 64%. 
Also saves steel — gets more parts per pound. 


‘ant to know how you can put your parts in this 
profit picture with Rockrite Tubing? Send for 
Bulletin R2. 


TRI36 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Gasket Extruder 


Inserting 
mectical seal 
link on a lot of 
involve scaling 
Most of these ¢ 
rings which ha 
hand inserted. 

Dewey & Al 
machine whicl 
gaskets. This i 
synthetic rubb 
forced through 
ning part to b 
onto a brush 
baked. The r 


gasket which ke 


light and prevent 


baked pl duct l 
adhering 


Either automat 


machines can be 
kets. Producti 
upon the size 
lined and operat 
machine can 
rims per hour. 17 
chine hand] 

half is 


p wide a her 
ikest mbly 
tion lines which 
il in containers. 
e pre-cut rubber 
hand glued and 


now developed a 


i “flowed in” 
irks: A liquid 
ompound is 
nto the spin 
like toothpaste 
mpound is then 
ellular or puffed 
dust, water, and 

nd rattle Che 
ubbery, and self 


em1-automatic 
) apply the gas- 
v, depending 
mtainer being 
Che automatic 
1.800 two-in 
itomatic ma 


one 





Rockrite Tubing is made 
only by Tube Reducing 
Corporation, the originator 
of this process. You 
benefit by unequalled 
quality control methods. 


ROCKRITE® 
TUBING 


TUBE 
REDUCING 


CORPORATION 
Wallington, N. J. 


of pre-cut ¢ 

were fairl 

e Source: Dew Chemical 
Co., 62 Whitter Cambridge, 
\lass 


Lightweight Aggregate 


nne grain ft 

0.0116 in.) ha 
lightweight agg 
ics, plaster, an 


’ + . 4 
nen took fou 
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The man who sneezed at#104.000.00 
By Mt. Friendly 


\s 


Se .~ 3 a 


ES . 


‘2S VMS of 


“My philosophy is simple!” 
Said Jones, the famous treasurer, 
“If a dollar saved is pleasure... 
a fortune saved is pleasurer!” 
We said, we'd saved one company a hundred grand or so!* 
“A round, firm, fully-packed sum!” he cried, 
“A sum to make a man glow.” 
“It’s twice as pleasing as 50 grand, 
and 10 times as pleasing as 10.” 
Then he started sneezing to beat the band, 
and did it again and again! 
The moment he heard his dreadful “Ka-choo!” 
he knew as a treasurer he was through; 
For any treasurer wiil tell you that, 
this is a sum you can’t sneeze at/ 


AMERIOAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! A 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 





another job for Bnainad TUBING 





The Grover 
Company, 
engineers and 
manufacturers of 
TRANSITUBES®, 
specifies Brainard 
Tubing for their 
pneumatic tube 
systems. 


STEEL DIVISION 


® Precision is important in pneumatic 
tube systems .. . a big reason why 
Brainard Electric-welded Tubing is so 
widely used for this application. 

Brainard Tubing is produced to close 
tolerances, with a smooth inside 
finish. In straight or bent sections, the 
bore is a smooth expressway for 
the carrier cylinders. 

Strength is uniform. Sections can be 
joined by a variety of methods, simplifying 
the work of both designer and fabricator. 
And ... electric-welded tubing is 
far more economical than other types. 

Brainard’s integrated production 
facilities assure quality control 
throughout manufacture . . . from ore to 
finished tubing. Depend on Brainard 
service for your needs. 


EASY TO FABRICATE 


Brainard tubing is a uniform product made to close 
tolerances. Has good machining qualities and finish 
can be supplied as specified. Easily fabricated—can be 
beaded, expanded, swaged, spun, flanged, upset, grooved, 
fluted, flattened, tapered, and otherwise formed. Sup- 
plied straight or fabricated, sizes 4” to 4” O.D.; .025 
to .180 gage. 


Fast delivery on certain sizes. For further information or 
catalog, write Brainard Stee! Division, Sharon Steel Corpo- 
ration, Dept. P-9, Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio. 


WARREN, OHIO 


ATLANTA GALTIMORE BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS DAVENPORT DES MOINES DETROIT GRAND RAPIDS 


D is T R ic T SA L ES oO FFICES : INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE Ph gene NEW YORK an aden 
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search Foundat f Illinois Insti- 
tute of Techn 

The new mat nade by blowing 
up individual gra if clay in a special 
furnace, has be¢ ide-named Kana- 
mite by Kanium Corp, of Chicago, 
which sponsored the research. Kana 
mite is strong as well as light, enables 
a relatively thin | Mf plaster to sup- 
port its own weight. It also has good 
insulating propert 

Concrete mixes using the new ma- 
terial in place of sand or other aggre 
gates are very fluid, though water con 
tent is low. This fluidity means that 
contractors can fill forms with concrete 
pumped through rubber hoses. On 
many jobs, this could mean a reduction 
in construction costs because of virtual 
replacement of shovels and unwieldy 
metal hoses now used 
e Source: Kanium Corp., 332 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Beltbrasive dressers, designed to 1 
move the glazing and loading from 
coated-abrasive belts and discs, have 
been developed by Desmond-Stephan 
Mfg. Co., Urbana, Ohio. The manu 
facturer claims the new tools specd 
production extend the life of the belt. 
s 
Buffalo Forge Co. has developed a 
machine which does regulation shear- 
ing jobs and breaks nicked billets used 
in forging artillery shells. The new 
machine will be made in eight sizes 
with pressures ranging from 325 tons 
to 2,200 tons per sq. in 
” 

A motorized sweeper for factories, ware- 
houses, schools, parking lots, and other 
indoor and outdoor areas, is being in- 
troduced by Multi-Clean Products, 
Inc., 2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. Eight heavy brushes clean a 
path 36 in. wid 
cleaner sucks up dust into a large bag 
mounted on the 


yowerful vacuum 


* 
An off-the-road high flotation tire (65- 
in.) has been annou | by B. F. Good- 
rich for earth m« 
18 ply, all-nylon 
treads to provide 
sand or loamy soil 
. 


quipment. It’s 
nd has shallow 
tive traction in 


Ice-coated windshields arc a nuisance 
for motorists who park their 
cars outside on b davs. Central 
States Paper & B Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., is bringing t an inexpensive 
$1.00), flexible ethvlene sheet 
with a cloth-bound vhich fits any 
windshield and is h in place by the 
car doors. When not in use the sheet 
can be folded up | stuffed in the 
glove compartment 
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Why streets light up whenever daylight dims! 


Ever wonder how and why the lights on so many of 
our roads and streets automatically turn ‘‘on” even 
during daytime storms...and turn “off”? when 
daylight is restored to a safe seeing level? No human 
hand has touched a switch! Not even a time clock 
is employed, for such devices cannot anticipate day- 
time storms with dangerously low light levels. 

This safe ‘‘on’” and “‘off’’ operation is provided 
by a compact control instrument which constantly 
measures the daylight available within a given area. 
Should daylight fade, approaching an unsafe level, 
the control automatically turns lights “‘on.”” When 
daylight is restored, at dawn or after a storm, lights 
automatically turn “‘off.” 

Since so much depends on safety lighting, the 
natural question is, ‘‘Are these controls foolproof?” 


ey W & STO hk Guiliument --TO INDICATE—RECORD—CONTROL 
a 


The answer is, the WESTON Illuminating Control 
is as foolproof as sound engineering and human 
skills can build them ...so much so that for years 
they have been controlling airway beacon lights, 
navigation lights, as well as obstruction markers, 
plant safety lighting, etc. The simplified circuit 
employed uses no vacuum tubes, no phototubes, 
no resistors or capacitors...has only fire rugged 
components! 

This simplified and thoroughly dependable con- 
trol is another example of how much sound instru- 
ment engineering is contributing not only to 
industrial progress but to the comfort and safety 
of our daily living. WESTON Electrical Instrument 
Corp., 617 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
-.. manufacturers of Weston and TAG instruments. 




















BULLING IT THROUGH in secret talks with operators’ Harry Moses (left) .. . 


Lewis Wins the Hard Way 


With all the cards running against him, he still got a 
near-record boost for northern coal miners. Southerners must 
tag along or be struck Oct. 1. WSB will approve the raise. 


Once more John L. Lewis has flung 
the bargaining table rulebook in the 
coal industry’s face. 

In reaching a strikeless settlement 
with the Bituminous Coal Opcrators 
Assn. for the second straight time, the 
boss of the United Mine Workers de- 
fied all previous wage increase patterns 
and the economic facts of life. 
¢ Play from Weakness—With coal 
prices down and stockpiles high, every- 
body figured the old master was in for 
a rough time when he set a Sept. 20 
contract—or strike—deadline against 
BCOA, representing northern and Cap- 
tive mine operators. 

Yet Lewis came out of 25 secret 
mectings with Harry M. Moses, BCOA 
president, with one of the largest wage 
increases in history. And he could offer 
the same terms to the smaller Southern 
Coal Producers Assn. on a “take it or 
leave it’ basis without fear of govern- 
ment intervention. Lewis had signed 
up more than half of the coal produc- 
tion, so that a strike against the rest 
would not create any emergency requir- 
ing a Taft-Hartley injunction. He was 
on his own. 

At midweek the southern operators 
scribbled feverishly figuring how they 


138 


could swallow these terms Lewis got 
from BCOA: 

eA $1.90 increase in the daily 
wage for common labor. ‘The 
miners work cight hours, portal to por 
tal, including a_ half-hour paid lunch 
period. ‘Ihis brings the basic daily pay 
to $18.25. 

¢ A 10¢ increase in tonnage roy- 
alty payments to the UMW welfare 
and retirement fund. This raises the 
royalty to +0¢ a ton. (In an interim 
agreement with hard coal operators, 
the rovalty has raised to 50¢. 
Hard coal wages have vet to be nego 
tiated 

Lewis warned that southern 

which do not accept the same terms 
will be struck Oct. 1. Many apparently 
are prepared to take a strike or simply 
close up—at least for a few months 
until the coal markets improve. 
¢ 32¢ an Hour—The package increase 
in labor costs under the new contract, 
which runs a year from Oct. 1, comes 
to about 32¢ an hour. It’s far more 
than the 21¢ package Philip Murray's 
steel workers got from the steel indus- 
trv—including some of the same em- 
ployers—after an eight-week strike. And 
it’s much more than the 23¢ Walter 
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a standards of accuracy are character- 

istic of Bulova Watch Company—in product, 
and in manufacturing processes. Hand in hand 
with high accuracy goes close cost control, and 
continual searching for new ways of doing old 
jobs better. 


Typical of Bulova’s approach to manufacturing 
problems is their use of Bellows ‘‘Controlled-Air- 
Power” Devices to automatize tedious, costly hand 
operations. For example, in this set-up for blind 
hole drilling and counter sinking (a common 
hand operation), Bulova uses a Bellows Drill 
Press Feed to feed a multi-spindle drill press, and 
a Bellows Rotary Work Feeder to position parts 
under the spindle. Both Bellows units are elec- 


BULOVA WATCH CO. FINDS HIGH ACCURACY — 
LOW COST—IN MACHINING WITH AIR POWER 


trically inter-locked and controlled. The work of 
the operator is reduced to loading and unloading. 
Production is a steady 500 per hour and parts 
are finished to hair line accuracy. 


Today, in thousands of manufacturing plants 
in all lines of industry, alert production men 
view every repetitive manual operation with a 
critical eye, asking, “Can we do it better with 
Bellows ‘Controlled-Air-Power’ on the job?” 


We would like you to see our latest Foto Facts 
File showing applications of “Controlled. Air- 
Power” in many of these plants. It’s yours, on 
request, without cost or obligation. Write The 
Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio, and ask for a copy 
of the current Foto Facts File. 


The Bellows Co. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
Bellows ‘‘Controlled-Air-Power”’ 
For Faster, Safer, Better Production 











Racking your brain 
for a better 
packaging material? 


Here’s an idea for you—Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment. This wet-strength, 
grease-resisting parchment is produced 
in 179 different types. Each type has 
special characteristics to meet special 
problems. For example, there’s a type 
that is so grease-proot it completely stops 
rease or oil “crawl.” Some types are trans- 
ucent. Others opaqued. You can have 
Patapar that has a high rate of water 
vapor resistance, or Patapar that allows 
your product to “breathe.” Whatever your 
oa there’s a good chance that 
-atapar can solve it. 


Patapar is doing 
hundreds of jobs well 


As a packaging material Patapar protects 
products like butter, bacon, celery, cheese, 
margarine, hams, lard, modeling clay, vege- 
tables, poultry, ice cream, machine parts. 
It is used for rubber mold liners, drafting 
paper, separators for tiny batteries, 
dialyzing membranes, and many other 
industrial purposes. 

Patapar is furnished in 
all sizes and shapes, plain 
or printed with brilliant 
color effects. We will do 
the complete printing job 
for you-—typesetting, 
artwork, engravings — 
everything. 

Tell us your problem. 
We will send information 
and samples of the type of 
Patapar best suited for 


your purpose, 


Look for this 

Keymark on 

Patapar food 
wrappers 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





suits. Moses’ attorneys tell him the 
operators can still sue as before. 

¢ Blow by Blow—l'or four weeks Lewis 
held out for a seven-hour day and a 
$1.75 boost in daily wages. He later 
offered to accept a seven and three- 
quarter-hour day with $1.80 more in 
wages. This was the “deal” that Moses 
took back to his BCOA committee in 
Pittsburgh. But the operators wanted 
no part of any limitation on working 
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Does Stevenson Mean “Compel’? 


ECAUSE it is 


Gov 


unlikely that 
Adlai Stevenson will ad- 
dress himself to the question again 
during the campaign, a certain 
amount of puzzlement will be left 
by his two statements on the use 
of arbitration in labor disputes. 

Ihe first statement was made in 
a Detroit address on Labor Day. 
About the handling of emergency 
disputes he said 

“But the Congress should give 
to the President a choice of pro- 
cedures when voluntary agreement 
proves impossible; seizure provi- 
sions geared to the circumstances; 
or arbitration; or a detailed hearing 
and a recommendation of settle- 
ment terms; or a return of the dis- 
pute to the parties.” 


EAVING arbitration aside for 

the moment, the other three 
grants of presidential power Stev- 
enson asked are devices alread\ 
used by Truman. He has seized; 
he has used temporary fact-finding 
boards to investigate and make 
recommendations in major dis 
putes: and he has had controversies 
sent back from the Wage Stabiliza 
tion Board into direct negotiation 

It could be pretty convincingh 
argued that legislation is needed 
only to authorize the President to 
compel the use of these devices 
Presidential authority to set up 
fact-finding boards and remand a 
dispute to negotiators has been 
challenged as an evasion of Taft- 
Hartley and wage stabilization 
rules. It is hardly conceivable that 
anvone would scriously question 
the President's right to propose ar- 
bitration as a suggestion for ending 
the dispute 

Thus when Stevenson asked for 
arbitration as one of a choice of 
authorized procedures he wanted 
from Congress, it seemed clear that 
he wanted power to compel arbi- 
tration at his discretion. Then, 
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“BEFORE AND AFTER” pictures show how the lowa-lllinois Gas and Electric Company's 
sub-station at Bettendorf, lowa, was protected by an “umbrella type” cover of “Century” Asbestos- 
Cement Corrugated. Erection Contractors Illinois Roofing and Insulation Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


For a special problem 
—such as an “umbrella” 
for a sub-station — 

or for 1,000-and-1 typical 


industrial applications, 
“CENTURY” 


asbestos-cement corrugated 
roofing and siding 

is the satisfying, 
economical solution 


“Century” Asbestos-Cement Corrugated 
solved an unusual problem at Bettendorf, 
Iowa. The 69,000-volt sub-station there 
of Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Com- 
pany had an hour’s service breakdown in 
early 1950. It was found that a sulphurous 
acid mixture of smoke and fog, swept in 
from a nearby generating station by the 
wind when in a certain quarter, had col- 
lected on the insulators and caused flash- 
overs or shorts. It was decided that the 
entire sub-station should be put under 
cover (which rarely, if ever, is done) as 
protection against this condition, and a 
steel framework covered with “Century” 
Roofing and Siding was erected. This 
“umbrella’’ has kept the insulators clear, 
and service uninterrupted. 


In this, as in countless less unusual cases, 
experience has shown that ‘Century’ 
Asbestos-Cement Corrugated is an ideal 
covering. It is composed of asbestos 
fiber and portland cement, subjected to 


COMPANY «+ AMBLER 


pressure to form a dense product, strong 
and durable. “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
Corrugated can't burn, is highly resistant 
to weather, rot, rust, and corrosive 
fumes, is proof against rats, termites, and 
other destructive insects. 


The moderate cost of ““Century’’ Asbestos 
Corrugated, erection and low maintenance 
expense, all contribute to an economical 
installation. Additional and substantial 
savings can also be effected by using 
TOP-SIDE* Fasteners over any steel frame- 
work, which eliminates scaffolding. Once 
up it stays and needs no protective paint- 
ing. Consider the savings in labor alone. 


Write us for further details... and name of 
your nearest distributor. 
*@ H & B Enterprise Corporation 


Noture made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made 
it serve mankind since 1873 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Cost 
of Living . 
Old New 


> 
August, 1941 .....106.2 
August, 1942 .....117.5 
August, 1943 .....123.4 
August, 1944 .....126.4 
August, 1945 
August, 1946 
August, 1947 
August, 1948 .. ; 
August, 1949 . . 


January, 1950 ....166.9 168.2 
August, 1950 .....173.0 173.4 
January, 1951 ....181.6 181.5 
August, 1951 .....185.6 185.5 
++ -186.5 186.6 

187.4 


November 3 188.6 
December OO 189.1 
January, 1952 .... 2 189.1 
187.9 
188.0 
188.7 
189.0 
189.6 
190.8 





August, 1952 


192.3 191.1 238.4 


Food Clothing Rent 
a 


108.0 
126.1 
137.2 
137.7 
140.9 
171.2 
196.5 


106.9 
125.2 
129.6 
139.4 
146.4 
161.2 
185.9 
199.7 117.7 
vy 187.4 ¥y 120.8 


196.0 185.0 185.0 122.6 
209.9 185.9 185.7 124.6 
221.9 199.7 198.5 126.0 
227.0 205.2 203.6 129.3 
227.3 210.7 209.0 130.0 
229.2 211.0 208.9 130.8 


231.4 209.9 207.6 131.4 
232.2 209.1 206.8 131.8 
232.4 206.7 204.6 132.2 
227.5 206.1 204.3 132.8 
227.6 205.6 203.5 132.9 
230.0 205.0 202.7 133.2 
230.8 204.4 202.3 133.7 
231.5 204.0 202.0 134.0 


106.3 
108.0 
108.0 
108.2 
108.3 
108.7 
111.2 











239.1 234.9 203.3 201.4 134.3 


202.7 134.7 142 


*BLS hos revised its formula for computing the cost-of-living index (BW-Mar, 10, '51, p112). 
Since the old index is still widely used in labor-management bargaining, BLS will continue 


issuing both sets of figures at least through 1952. 
Data; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Why UAW Wants a Higher Floor... 


... under c-of-l raises in auto contracts. If BLS’ index 
should tumble, union now could lose too much hourly pay. 
Industry takes a dim view of opening 1950-55 agreements. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly cost-of-living index leveled off 
at 192.3 in mid-August—just a shade 
below the record high set one month 
earlier (BW—Aug.30°52,p32). As it did 
so, the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
asked General Motors to reconsider 
some provisions of what UAW and GM 
had agreed was a model contract back 
in May, 1950. 

This contract had suspended wage 
bargaining until mid-1955. It provided 
that—for five years—wages would rise 
and fall with cost-of-living figures issued 
by BLS, and would be lifted once a 
vear through an automatic “‘produc- 
tivity” raise. 

UAW President Walter Reuther and 
GM President C. E. Wilson predicted 
then that this “unprecedented” con 
tract would have “a great stabilizing in 
fluence” in the auto industry. It would 
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mean five years of labor peace for GM 
(BW—May27'50,p102). 

¢ So Far, So Good—Undoubtedly, the 
GM pact of 1950—now generally fol- 
lowed throughout the imdustry—has 
lived so far to its framers’ expectations. 
But now it may be running into rougher 
going. UAW is no longer happy about 
some features of the long contract. 
Mostly because living costs have gone 
up a lot higher than anyone expected 
when the GM _ contract was signed, 
UAW wants some changes. So last 
week the union asked that GM: 

1) Transfer a large part of present 
cost-of-living bonuses into the perma- 
nent GM_ rate structure—so that a 
downturn in living costs would not cut 
deenvlv into take-home pay. UAW re- 
cently got such a concession from North 
American Aviation, which shifted 12¢ 
of a 14¢ c-of-] bonus into its hourly pay. 


(2) Pay pensions on a basis of 1952 
living costs, not on the c-of-l of May, 
1950. Since then there’s been an ap- 
proximate 15 in living costs, so 
UAW says a pension of $145 a month 
should be paid, instead of $125. 

(3) Increase imnual productivity 
raise from 4¢ to 5¢ an hour. UAW 
argues that the 4¢ figure was based on 
an annual 24 in productivity and 
wage rates existi in May, 1950; the 
same 24% today would call for a 5¢ 
improvement-factor raise, UAW says. 

UAW told GM that these demands 
are due only to the marked changes in 
the purchasing p r of a dollar since 
1950, not to any basic dissatisfaction 
with the GM contract. The 1950 agrec 
ment “must 1 1 living document 
giving recognit to the changing 
scene of America onomy,” UAW 
pointed out in urging revision now 
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Last-Minute Talk... 


. .. to employees by the 
boss can upset a labor board 
election—if the union hasn't 
had equal opportunity. 


An employer is courting trouble if he 
addresses employees at the last moment 
before a bargaining-rights election, with- 
out giving the union an equal oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Even if he carefully avoids coercive 
statements, he is risking a National 
Labor Relations Board rebuff. The 
board, suspicious of what it considers 
to be a new trend in industry, is bear- 
ing down hard on last-minute cam- 
paigning by employers. 

Under Taft-Hartley, coercion of em- 

ployees is plainly forbidden, but an 
cmployer’s speech is protected by 
law as long as he makes no threat of 
reprisal or promise of benefits. 
¢ One-Sided—Despite this provision, 
NLRB has thrown out cight representa- 
tion elections lost by unions. The cause: 
Emplovers on the eve of elections had 
addressed employees during working 
time, or distributed handbills on the 
companies’ property. The board based 
its decisions solely on this point: The 
companies had turned down union re- 
quests for comparable privileges. 

In another case, the board refused to 
order a new election on the grounds 
that the union did not ask for the right 
to speak to workers in a plant where 
the employer addressed them on the eve 
of an delice. 

Coercion wasn’t involved in any of 
the cases, although NLRB said some 
of the speeches by cmployers were 
“clearly antiunion.” But the board 
pointed out that waiting until the last 
moment to address employees may be 
just as unfair as denying a union the 
same privilege. 

In the board’s view, cach side must 
have equal opportunity to present its 
arguments. Otherwise, the clection 
cannot be valid. 





The Pictures——Cover by Ran- 
dazzo & Morrison. The Bett- 
mann Archive—92 (ctr. It.), 92 
(bot. rt.); Cal-Pictures—44, 45; 
Chicago Aerial Survey Co.—79; 
Chick Studios—134; Lynn Craw- 
ford—145; General Motors—28, 
29; Int. News—30, 31 (bot.); Bob 
Isear—33, 34; Bernard Newman— 
90, 91, 92 (top, ctr. rt., ctr. ctr., 
bot.), 93 (top, ctr., bot. It.), 94; 
United Press—31 (top), 60, 138, 
150; Wide World—38, 46, 84 
(It.); Dick Wolters—84 (rt.). 
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Ridiculous? 





... S80 is half protection 
against fire in 
transformer vaults! 


When fire hits a transformer vault, 

you may be in for real trouble. You’ll 

need the full protection of a non-con- 

ducting extinguishing agent. You’ll 

want to make sure thatin putting out 

the fire, you don’t put out valuable 

electrical equipment, too! 

Kidde recommends quick-acting carbon dioxide because it can- 
not possibly damage your electrical equipment. Clean and dry, 
it swirls around obstructions, penetrates into complex wirings 
and smothers fire fast without harming the insulation. And no 
messy residue is left behind. 


Since transformer vaults are usually enclosed areas, a Kidde 
total-flooding system is highly desirable. A single CO, supply 
can protect several vaults. Write today for full information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
925 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


The word **Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal ore trade-marks of 
Wolter Kidde & Company, Inc. and its associated companies. 
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Appliance Distributor Says 
KLIXON Protectors Important 
Part of Appliance Motors 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.: Mr. Z. C. Deuse, Secretary- 
Treasurer of The H. M. Tower Cor oceege, \— 
ing Wholesale Distributors, finds KLIXON 
tectors stop motor burnouts on their applisace 
motors. 

“We consider Spencer Klixon Protectors an_im- 
portant part of our motor operated appliances. They 
stop motor burnouts...thus protecting them 
against major motor repairs. r 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Manual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


KLIxON “sarc 


Div, of Metals & Controls Corp, 
= FOREST STREET 
TTLEBORO, MASS. 





A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. 
many facts on the benefits 


It contains 


derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the ‘WHY and HOW 
booklet.”’ 

eeeeee?#ee#?##?8e8# 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





ILWU Strike; Politics Again 


Bridges’ union resumes old tactic, walking out to pro- 
test his perjury conviction. But leftist leaders give move an 
economic mask to hold rightwing in line. 


Harry Bridges’ leftwing International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union (Ind.) has dusted off a weapon it 
put aside several years ago—the political 
work stoppage. 

ILWU pulled its dockers out on the 
waterfronts of San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, and Bellingham, Wash., 
in a 24-hour strike on Sept. 10. Instead 
of working, longshoremen demonstrated 
against a Ninth U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision upholding Bridges’ 
conviction in 1950 for perjury. 

About the same time, ILWU’s 
Hawaiian members—on docks and on 
pineapple and sugar plantations—quit 
jobs for a day in similar demonstrations. 

he stoppages were strictly political— 
the first major political strikes called by 
ILWU since 1948. Before that, politi- 
cal demonstrations were fairly common- 
place for decidedly leftist ILWU. 
¢ What's Cooking?—Now many em 
plovers of ILWU are worried. They 
wonder if ILWU is going back to its 
old habit of political stoppages. Will 
there be work interruptions to protest 
high rents and living costs, the war in 
Korea, the jailing of Communist lead- 
ers, and the like? 

The answers is: Probably not. 

Although political in character, the 
longshoremen’s stoppages weren’t just 
intended to publicize ILWU’s position 
on Bridges to outsiders, or to demon- 
strate to federal courts the peril of reach 
ing decisions contrary to the wishes of 
ILWU. They also were aimed at keep 
ing ILWU solidly behind 
their chief. 
¢ Rightist Revolt—Once before, when 
ILWU’s top leaders proposed what 
amounted to a political strike—a refusal 
by dockers to work if the government 
went through with plans tor security 
checks—rightwing groups balked. 

Presumablv they would again on a 
strictly political issue involving a clear- 
cut leftist position. ILWU leaders care- 
fully dodged that possibility two weeks 
ago. ‘They capitalized on two facts 

e Bridges is highly regarded as a 
leader bv even the staunchest anti 
Communist in ILWU. The rightwing- 
ers may not like his politics, but they 
do not want to lose his militant, suc- 
cessful leadership. 

¢ Skilled union leaders can always 
find, in today’s complex labor relations, 
some economic pretext for anv action 
they might want their union to take. 
ILWU’s top people are as shrewd as 
any in that way. They can twist politi- 


members 


cal issues into nomic issues without 
really working at it 

¢ Tempering the Wind—In ports with 
leftwing locals, ILWU didn’t bother 
with these facts. But they made use of 
them, adroit vherever rightwing 
strength might endanger the proposed 
demonstration f solidarity behind 
Bridges. In San Francisco, for instance: 
There, Longs! Local 10 is firmly in 
the grasp of a Communists who re- 
ject Bridge political views, but 
support him on nomic matters. 

If it had 1 onvinced that the 
work stoppag ached at a meeting 
Sept. 8 was simply a political device, 
Local 10 doubt vould have refused 
to support it. But Local 10’s members 
told that Bridges’ conviction on 
perjury charg n't aimed at getting 
rid of a labo with possible sub- 
versive politi vs; it is ent at 
getting rid of o ho bargains too mili- 
tantly and su fully for the comfort 
and profits of yping interests. 


wecr'c 


Bargain-Baited Stores 
Outlast Picket Truce 


AFL’s Toledo Food & Service 
Council pulled itch on standard 
strike tactics gainst five 
downto irtment stores. In 


Trades 


major 
an attempt ICTOSS 
picket lines, tl | what 
union official tted were “outstand 
ing bargains 1c council took news- 
paper ads ann that it would re- 
picket | for one evening so 
take advantage of 


move 
that evervone 
the cut price 
he coun enting five AFL 
unions that bar; with the stores, 
called the trik nonth ago when 
bargaining witl lovers broke down. 
The unions ask r pav hikes, ‘a union 
shop, and fring he employers claim 
that the strike ed only from the 
union shop de 
¢ Keep On Coming—| irly autumn is 
normally a boon 1 for department 
stores. ‘The AFL picket lines reportedly 
cut deeply into t revenucs in un1on- 
hen the council 
picketing, 


conscious Toled \ 
called its mor m on 
] + 


crowds poured int 1¢ stores 
But a weck aft the barg 


in night, 
it began to appx though the union 
scheme to hara t stores mav_ have 
backfired: Th ers kept on shop- 
ping even after pickets returned. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





AFL endorsement of Gov. Adlai Stev- 
enson for the presidency brought the 
Kederation’s 71st convention to an ex- 
pected climax this week (BW —Sep.20 
*52,p141). The action was unanimous, 
although a number of delegations ab 
stained—not because they opposed 
Stevenson but because thev objected 
to AFL making its first formal endorse- 
ment of a presidential candidate since 


1924. 


* 
Machinists’ strike at Douglas Aircraft’s 
FE] Segundo (Calif.) plant went into 


When 


Kew grievances can flare up hotter 
than one involving a workman caught 
trying to snatch a few quick puffs on a 
cigarette in a non-smoking areca. North 
American Aviation Co. found that out 
recently at its Downcy Plant, in Los 
Angeles. 

It found, too, that there can be a 
question about when a man is smoking. 

A plant guard surprised two workmen 
in a rest room (a no-smoking area) with 
cigarettes ready to be lighted. One was 
holding a lighted match. 

Obviously, they intended smoking. 
The company took disciplinary action 
against them. The plant union, AFL's 
United Automobile Workers, defended 
the men and took the case to arbitra- 
tion. 
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its second week (BW-—Sep.20°52,p142) 
despite a growing dissatisfaction among 
strikers. E] Segundo workers—plotting 
a back-to-work movement—complain 
their local leaders sct the walkout, and 
posted pickets, in spite of the fact that 
a majority of members voted for a post 
ponement. 
7 

WSB speedup is indicated in a blanket 
order by the Atlanta regional board, 
approving 10% wage boosts for 14,300 
southeastern power 
companies. By lumping the cases, 
which were submitted by companies 
and AFL’s International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, the board cut 
processing time to a minimum. 


employees of 1] 


Is a Smoke Not a Smoke? 


Michael I. Komaroff, impartial arbi- 
trator, ruled that the case depended on 
the answer to one question: whether or 


not (the employees) were actually 
smoking when the plant guard cited 
them for violating the no-smoking rule. 
And that, he said, hinges on “exactly 
when smoking begins: when the package 
is taken from the pocket, when the 
cigarette is removed from the package, 
when it is placed in the lips, or when 
the cigarette is actually lit.” 

He decided that “the only fair thing 
is to draw the line at the moment when 
the actual physical act of smoking be- 
gins. 

So, he ruled, the two men weren't 
smoking, and were improperly disci- 
plined. 





YOU NEED THIS 


Challenge’ 


EQUIPMENT 


Power Paper 
Cutter 


Proof Press 


PAPER CUTTERS: 11 
models —7 sizes 

from lever cutters in 
bench and floor models 
—to power cutters with 
hand or hydraulic clamp 
Engineered to provide 
smooth, accurate cutting 
with minimum effort ond 


moximum safety. 


PAPER DRILLS: For stand- 
ard run of loose-leaf 
work. Also adaptable for 
variety of novelty jobs. 
9 styles available—hand, 

foot, power models. 


PROOF PRESSES: Always 
a shorp, clean impres- 
sion; easy operation. Full 
selection of 5 styles — 5 


Mail coupon for specific 


information. 


DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRADE-MARK ® 


MACHINERY CO 


¥, MICHIGAN 


Send details as checked below: 


() Paper Cutters () Paper Drills 


(] Proof Presses 
Name____ 


Full Address__ 


C) Paper Punches 











BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Man Who Hit the Jackpot 


@ He's the example that Point Four boosters 


are holding up to U.S. business. They tell 


stories like this: 


@ An aviator, in Brazil, ran $10,000 into 


a giant logging business. 


Ihe U.S., greatest creditor nation in 
history, has to export huge hunks of 
private risk capital if there’s to be a 
stable, expanding free world economy. 
So say most experts on international 
economic policy. Lately they've been 
bewailing the fact that less than $1- 
billion annually in direct new invest- 
ments (last year: $963-million) is going 
abroad—and oil investment alone ac- 
counts for half of that. A yearly out- 
flow of perhaps $4-billion, they say, 
might be more in keeping with U.S. 
aims and needs. 

Eric Johnston, fast-talking chairman 
of President ‘Truman’s International 
Development Advisory Board, and the 
Point Four people are trying to do 
something about it. This weck, in 
San Francisco, they launched the first 
in a series of conferences aimed at sell- 
ing U.S. business—big and small—on 
gambling their dollars overseas. 
¢ Panel Talks—The audience at San 
Francisco was bombarded with facts 
and figures about foreign investment by 
a panel of experts. World Bank and 
Export-Import Bank officers, Point 
Four officials, and a covey of foreign 
dignitaries spoke from the government 
level. Outfits like International Har- 
vester and International General Elec- 
tric sent executives to tell how forcign 
investment looks to businessmen. 

Johnston wants to stage similar panels 
in Chicago, Boston, and New Orleans 
with the backing of chambers of com- 
merce and world trade groups. “Any- 
body with $1,000 to spare is invited,” 
according to Johnston. He especially 
wants to make small businessmen aware 
of opportunities outside the U.S.; even 
if they don’t invest, he hopes that the 
conferences will stimulate interest in 
the problems of business abroad. 

Johnston and company have a big 
selling job to do. Studies of postwar 
U.S. foreign investment have been 
gloomily pessimistic about the chances 
of luring dollars outside the three-mile 
limit. Anti-Americanism, nationaliza- 
tion (as in Iran) or the threat of nation- 
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@ Chilean aversion to fish bones gave a 
visiting U.S. official the key to prosperity. 


@ A clerk, pining for coffee in Colombia, 


created a string of snack bars there. 


@ Big companies, too, by diligence have 


tapped cash sources in Liberia and India. 


alization (Bolivia, Chile, etc.), crippling 
trade and currency controls, and tax dis- 
crimination are the pitfalls usually 
cited. : 
¢ Why Gamble?—A growing number 
of experts now emphasize a simpler 
reason for U.S. capital timidity: an 
unwillingness to run even normal risks 
abroad while there are plenty of tempt- 
ing, blue-chip investment opportunities 
right here at home—or safely next door 
in Canada 

Eric Johnston, a veteran promoter, 
has a gimmick that he hopes will 
counter this kind of investor inertia. 
He’s trving to kindle in businessmen 
some of the buccaneering spirit that 
drove British investors to develop half 
the world in the last centurv. He's 
peddling a hatful of little varns at the 
conferences about how Yankee business 
daring and initiative have paid off hand- 
somely in various parts of the world. 
Here’s a sampling: 


A Former Airlines Pilot... 


. . . found himself on the loose in 
Belem, Brazil, a few years back with 
$10,000 in his pocket. There weren’t 
manv American businessmen around, 
but the place seemed to smell of money 
to him. So he put his roll into a timber 
project, made $500,000 the first year 
only to lose it when his partner ran 
out on him. The pilot went around 
to the local bank that held his notes 
and delivered himself up for lost. The 
banker figured he must be honest nd 
backed him to the full extent of his 
losses 

Today, he’s one of the biggest tax- 
pavers in the Brazilian state of Para. 
His logging business is booming, prin- 
cipally in railroad ties for Europe; 
he holds concessions covering millions 
of acres. 

Now he’s off on another tack. He 
thought there might be some undis- 
covered minerals around, so he passed 
the word to natives that he stood readv 
to buv any heavy rocks thev might 


bring in. Novy 
a rich tin deposit 


thinks he may have 


Sears, Roebuck Hogtied ... 


. . . by government import restric- 
tions on consumer goods when it de- 
cided to set up shop in Brazil, was al 
lowed to bring in only about 5% of 
its merchandise from the U.S 

Instead of backing out, Sears inter- 
ested a string of Brazilian businessmen, 
plus U.S. firms on the spot, in set 
ting up factor expanding present 
facilities to make the 
Now Sears has three 
with good profits and 
with Brazilian 
government 

It hasn’t be 
for Sears, though 
change troubles | 
than-ever import 
(page 156); Sea 
long as the situati 


needed articles 
Brazilian stores, 
solid relations 
ness concerns and 
ill beer and skittles 
Brazil’s recent ex 
ve resulted in tighter 
ind currency controls 
management savs as 
on continues, there 
will be no further expansion in Brazil 
But there’s a silve Thanks to the 
policy of building up local suppliers, 
le to keep its shelves 


lining 


Sears has been abl 
full of merchand 


An Official Went to Chile ... 


. . . to report on local fisheries for 
a Washington agency. He liked the 
climate, decided to stay. He noticed 
that Chileans w t cating much fish, 
despite their | hen he 
figured that Chil 1ousewives might 
be just lazy enough to shun fishbones— 
like their North American sisters. So 
he put his savings into a filleting piant, 
later parlayed it into a string of fish- 
ing boats, packing plants. Now he 
sells fish all over Chile. 


stling 


The Liberian Story ... 


. is pretty | known to foreign 
investors, but Johnston and the Point 
Four people like to tell it anyway. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. was told 
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it was sheer folly to put a nickel into 
Liberfa until Liberians had made ex- 
haustive studics of the land and re- 
sources. Firestone went ahead and did 
it alone. Last year, the company ex- 
ported $45-million worth of rubber 
from the West African republic. 

Republic Steel Corp., through its 
afhliate Liberia Mining Co., is reap- 
ing nice profits from its investment in 
the Bomi Hills iron deposits. (The 
investment has been so successful that 
Liberia, following the pattern in Middle 
East oil, has asked for 50% of the 
profits BW-—Jul.5’52,p80.) Recently 
R. G. LeTourneau Inc. joinel the 
Liberian parade by getting a long-term 
concession which will be used to de- 
velop production of tropical woods and 
rice. Later, LeTourncau hopes to 
branch out into light industry and 
mining. 


A U.S. Store Clerk ... 


. managed a trip to Colombia on 
his vacation and had trouble getting a 
good cup of coffee in one of the major 
coffee-producing nations in the world. 
So he drew $500 out of the bank and 
built a coffee and snack bar. Today, 
he owns a chain of them; he’s a wealthy 
man—by any standards. 


India Has Long Interested .. . 


. . . U.S. business and government 
officials as a potentially fertile field for 
investment. Their hopes were rewarded 
over the past year or so as the Nehru 
government—which once feared dollar 
investment—has spread the welcome 
mat out for U.S. industry. 

One company that helped break the 
ice was American Cyanamid Co. Earlier 
this vear it opened a pharmaceutical 
and dyes plant near Bombay; Cyanamid 
has 10% ownership and local capital 
controls the rest. But the plant is 
almost completely under American 
management. 

It took Cyanamid four years, plus a 
lot of imagination and ingenuity, to 
work out the deal. The profits prog- 
nosis is excellent. 

Two other companies went into 
India via another route—by making a 
deal with the government rather than 
with local businessmen. Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. and California Texas 
Oil Co. are each building refineries in 
India; after long negotiations, they got 
New Delhi to agree to terms that in- 
clude a 25-year guarantee against 
nationalization and guarantees covering 
profit transfers to the U.S. Both the 
oil companies and Cyanamid are the 
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... but your insurance 
agent can save you from 
the consequences! 


Through a single insurance policy, 

you can be protected against financial loss 
due to the loss of money and securities 
from Disuonesty, DESTRUCTION or 
DisAPPEARANCE. And it makes no 
difference whether any of these 3 D’s 
happens on or off your premises. 


Your American Surety Agent will fit this 
“3-D” policy to the exact needs of your 
business. Play safe—phone him today! 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 








SHIPPING 
ELECTRICAL 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut la- 
bor assembly! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manu- 
facturers of electrical equip- 
ment parts 

Use TEKWOOD*... tough, 
versatile, low-cost Tekwood. 
The Kraftpaper - and - hard - 
wood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light... strong 

. durable. Won't shatter 
or splinter. Puncture-proof, 
Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military 
specifications. Send for sam- 
ples and details. 








h\ UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y, 
World’s largest plywood organization 
*U. S. Pat. No. 1997344, T. M. Reg. 


Authentic Vi feattens 


Unbiased Reports for 
Insurance and Financial Purposes 
INDUSTRIAL APPRAISAL CO. 


Box 5784, Crosstown Station 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

















IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 


FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS FRIENDS 











~ a is 
~~ & 
BELT BUCKLE aw 
CUFF LINKS 


Metal Arts Advertising Specialties 


Give your business friends o Christmas gift of lasting remem- 
brance— an attractive, useful advertising specialty from Metal 
Arts bearing your advertising message, seal or trademark, 

Hundreds of suggested items to choose from, including 
smartly styled letter openers, ash trays and memo pads... 
oll made of satin-smooth bronze by skilled Metal Arts 
craftsmen, Each one is individually gift-boxed, ready for 
mailing. 

See your local advertising specialty jobber, or write today 
for catalog showing ovr complete line of business gift sug- 
gestions. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


742 Portland Ave. Dept. 16 Rochester 21, N.Y 


TIE CLASP 


PRINCIPLES OF 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


APPLICATIONS TO MANAGEMENT 
RM 2 F MAIER 


NC. 440 Fourth Ave. New York 16. 8. 


clues 


ore business opportunity advertising in - 
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trailblazers for other U.S. businessmen 
who want to look at India. 
¢ Not Enough—These success _ stories 
are taken at random—the experts who 
work in the foreign investment field 
have hundreds to tell. They prove it 
can be done. But the fact is that it isn’t 
being done enough. Many economists 
estimate that the U.S. should be in- 
vesting closer to $4-billion abroad each 
year if we are to: 

e Finance our export surplus with- 
out government handouts abroad. 

¢ Assure the U.S. of adequate sup- 
plies of raw materials in the future. 

¢ Drown out the siren song of 
communism in underdeveloped lands 

¢ Block the spread of socialistic 
controls and economic nationalism in 
foreign countrics bedeviled by dollar 
shortages and memories of davs when 
some forcign investors tended to ignore 
the interests of their hosts. 

Johnston and the Point Four officials 

don’t write off the hazards and special 


roblems involved in investing abroad. 
But they argue the dangers will never be 
reduced and the problems never licked 
if businessmen don’t go in and lick 
them on the ground 
e Guarantees—Certainly much foreign 
investment isn’t for and 
orphans. But neither is it a wild specu 
lation. U.S mment guarantees 
now cover init nvestment ind TCa- 
sonable profit inst loss through ex 
propriation or curren inconvertibilits 
in many Washington feels 
the guarantee program been 
given sufficient dy by ssmen 
Washington nother word of 
advice. The p tive investor would 
be smart to rope some local capital into 
a project. Mi ind more big U.S. 
firms are doin thus parrving the 
charge of “doll crialism” and gain 
ing a lot mo vith local 
ment authorit Che Sear t 
Brazil, and ( nid’s deal in India 
are good examples of what can be done 


widows 


count! 
hasn't 
busine 


Finland’s Shipyards Pay War Debt—But . . . 


At $80-million, they were 


Finland has once again lived up to its reputa- 
tion as one of the world’s most reliable 
debt-payers. 

Last week the Finns delivered a small 
schooner to Russia—the last instalment on 
the big reparations bill that Russia levied 
on Finland in 1944. ‘The original bill was 
for $300-million (1938 prices), but postwar 
inflation sent costs soaring to approximately 
$570-million. 

Like the barges that were built at the 
Rauma-Repola yards (above), the schooner 
was part of a fleet of 523 ships called for 


under the treaty. 
the largest of the 240 items that made up 
the bill. 

Io construct the ships, Finland created a 


shipbuilding industry where none existed 
before. Now, 
land finds itself 
that will 

due to high costs. A 
ment with Russia will keep the yards going 
until 1955, but the Finns fear that after 
that they may have 


their hands. 


eparations over, Fin- 
inflated 
finding 

trade agree- 


with 
with an industry 
have trouble customers 


recent 


white elephant on 
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East River to get big new job 


The scene is Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany’s expanded steam-electric generating 
plant along New York City’s lower East 
River. 

Here, in the near future, will be installed 
the world’s largest single-shell condenser 
—a house-sized Worthington apparatus 
that will enable a powerful steam-turbine 
generator to produce as much as 30% 
more electricity than would be possible 
without it. Inside the giant unit are a total 
of 105 miles of 30-foot aluminum-brass 
tubes through which cooling East River 
water will travel at the rate of 138,000 
gallons every minute. 

While converting steam to water, the 


Efficient Power—water treating - steam 
condensers + er heaters - pumps 
engine and turbine generators 


Better Roads and Construction — 
Blue Brute sir compressors - mixers 
pavers - air tools - pumps 


condenser removes in an hour enough heat 
to supply the entire daily hot-water re- 
quirements for all the families in a city the 
size of Flint, Michigan. 

Worthington first began building con- 
densers in 1840, just 70 odd years after 
James Watt constructed the first one to 
raise the efficiency of his steam engine. 
Today, they’re just one of the many kinds 
of apparatus Worthington makes for those 
great electric utility companies that are 
constantly working to make possible a 
more productive America. 

Similar Worthington pioneering in the 
design and production of other kinds of 
equipment has led to the manufacture of 


14 major product lines for widely diver- 
sified industrial and commercial markets 
in the U. S. and throughout the world. 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 


Petroleum Products — compressors 
engines - pumps - chilling equipment 
refrigeration - decoking systems - turbines 


pumps - weter treating - comminutors 
eit compressors - air tools . water meters 





OUR COUNTRY 


7#@ 


Sometimes we use our freedom 
badly — forget about it — trade it 
cheaply — take freedom too much 
for granted. But we know that no 
people on earth have more freedom, 
or love it better, or will fight so 
hard to keep it. 


OUR COUNTRY STRONG 


Some say we are short of “this,” or 
failing at “that.” But we know that 
the strength is there. Our country’s 
strength is the total of all its past 
and people, and all our united de- 
termination for the future. That is 
the strength we have—and can 
always count on. 


OUR COUNTRY YOUNG 


Remember that — less than five 

times as old as you, if you are 40! 

Sure we have made mistakes—done 

some things badly — and left many 

undone. But the total of all of them 

is small and unimportant — com- 

pared to what we have done — and ‘ 

have now —and will do. ; ‘ —na 


our counrey UNLIMITED 


A few are saying that the “frontier” is gone, that there is no place 
where a pioneer can strike out on his own. They are the kind who 
wouldn't have taken the Santa Fe Trail because they didn’t have the 
imagination to see where it would lead — or the ambition to get there. 
The rest of us know there are — and always will be — trails of progress 
to be developed by pioneers of the land and of the mind — and Ameri- 
cans who would rather make a new trail than take an old highway. 


ix 


LISTEN! READ! 
LOOK! TALK! NOV. 
ARGUE! THINK! 4th 


VOTE 


SUNRAY is pleased to contribute this advertisement in 
support of the national “Get Out the Vote” campaign, 
sponsored by The Advertising Council, for THE AMERICAN 
HERITAGE FoOuNDATION. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA 








AXEL WENNER-GREN 


Rhodesia’s Angel 


Big investment by Axel 
Wenner-Gren of Sweden 
looks likely to speed develop- 
ment of natural resources. 


Axel Wenner-Gren, the Swedish f- 
nancier who made a fortune when he 
founded Electr Co. in Sweden in 
the carly ’20s looking around for 
new worlds to ler 

He has been ting Southern Rho- 
desia, where hi he’s going to in- 
vest $5.6-milli 1 company to 
develop natural ul 
pany, Capricorn Africa Development 
Corp., has not yet n registered, but 
Southern Rhode fhcials in London 
are sure he mca Dusiness. 

Furthermor reportedly wil! have 
two partners in the new development 
enterprise: Ake | Finnish-American 
businessman, and Col. David Sterling, 
wartime leader of the British com- 
mandos in Libya 
e Fertile Field— hoosing Southern 
Rhodesia as a f for investment, 
Wenner-Gren sh that he hasn’t lost 
his eve for a good deal. A great part 
of the countr never been thor- 
oughly surveved. 1 survevs that have 
been made indicate that vast quantities 
of gold and nonf is metals are wait- 
ing for development And no other 
country has th tential waterpower 
that Victoria Fal ffers to Southern 
Rhodesia. 

There’s also room for expansion in 
agriculture. Tobacco, for example, is 
now being produced for the British 
market on a small scale. More capital 


C The com- 
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and use of modern methods could 
greatly increase production. 

¢ British Tie—The areca may soon offer 
an even better opportunity for invest- 
ment. London proposes to bring cop- 
per-producing Northern Rhodesia, food- 
producing Nyasaland, and Southern 
Rhedesia into one political-economic 
unit, to be called the Central African 
I ederation. 

Politically, Southern Rhodesia is 
firmly pro-British. Economically, it de- 
pends on the London capital market to 
finance its industries. The Southern 
Rhodesia government has sold £30- 
million in bonds on the London market 
since the war. 

With these close ties *to Britain, 
Southern Rhodesians may be choosy 
about non-British capital. However, 
U.S. investors will probably be wel 
comed, as long as they seem interested 
more in developing the area’s resources 
than in mere speculation on get-rich 
quick schemes. Prospective investors 
can count on an honest and cfficient 
local administration. 
¢ Swedish Midas—Wenner-Gren _ has 
shown a golden touch throughout his 
carecr. Just about everv business he’s 
been in has thrived, be it vacuum 
cleaners, iccboxes, matches, paper, air 
planes. When World War II broke 
out, Wenner-Gren was reported to be 
worth somewhere between $50-million 
and $100-million. 

One of his pet projects of late has 
been monorail transportation (BW — 
May17’52,p143). He plans to try the 
system in Rhodesia after finishing up 
experiments in Germany. He thinks 
the svstem will work out fine on the 
open spaces of South Africa where traf- 
fic is too thin for heavy railroad in- 
vestment. 


Ronson Suit Ignites 
$12-Million Flashback 


Hilton Lite Corp., San Francisco pro- 
ducer of made-in-Japan, assembled-in 
the-U. S. cigarette lighters, has tangled 
with Ronson, titan of the U.S. industry. 
Last week, Hilton filed a $12-million 
counter-suit in answer to the $1.1-mil- 
lion suit Ronson leveled against it a 
month ago. 

George C. Wagner, who had been 
importing finished lighters from Japan, 
set up Hilton last spring to assemble 
lighters from Japanese parts. He fig- 
ured this would save time and costs, 
help him skirt import restrictions 
(BW —Jul.12’52,p143). The lighters are 
similar to Ronson’s in styling, and em- 
ploy the automatic device that set Ron- 
sons apart from other lighters until the 
patents ran out in July just before the 
Hilton debut. 

Hardly a Hilton had been sold before 
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STOP 


atic LaMmuileliatactale lala 
costs by 
building with 


CONCRETE 


ROADS and streets paved with 
concrete cost less to maintain, 
as official records prove. They 
also are safer, last much longer 
and give motorists the best 
pavement buy for their money. 


STRUCTURES such as hospitals, 
schools, stores, factories and 
apartments built of concrete 
have the durability and rugged 
strength to keep maintenance 
at a minimum year after year. 


HOMES built of concrete have 
moderate first cost, low main- 
tenance cost, long life. Result: 
low-annual-cost shelter. Con- 
crete homes also stand stanch 
against fire, storms and decay. 


FARM IMPROVEMENTS built of 
concrete resist destructive 
forces such as fire, rats, rot and 
storms and therefore need fewer 
repairs and less upkeep. Con- 
crete also makes work easier. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue 


1go 10, Iilino 





Ronson slapped a suit on the company 
CAREFUL COMPA SON ASSURES BETTER HEATING declaring that it was “‘slavishly’’ imitat- 
ing its models, trading on the Ronson 


reputation by adopting a name similar 
in sound. ; 
“ e Charges—The counter-suit specifically 
’ 
I’ve found the 8 


charges Ronson with attempting to ruin 
combination of individual heat Hilton’s busine by buying up all the 
dies it could find in Japan. Hilton says 
exchangers and ribbon burners that Ronson didn’t want the dies, but 
bought them just. to stifle competition. 
provide greater heating In general, Hilton alleges that Ron- 
° on. 00 son and its 20 wholly owned subsidi 
efficiency, longer life. aries are breaking antitrust laws by 
Leading Heating Contractor, A. H. Gerdsen employing interlocking directorates, re- 
The A. H. Gerdsen Co. Cincinnati bates, other riminatorv methods. 
This, savs Hilton, has led to a $34 
million busine n 1951—85% of the 
total lighter busi: in the U.S. 








BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Dr. Hjalmar Schacht is in the Middle 

East again. T1 veek the German 

financial expert arrived in Cairo to ad 

vise the gover it on fiscal policy 

He had return ist week from Iran 

where he performed the same function 
e 


MN \\\ ' 


British jet designers are working on the 
Mark IV Comet, an airliner capable of 
carrving 100 | ngers, 5,000 mi. 
nonstop. Sir M Thomas, chairman 


— 

‘ of British Ov Airwavs, savs the 
ee Engineering new plane will n production some- 
time between | nd 1960. 

* 
In Mexico this week: The Mexican 
Labor Federatio1 d it will campaign 
for a worker re in corporation 
profits when th Congress takes 
over in Decem! The federation, 
which control 85 of the work 
ers in Mexico In’t get the present 
Congress to p ha law. Du 
Pont’s Mexican bsidiary bought a 
paint plant near M o City from In 
dustria Electri Mexico. Du Pont 
plans to manufact lacquers, enamels, 


other finishes at its new plant 


ple of Complaint-Fr 


Another exam 


You're right Mr. Gerdsen! The spots’ that shorten the life of 
exclusive Janitrol combustion some unit heaters . . . tempera- 
and heat transfer principle not ture variation from the bottom 
only conserves space for greater of each heat transfer tube to the 
compactness, but also provides top is but a few degrees. 

faster heat with real fueleconomy. 

The corrugated design of each Write today for a copy of “The 
Multi-Thermex heating tube dis- Businessman’s Blue Book of Bet- 
penses heat more quickly with ter Heating,”’ it’s full of valuable 
even distribution fromindividual information on how to secure 
ribbon burners. the best heating results with gas 
There is no possibility of “hot- unit heater installations. 


Puerto Rico’s i trial development 


wba program hit a new high last month 
when eight new plants began produc- 
® tion. That brings the total of new 
anitro plants up to 183 the program got 
G 


AS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS under way in 194 


Produced by Surface Combustion the world’s Brazil and Japan . signed aw 


largest manufacturer of gas-fired heating and heat million, one-yea rade = agreement 
treating equipment, Janitrol design and construc- Brazil will export $35.6-million worth 
tion features are developed in laboratories un- of raw materials to Japan, will receive 
equalled as centers of gas-heating research. $33.5-million worth of Japanese ma 
*COMPLAINT-FREE ENGINEERING means chinery. 

that Janitrol equipment is a result of constant, tire- ; Sh 
less effort in research and development to provide Latin American exports to the U.S. and 
better performance with lower maintenance costs. Canada are on the upgrade. Exports to 


the U.S. are running about 5% over 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION - TOLEDO, OHIO last vear, and th to Canada have 


Manvtacturers of Surface Industrial Furnaces, Kathabar Humidity Control Systems, Janitrol Aircraft Heaters. doubled. 
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Elastomeric parts produced by Hungerford Plastics Corp., Rockaway, New Jersey 


Pull Profitable Ideas from a Vacuum! 


Hereare bumpers, carrying handles.and 
a pliable elbow—all made of VINYLITE 
Brand Elastomeric Plastic. They re de- 
signed to give the Electrolux cleaner 
and polisher new selling points... 
strong, flexible fittings with lifetime 
service! 

Impressive proof of this plastic’s ver- 
satility, they'll bend, twist, and stretch, 
but won't lose shape, crack, or break 
with age. They're intricately formed, 
finely detailed. Color and finish stay 
fresh despite dirt and abrasion. Like 
all VINYLITE Plastics, they're light in 


WITH THE HELP OF 


weight, resistant to water, oils and 
greases, alkalies and most strong acids. 

Economically molded or extruded— 
with wide range of color—VINYLITE 
Elastomeric Plastics combine resilience 
and shock resistance with other require- 
ments of good design. As wire coatings, 
hose, sockets, knobs, handles and re- 
frigerator door gaskets, for instance, 
they utilize outstanding properties that 
make them useful for scores of prod- 
ucts in defense and industry. 

Learn more about them. Write Dept. 
ND-62. 


Electric Range cable 

tion of ViInYLITE Brand 

electrical loss, withstand 60 amp. load. Flex- 
ible, strong, resise oils, chemicals, water. Plug 
is of VINYLITE Resi 


Wise ond Cable Carn 


inylite 


PLASTICS 


‘8, 
raat \ OO Jmane 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Speeds production... 


This $600,000 boring and turning mill is typical of 
modern machines in which Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control is a basic port of the design to achieve 

ctaculer ti ing, cost-cutting performance. 





Saves manpower... 


Fully automatic equipment like Louden Selectomatic 
Handling Systems release vitally needed manpower 
for other work. Cycles of all desired operations are 
performed unattended as pre-set by C-H Control. 


Motors and machines, now difficult if not impossible 
to replace, must be protected from abuse. Users say 
the very best is dependable Cutler-Hammer overload 
protection housed in genuine tamper-proof Unitrol. 


Time was never more important, ade- _ damaging overloads and the resultant 
Cutler-Hammer general pur- . 
intolerable production interruptions. 


Many users of electrified industrial 


quate help never harder to find, new 

; pose motor control is rec- 

equipment or repair parts never so Jed t } 
immer , ry } * 

—" rendec y a majority equipment have long recognized the 

of all electric motor manu- importance of dependable motor con- 


facturers, is featured as trol and have consistently specified 


difficult to obtain. These are the prob- 
lems of industry today ... and no set 
of problems could point more clearly ‘ 4 
: $ standard equipment by ma- Cutler-Hammer Motor Control in 
to the fundamental importance of de- 5 ee ; 
chinery builders, is carried their purchase orders. Many more are 
in stock by recognized elec- doing so today. If your company has 
tricaldistributorseverywhere. not yet adopted a definite policy on the 
; 5 : rigid specification of Cutler-Hammer 
machines into smoothly operating, , Motor Control, this is the time to take 
time-saving production units. It makes such action. CUTLER-HAMMER, 


possible dependable automatic equip- CUTLER-HAMMER Inc., 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 


ment that conserves manpower. It kee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
MOTOR CONTROL Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 


pendable motor control. By its uni- 
formity of response, dependable motor 
control integrates men, motors, and 


protects motors and machines from 
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Homefront politics all but crowded the cold war out of the papers this 

week. But events abroad aren’t just marking time until election day: 
* NATO faces a stern test this fall. The military is worried that the Soviet 
buildup is moving a lot faster than the West's. 
*The Kremlin’s German unity theme isn’t dead yet. Unifying the 
country is still a supreme ambition—especially to the Germans. 
¢ Communism is apparently again shifting to a “popular front” strategy 
around the world. 
e 

The Soviets may not be building new divisions—the total is still 
supposed to be about 175—but they’re adding strength in other ways. 

The Red army is being equipped with new, modern tools. That ought 
to increase combat efficiency. And the pepping up of satellite forces has 
reached a point where they must be taken seriously in figuring the East- 
West military balance. 

More and more our allies doubt that the Soviets are planning war. 
So they’re reluctant to push defense spending much above this year’s levels. 


Before yearend, NATO’s high command will have to fix 1953 defense 
goals—satisfying both the soldiers and the politicians who control the purse 
strings. That won’t be easy. 

One money-saving idea under discussion: Both Britain and France, 
say the experts, are using up too many resources for a wide range of heavy 
military equipment; better to assign the heavy stuff to the U.S., let them 


concentrate more on troops, lighter equipment. 

Trouble is that London and Paris—for reasons of security, pride, and 
internal politics—want to keep balanced shipbuilding, aircraft, and arms 
industries. 

« 

The East German delegation’s trip to Bonn underlined Soviet aims 
clearly: to prevent, delay, or muddle German participation in the European 
federation movement (page 32). 

Most West Germans aren’t being hoodwinked; they’ll stick with the 
firm line laid down by Chancellor Adenauer. But observers in Bonn warn 
the West not to underestimate West Germany’s yearning for unity with 
the East. 

The Russians may not have played their last card in the unity game. 
The coming months could be sticky for Western diplomats if the Soviets 
decide to grant some concessions to the West Germans. 


Paris is pretty sure that the upcoming party congress in Moscow will 
call for a revival of the prewar “popular front” strategy. Reds around the 
world will be told to softpedal violence and cooperate with non-Communists. 

You get strong hints of that line from the hassle in the French Com- 
munist party. The moderates now seem to have the upper hand over the 
militant revolutionaries (BW-Sep.20’52,p160). 

Most observers think that the French Communists are too badly split 
to succeed. But others fear that by capitalizing on French economic woes, 
the popular front could mean trouble for the Pinay government. 


The Kremlin may have some troubles in its own back yard. There could 
be a food crisis in the satellite countries this winter. 
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BUSINESS WEEK That’s because of an insufficient crop in the Soviet Union and a drought 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1952 that baked Central and Southeastern Europe’s grain fields. It’s reported 

that the Czech government in particular is preparing its people for a scantier 
larder—and sterner penalties for complaining. 


Food was on the minds of a group of economists meeting in London this 
week. They’re preparing the ground for the November meeting of British 
Commonwealth prime ministers. 

They’re looking for policies to stimulate production of food, raw mate- 
rials, and basic industrial products in the sterling area countries. After the 
first postwar reconstruction phase, most capital development has been in 
secondary industry and urban utilities. Farm and mineral production was 
neglected. 

That’s considered to be a factor in the sterling area’s nagging dollar 
shortage. 

The big question on resources development is: Where will the capital 
come from? 

London will provide some. But large-scale plans are likely to depend 
on the U.S. 

Another matter hinges on our attitude: an effort to stabilize purchases 
—possibly prices—of leading sterling raw materials. It’s argued in London 
that the boom-and-slump following Korea cost more through disrupted 
economies, panic spending, and bad investment than the whole Marshall 
Plan. : 





ow 

South Africans are sure to ask for Commonwealth support in a cam- 
paign for a higher gold price in November. 

They'll argue that half the sterling area’s dollar problem would be 
solved if gold had risen equally with other commodities. 

That view no longer brings smiles in London. Opinion is building up 
that the price of gold is worth some fresh consideration in Washington 

. 

The Brazilian business picture is worsening steadily. 

The total backlog of debts to the U.S. is estimated as high as $500- 
million to $700-million. Brazilian inflation is running hogwild. 

Washington expects a back-door devaluation in the near future through 
the medium of a new free market to be set up for capital transfers. A big 
slice of Brazil’s high-priced exports might be slipped into the new free 
market. That’s tantamount to devaluation. 

Washington is gloomy about chances of closing Brazil’s dollar gap 
quickly and easily. 

* 

Annual report: British Overseas Airways Corp., state-owned, made a 
profit of £250,000 in the year ending in March. That’s the first black figure 
for BOAC since the war; in previous years it lost money hand-over-fist. 

The good showing is due partially to a new fleet of modern airplanes 
though the jetliners and turboprop planes only began flying this year. BOAC 
also says it has pared its staff by one-third, and trebled productivity 

London’s comment: BOAC is just about the only nationalized industry 
unable to find shelter behind a monopoly. Instead it’s been exposed to healthy 

PAGE 156 international competition. 
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The mirror-like finish and exact gauge of McLouth Stainless Steel gives 
you better production performance on every job. 


McLouth Stainless Steel is manufactured in a wide range of grades and 
finishes and the exact chemical composition of the steel is determined for 
every order. It has a high resistance to corrosion, heat and wear to give 
your products better appearance and longer life. 


Ask for a McLouth Service Engineer to analyze your stainless 


requirements. When the product you make today, or the product you plan 
for the future calls for stainless, make it with McLouth Stainless Steel. 


tdeoly located for ai M C LouTu GTEE L 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT AND TRENTON, MICHIGAN 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STAINLESS AND CARBON SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 





@ totale (-Miceli 
oM=tol mele lo 


. Boston. ; 276.2 283.0 
. New York 250.5 9. Minneapolis 293.0 305.6 
. Philadelphia 249.1 10. Kansas City 313.6 347.1 
. Cleveland 265.8 11, Dallas 353.8 389.9 
. Richmond 286.0 301.0 12. San Francisco 308.4 322.5 
. Atlanta 316.9 358.9 U.S. Composite 276.6 287.6 


=100, adjusted 
. Chicago 271.7 278.0 figures preliminary, June 


Incomes Hit Low Point in July 


Under the combined impact of increase in income since March, 1949. July, with Chicas \tlanta, and Rich- 
drought and the steel strike, income n_— ¢ Strike Effects—You can see the mond _ slipping t. In the two 
July dipped. The national composite — effects of the steel strike in the region- southern region ght was chiefly 
of BUSINESS WEEK'S Regional Income _ by-region comparisons. The three re- responsible. Atlant vever, is doing 


Indexes showed a decline of 0.9%. gions which made the poorest showing so well that, ¢ ft the drop, its 


But August figures are likely to show in comparison to a year ago were Chi- position, as against r ago, is bett« 
a slight increase and September will cago, Cleveland, and Philadelphia. than any other 
snap back brightly to better-than-June These have a vast majority of the With fall closi irmers can look 
levels nation’s steel mills as well as its steel- back on a year of ly bad weather 
The gain over a year ago for the using industries over a good two tl f the nation. At 
country as a whole in July was only All regions except New York and __ this time, the n uus danger 
3%, which is the smallest year-to-vear St. Louis declined between June and the prospect of feed shortages. Im 
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"We would pay a premium for these 50,000 Air Shipments 
yet we actually saved thousands of dollars /” 


Robert S. Woolf, Mgr., Teletranscription Dept., Dumont Television Network 


“When we ship TV film, we're in- 
terested in service. We can’t afford to 
take any other attitude. We've bought 
program time all over the country, and 
those programs must be filled. 

“We at Dumont use Air Express. It’s 
the fastest. It has all-point coverage. 
Above all, it is DEPENDABLE. 

“As to cost— Air Express costs 
Dumont /ess than other air services 
would, by thousands of dollars per year! 


For instance, on our regular shipments 


to Detroit, other services cost 37% to 
337% more than Air Express. And we 
can't duplicate the service at any price! 

“The Air Express people have car- 
ried upwards of 50,000 shipments for 
Dumont in the last four years. Their 
ability to trace shipments — especially 
when being shuttled between stations 
—is almost uncanny! It has helped us 
out in many an emergency. 

“It pays to specify Air Express — in 
more ways than one!” 


4y 
‘ys 


“SAR ORES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 
1952— our 25th year of service 





sroved grazing from late rains will 
1elp, but winter feeding is sure to be 
2 : j an expensive operation. Many farmers 
New : , f d may sell their cattle as the easier alter- 
‘—~ . . : native, even with livestock prices which 
are consistently under last year. 


i | £ e Farmers Even—So far this year, 
matpoad ' tte farmers as a group are holding just 


Test Laboratory wot hy aay 7] whe about even with a year ago. For the 


‘ j first eight months, receipts from farm 
Sub-cooled with : : a4 ple& marketings wer above last year’s. 

i ri 4 : I'he physical volume of farm products 
sold was up 5%, but prices received 
averaged a litt ver. At the same 
time, prices paid by farmers were 4% 


Temperatures down to 85 degrees below higher. Because of these higher costs, 
the Agricultur Dept. points out, 


rer ag maintained by 0 3-stage Frick eye- farmers’ realized net income this year 
tem in this altitude-temperature-humidity is apt to be a little lower than it was 
chamber of the Radio Corp. of America in 1951. 
at Camden, N. J.—where two other test The dirt farmers have done consider- 
rooms are also cooled to minus 100°F. by ably better so far this year than the 
Frick refrigeration. All built by Tenney livestock men. Cash r ~ ipts from crops 
Engineering, Inc., with offices at Newark M the first eight months were up 18%. 
- Most of this in e was due to higher 
and Baltimore. prices; volume varketings was up 
For that all-important job of YOURS, only 8%. On the other hand, receipts 
whether air conditioning, ice making, quick from sales of livestock and livestoc k 
freezing or other cooling work, specify products were down 4%; a 7% de- 


‘i 4 . cline in prices n than wiped out a 
Frick refrigeration. nino goal, I 
3% rise in volum 


RY oe rrnpawit mesmicemarion since = Here is how BusINESS WEEK reporters 

‘ . Frick in four of the twelve regions see the 

Frick 9-Cylinder “ECLIPSE Compressors Handling WAYNESBORO PENNA. ¢ : news that has affected income patterns 
Low Temperatures for RCA Victor since July: 
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, * — pene = Sg eT sian 
Save 30% of your executive time and forget crowded, inconvenient rail and airline 


schedules. Travel at 200 mph or faster at your convenience, while you relax or work in ; . 
the comfort and privacy of your own flying office. 10 


Ready for Inspection and Delivery ; J resion 1 

DOUGLAS EXECUTIVE DC-3 190 —— 
PW R1830-75 Engines Luxurious interior appointments et 
Blow proof oil coolers Collins 17L, 51R, 51R, Omni 170 7 - . 
Electric shutoffs, Boosters Dual ADF, Glide Path 1949 #1950 1951 1952 | 
Fire detectors, Aeroquip Isolation Amplifier, 3 light marker Be Oe a ’ | 
Skylac Surfaces, Airstair Goodrich Brakes, Deicers 
Dual edge lighted instrumentation Janitro! heat, Automatic control 
Divans, full swivel reclining chairs Deluxe galley, Oxygen system 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Paint and other modifications to your specifications -TTTR T 

This is the latest and finest of the line of aircraft converted to executive use for foreign and HE PICTUR! n New England 
domestic corporations who have found savings in time and money, and benefits in prestige and 1S TOSICT than it been for months. 


erg Of its three d industrie 

Chemicals Glass Srewesies Sadie end Geetted its three major depressed industries, 
Ammunition Powder Paper Film and Entertainment leather was the first to start recovery; 
Automotive Steel Lumber Farm Equipment » jewelry ee ] : 

Soft Drinks Utilities Cement Retail Chain Stores now jewelry has joined it on the road 
Dairy Products Petroleum Fabrics Tools and Machines . the 5; mo 

Construction Trucking Publishing Government Agencies back, and there is more optimism in 
Engineering Financial Many Others textiles than there has been since early 


ubber 
Other DC-3s from $95,000 1951. This comes on top of already very 


Immediate Delivery strong conditions in the region’s heavy 
industries—in electronics, transportation 

REMMERT-WERNER equipment, and machinery 
Center of America’s Executive Air Fleet e Textiles Come Back—There are signs 


Lambert Field Cabany 5425 St. Louis 21, Mo. that the textile recovery, which came 


first to the South, is reaching New 
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England as well. Woolens are leading 
the climb back. Production has im- 
proved, and the prospect is for improve- 
ment the rest of the year over the drab 
first half. Civilian buying is picking up. 
Workers are being recalled, and in some 
places the industry is operating on three 
shifts—a marked change from the col- 
lapse it suffered last winter. Strength 
in wool products is also shown in price 
increases of around 5% in carpets. 

There is also more optimism in cot- 
ton textiles. Prices are firm to rising, 
and there are enough orders on the 
books for improved mill schedules, 
leading to better mill margins and 
profits for the rest of the year. Predomi- 
nantly textile towns such as Lawrence 
and Lowell in Massachusetts have taken 
a turn for the better. 

Wage cuts, granted by arbitration, 
are helping New England meet compe- 
tition hon the South and get its share 
of the current textile recovery. Basically, 
though, the industry’s troubles cannot 
be solved this way, when its wages are 
relatively low compared to those in other 
industries in the region. Take the case 
of Bigelow-Sanford, in Thompsonville, 
Conn. It needs some 300 new employees 
to step up carpet production. But Bige- 
low is having a hard time persuading 
workers it laid off to come back. They 
would rather go with near-by Hamilton 
Standard (airplane propellers), where 
wage scales are higher. 
¢ Resorts Boom—This has been a record 
year throughout New England for the 
important resort and vacation business. 
Rates were high and vacancies few, and 
many areas reported gains of 10% to 
20% over last year. 

The region’s heavy industry is still 
basically very strong, but suffering some- 
what from after-effects of the stecl 
strike. While many companies have 
orders on hand that will keep them busy 
into 1954, operations are slowed now 
by materials shortages. Most of the 
labor idled by the strike is back, but on 
a shortened work week. Many pro- 
ducers feel it’s going to be early 1953 
before production regains its prestrike 
stride. 

e Connecticut Strong—Connecticut is 
still the strongest state in the region. 
Hartford is one of only four labor short- 
age areas in the country. Pratt & Whit- 
ney already has 1,300 workers at work 
on piston engines at its new plant in 
North Haven, and employment will be 
stepped up to 4,000 by Nov. 15. 
And Hamilton Standard, another sub- 
sidiary of United Aircraft Corp., has 
just about completed its move from 
East Hartford to a new $10-million 
plant in Windsor Locks. Employment 
is up to 5,000 from 3,000 a year ago, 
and another 1,000 workers are slated to 
be added soon. 

¢ Rhode Island Up—Rhode Island, long 
the weakest state in the region, is show- 
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GARDNER-DENVER probes the way 
for Denver's nifty sniffer! 


Drilling the hole— 
without damaging the 
street — with the 
Gardner-Denver rock 
drill. 


Smells gas where the human nose cannot! That’s 
what this electric gas smeller does. The gas com- 
pany supplying Denver, Colorado, uses it to dis- 
cover tiny gas main leaks before they become 
dangerous. 


How does it work? Operator lowers a sniffer tube 
three feet into the ground — pumps up an air 
sample — and reads even the slightest trace of 
gas on the dial of his electric smeller. 


How does he get the tube three feet below street 
level? That’s easy! A Gardner-Denver pneumatic 
rock drill makes the hole — quickly and easily — 
through pavement, brick or sidewalk. 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 


161 





PRINTWEIGH STOPS Human Errors 
in reading, remembering and recording your weights 


Every time you weigh, material becomes money! Weigh 
it on Toledo Printweigh Scales and KNOW your 
weights and records are right—every time! 

Printweigh stops errors . . . provides printed weight 
records... assures you that the accurate indication of 
the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records 
without chance of human error. Start your cost records 
with Printweigh accuracy. Available in all Toledo Dial 
capacities— write for information today — bulletin 
2021. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio, 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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Leading Producer of Wheels for Every Purpose, Offers... 


STYLE-PERFECTED WIRE WHEELS! 





ymorrow’s Cars of Greater Distinction: 


Skillfully designed! Radically improved over former American types, or 
even present-day importations! A major achievement to greatly enhance a 
modern car's entire appearance of custom styling, for those to whom pride 
of ownership is all important! Wheels of superior strength, safety and 
brake-cooling action, as well as for arresting distinction! 


*. 


—_— .ASSURES PROVEN PRODUCTS AT.. 
Cae _ KELSEY-HAYES WHE! COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PRODUCTS Wheels—Hub and Drum Assemblies—Brakes—Vocuum Broke Power Units—for Passenger Cars. 7 
Buses—Electric Brakes for House Trailers and Light Commercial Trailers—Wheels Hubs Axles. Parts for Farm implement 


PLANTS Kelsey-Hayes Piants in Michigon (4); McKeesport. Pa Los Angeles. Colif Davenport lowa, Windsor Ontaric 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATIO 





ee. enable your people to save profitably, 


to own homes practically. 


Happy employees, living comfortably 


UNITED STATES § 





( Advertisement ) 
ws Employee Relations Improve, attend- 
ance is regular, production is steadier, 
profits are as planned, when your work- 
ers, as individuals, have that feeling of 
“being well-off” and secure. 


@ You pay well, but unless your individ- 
ual employee is encouraged to save part 
of all he earns... is given an incentive to 
build the security that comes of owning 
a home .. . the feeling of 1g” 
and happiness does not develop. 


‘well-beir 


@ Whose job? In your city as in most 
every community of America there are 
local financial institutions that have been 
quietly accepting the job... they're 
called Savings and Loan Associations.* 
Their function is to accept the savings of 
individuals and families for which is paid 
a liberal return as an incentive to save; 
and to lend those funds to, finance the 
homes of American people like those 
working in your office, people like those 
working on your production line. 


w Savings and Loan Associations are the 
financia! institutions that have continu- 
ously been interested in savers, offering 
them encouragement to save in the form 
of good earnings for use of their money 
. . + providing safety for their “security 
giving” savings. For folks seeking to own 
homes, Savings and Loan Associations 
have undertaken to finance them on 
terms practical for the average family 
budget. Today, more than 1 of all pri- 
vate home financing is handled by Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations! 


® Look into your city’s Associations 

Although you as a leading citizen in your 
community have little need of the sav- 
ings facilities or home financing assist- 
ance provided by such institutions, you 
benefit by having our type of savings in- 
stitutions in your community. The exist- 
ence of a strong and active Savings and 
Loan Association builds better conditions 
among families of your work force, builds 
a more secure America and one less sus- 
ceptible to the undermining of the “isms.” 
Savings and Loan Associations are help- 
ing to house America on the principles of 
free enterprise . . . not the socialistic way. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 
United States Savings and Loan League in 
behalf of the 3850 member institutions that 
exhibit our emblem 


*The same general type of institution is 
also familiarly and legally known as: co-oper- 
ative bank, building and loan association, 
homestead association, savings association, 
building association, 





which suffered most snapped back 
quickly. Many smaller neat users had 
enough stocks on hand to carry them 
through, and some manufacturers stop- 
ped operations before steel supplies 
were completely exhausted, and so had 
enough inventories to start full scale 
production as soon as the strike was 
over. 

Auto production in Michigan is 
scheduled at a high rate from now on, 
as the industry tries to catch up on 
output lost during the strike. The em- 
ployment outlook for the Detroit-east- 
ern Michigan area is making a com- 
plete turnaround, with a shortage of 
manpower already being talked about 
widely. 

In fact, employment is up almost 
everywhere in the region. In northern 
Indiana, La Porte, Michigan City, and 
Elkhart have chalked up employment 
gains and are optimistic about the fu- 
ture. The area around Manitowoc and 
Green Bay, in eastern Wisconsin, is 
doing very well. Defense contracts have 
helped in Green Bay, and increased sup- 
plies of aluminum permit expansion 
in fabricated metal products in Mani- 
towoc. In the same area, textile em- 
ployment is up in Appleton. 
¢ Labor Tight—In Chicago, which was 
severely hit by the strike, expansion is 
expected to continue beyond the point 
of mere recovery. The volume of de- 
fense production is turning upward, 
particularly in aircraft and ordnance, 
and construction has been strong this 
vear. Aurora and Joliet, in the same 
area, are also strong. Skilled labor is 
scarce in both. 

Aside from the International Har- 
vester strike, which may have the effect 
of taking the Rock Island-Moline- 
Davenport area off the tight labor mar- 
ket list temporarily, farm equipment 
manufacturers are strong. The steel 
industry is working at capacity. Ap- 
pliance manufacturers are increasing 
production. Radio-TV is strong, and 
leather and textiles are turning up. 
¢ Farmers Doing Well—And things are 
good in agriculture too. The region has 
had near-ideal farm weather this year— 
almost entirely unmarred by the drought 
and floods which hit other regions. 

The outlook for feed and forage for 
the fall, winter, and spring seasons is 
almost universally excellent. With the 
help of the weather, the corn crop has 
come to maturity in record time, so that 
danger of damage from early frost is 
slight. The crop is big, but not record, 
largely because acreage was trimmed to 
fit labor supplies. Yields rose in the 
closing weeks of the growing season, 
with the estimated Iowa yield an all- 
time record of 62 bu. to the acre. 

Oats came through less handsomely. 
Production was below last year’s fine 
crop, but still moderately above average 
Hay, on the other hand, just barely 
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Federal Noark” opens Texas plant 


THE TREMENDOUS DEMAND for Federal Noark products has 
made new plant facilities necessary. A big, new factory in Dallas 
is now in production. This splendid plant, in addition to Federal’s 
five others, is striking evidence of Federal Noark design leadership 
and the extent to which it is modernizing every phase of electric 


control practice. 


A typical Federal Noark success story 


It has been known for years that circuit breakers provide the best 
overload protection... but circuit breakers have been too costly 
for general adoption. Recognizing this, Federal Noark got busy and 
designed a breaker for economical mass production. Almost over- 
night this Stab-lok Circuit Breaker made available today’s safest 
and most convenient type of circuit protection without premium cost. 


A complete line 


Federal Noark manufactures a complete line of control equipment 
for electric light and power. And Stab-lok Circuit Breaker is only 
one of a dozen recent Federal developments that have profoundly 


changed and streamlined electric control practice for | Lows, 


. aati 
wholesalers, contractors and consumers alike. .~--"" pwoat® 
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FEDERAL NOARK 


‘ 

1 

\ 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY ; 
MAIN OFFICE: 50 PARIS ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


oor" 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; St. Louis, 


Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif. 








the smart vote is for 


If you have a candidate to support in the 
coming election or a product to sell with direct 
advertising, DUPLISTICKERS will save you time 
and money. 


Convenient, easy-to-use ...33 labels on perto- 
rated gummed lettersize sheets... 25 sheets (825 
labels} 60¢ ot Stationery stores...white and 5 colors 
Write today for free sample package. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO, 
534 ELECTRIC STREET, SCRANTON 9, PA. 


DUPLISTICKERS 
are made only by Eureka 





HOTEL SYRACUS 


SYRA t NEW 


DUPLISTICKERS. 
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may be either offered to, or 
solicited from America’s 
management men through 
BUSINESS WEEK'S 
classified advertising sec- 
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missed matching last year’s record crop. 
Pasture for fall grazing is, on the whole, 
excellent. 

¢ Shift to Beef—In spite of the superb 
feed and forage base for livestock, milk 
production has dropped below last year, 
except in Indiana and Michigan. The 
decline in Iowa, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin is still another sign of the con- 
tinuing shift from dairy to beef, partic- 
ularly livestock feeding. Beef feeding 
is an expanding enterprise, and inven- 
tories of feeding stock are at near record 
levels. 

The switch away from dairy products 
may also be accompanied by a shift 
from pork to beef. The region’s spring 
pig crop ranged from 14% (Iowa) to 
2% (Indiana) below 1951. Fall farrow- 
ing will also be down, by as much as 
15% (Michigan) and as little as 3% 
(Indiana). 

Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa are har- 
vesting big crops of soybeans for oil 
crushers. As in corn, Iowa has a record 
yield—nearly 20% better than the aver- 
age. 

Michigan fruit growers are having 
only a fair-to-middling year. The apple 
crop, injured by drought in southeastern 
Michigan, fell off to about 6-million 
bu.—less than last year and also less 
than average. The peach harvest is six 
times larger than last year’s short crop, 
but still below the average. The same is 
true of grapes—better than last year but 
still under average. 
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WO TRENDS DOMINATE the 

Atlanta region—textiles are doing 
very well, but drought has given farmers 
plenty of bad news. 
¢ Textiles In High—Signs abound that 
the long-awaited recovery in textiles 
has at last arrived. The pickup has 
been especially noticeable in Georgia 
and Alabama. Not only are govern- 
ment orders flowing into the area, but 
finishing mills are increasing orders for 
immediate and future delivery. In- 


1 almost completely 
recalling workers 


ventories have 
worked off. Mills 
at a fast clip, and many have gone back 
to bes and six-day production. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. is building a 
new 2 te factory at Abbeville, Ala., 
that will employ 250 people. Produc- 
tion is rolling at the huge new Chem- 
strand Corp. plant at “Decatur, Ala. 
The company expects eventually to 
have some 6,000 workers manufac- 
turing Acrilan, its new synthetic fiber. 
American Woolen Co. will establish 
a woolen plant employing several hun- 
dred at Tifton, Ga 

A sign of confidence in good times 
ahead: This month North American 
Rayon Corp. and the American Bem- 
berg Division of Beaunit Mills, at Eliz- 
abethton, Tenn., signed a labor contract 
giving workers increased benefits total- 
ing $l-million a year, and running for 
three years. The two AFL unions 
which signed it called it “the largest 
package agreement in the rayon indus- 
try in the past 18 months and the first 
to contain a wage increase.” 
e Apparel Strong—Except in Florida, 
apparel, too, continues strong. Buving 
on the Atlanta fall clothing market in 
mid-August was reported heavier than 
in the last several years, with slight 
price increases in sight 

New TVA steam plants are under 
construction in istern ‘Tennessee, 
near Harriman and Rogersville. The 
millions of tons of coal ordered by 
TVA for new steam plants is a boon to 
the coal industry here and in northern 
Alabama. 
e Georgia on Top—Georgia is still the 
strongest state in the region, with 
Mississippi probably the weakest 
Mississippi suffers because more than 
half its industrial workers are in only 
two industries, lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, and apparel. The transportation 
equipment industry, however, has been 
gaining. It now has about 
workers, more than double a vear ago. 
And Gulfport’s $2.5-million port mod- 
ernization program is nearing comple- 
tion. It will give the town, and the 
state, a new 80-acre industrial area 
along the Gulf 

Economic activity in Louisiana, 
which has fluctuated considerably in 
the last few months due to a variety 
of labor disputes, now has leveled off 
with employment roughly 9,000 over 
a year ago. 
e Farmers Hit—The region’s bad news 
is in agriculture. The drought handed 
this region a real shellacking. Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Georgia were all 
designated as drought disaster areas by 
the Secretary of Agriculture 

In Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
cotton suffered multiple troubles: 
drought first, then too much rain, in- 
sects, and boll rot. The three states’ 


combined crop will be off almost 25% 


5.500 
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GREFCO 
BASIC BRICK 
For All Industry 


The pace of industrial progress in the 
past 20 years has been greatly accele- 
rated by the performance of one of the 
most unique refractory (heat-resisting) 
products ever developed. RITEX (Right 
TEXxture)—Grefco’s exclusive and pat- 
ented basic brick. 


RITEX REVOLUTIONIZES PRODUCTION 


In furnaces of all kinds, where basic 
slags are employed, RITEXx withstands 
conditions that would destroy other 
types of refractories in a short time— 
provides service that is often measured 
in months or years, instead of in days 
or weeks. No other product can match 
RiTeEx for toughness under fire in so 
many industries. RITEx speeded, in 
great measure, our rapid victory of 
World War II. 

RiTeEx is world famous for spectac- 
ular increases in production of steel, 
brass and copper . . . for severe service 
in cement kilns, paper plant recovery 
furnaces, glass tank checkers and re- 
generators. RITEX has no equal! 


WHAT IS RITEX? 


Ritex brick are made of high grade 
magnesite and chrome ores, combined 
in the proportion needed for best 
» service in each type of furnace. Exclu- 
| sive RITEX features are its combination 
of scientific grain sizing, high forming 
pressure, and patented highly refrac- 
tory chemical bonds. 

It is “‘tops”’ in resistance to a com- 
| bination of shrinkage, spalling, slag 
corrosion, load and abrasion—offers 
minimum heat loss through the lin- 
ing. For service too tough for any 
other product—and for major savings 
in many operations—depend on 
Grefco’s exclusive RITEX. 








Cement 
made 
with 
brick? 


@ Pasquale’s a skeptic! 

But it’s true—he wouldn’t be finishing that sidewalk, 
were it not for refractory brick to resist the high heats 
required in the kilns, coolers, boilers, stacks and dryers 
of the Portland cement industry. 

General Refractories Company provides the cement 
industry with quality refractories products—every step 
of the way. Just as Grefco products are favorites 
in the steel, non-ferrous, glass, paper, power and 
other industries. 

66 Grefco mines and plants—here and overseas— 
are on the job. Grefco’s matchless research facilities . . . 
its 18 sales offices and 200 distributing agencies— are 
at your command, for the asking. 

Call on General for a truly complete refractories 
service ! 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Perrysburg, Ohio, Elementary 
ventilated by “Buffalo” Fans 


—_— — 3) 


08 Reap» 


ITs ELEMEWTARY! 2 
lider woke, ventilation im Z F 


— and that, means 


dependable “ FANS 


Children in the Perrysburg, Ohio, Elementary School are 
indeed fortunate. Nothing has been overlooked to give 
them the finest educational environment—a completely 
modern building with all facilities, including ventilation 
by four “Buffalo” Limit-Load Fans like the one shown 
below. These quiet, high-efficiency fans are widely recom- 
mended for the big air moving jobs in air conditioning 
and ventilating. 


Whether you’re concerned with building young minds and bodies, or 

machine parts, adequate ventilation will help you get better results. Leading 
educators, industrialists, businessmen in 
all fields have found this out. And thou- 
sands of them have found that you can 
always rely on “Buffalo” to solve your 
air moving problem to complete satisfac- 
tion. Why not write us about your job 
for air—we’'ll give you the right answer, 
with engineering facts to back it up! 


Perrysburg, Obio, Elementary School. 
Architects Britsch & Munger, Toledo, 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers: 

Mr. P. J. Boes and the late S. D. Bryce, Toledo, 
Heating Contractors: 

F. C. Biebesheimer & Sons, Toledo. 


5 
) FIRST FOR FANS 


’# 


BUFFALO. E COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Lid., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


FORCED DRAFT HEATING COOLING 


INDUCED DRAFT 


PRESSURE BLOWING 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AiR TEMPERING EXHAUSTING 
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“SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!*’‘ 


HE POLLS 


Nobody knows for sure how it started—this line about ‘See you at the Polls!” 
we’re hearing all over these days. 

Best explanation seems to be that it came from that state candidate out 
west. . . . His opponent in a debate got all riled up and challenged him to fight 
it out in the alley. 

But he said—“T’ll settle this the AMERICAN way—I’ll see you at 
the polls!” And the audience picked up the chant. 

Now everybody’s saying it—and on Nov. 4 everybody will be doing it! 





**SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!‘ “‘SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!’ 
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me: ...- 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant => 


to outstanding well-qualified men. Interesting, 
diversified work broadens, can lead to advance- 
ment without limit. A small number of perma- 
nent positions now offered to executives 28 to 
38 by nationwide professional firm established 
over 35 years. Profit-sharing. Work with cli- 
ents’ managements, oy business prob- 
lems. You must be a college graduate with a 
progressive growth record in accounting, manu- 
facturing, marketing or personnel. Based in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco or Los An- 
geles. Moderate travel (home weekends when 
assigned out of town). 

ments are exceptional, 

fidential resume. Your reply will be acknowl- 
edged. Box 5440. 


rv" se, 





Technical Sales Engi for jal semi- 
conductor products. An intensive program of 
research and development at Hughes in the 
field of semi-conductor devices has now reached 
a point where these devices will be made avail- 
able to the electronics industry. If you are 
professionally qualified in the field of electron- 
ics and have a proven record of sales accom- 
plishment in the field of small electronic parts, 
we would like to talk to you about this im- 
portant, newly created sition on our staff. 
Hug! Research and evelopment Labora- 
tories, Engineering Personnel Department, Cul- 
ver City, Los Angeles County, California, 








=== Employment Service === 





E tives—C: lati a ch our 
personal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
Sauition, We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts — martes successfully for you. 
Details on requ Jepson Executive Service, 
(Bast. 1939) 1021 Poona Bidg. , Kansas City 2. 


iti Wanted 


Lote: Ch —y— 





g and 18 
yrs. as executive. Knows farm market and 
needs. Successful in administration, research 
rrr sales. Available for consulting work. Box 











Fully Qualified for g i and traini in 
executive responsibilities, Work pattern lean- 
ing toward advisory and administrative duties. 

and enjoy people, sports and chal- 
lenging activities. B.S. and M.E. and L. 
degrees. Five years enpeyionee with highest 
caliber professional men. Box 6 


Energetic, 


Little Man—with “Million Dollar” R 

Living, Self-liquidating plan. Desires lifetime, 

National Organization connection; Supervising 

Development; Operation Co-Ordination; Man- 

Compensation; Annual Salary or 
HFA. Box 595—Miami, Oklahoma, 





Percentage. 


vy 4, , industrial £: c. en 


ngr. 
M. E., 20 yrs. supr. experience incl. plant 
manager and director of manufacturing with 
nat'l concerns. Electro-mech. precision manu- 
facturing background, Box-5399. 


Executive or Assistant to Top-Executive seeks 
permanent connection preferably with Trade 
Association or as Manufacturers Representa- 
tive Broad working and executive experience 
in many flelds — national and international. 
Pleasing personality. In splendid health, of 
mature judgment and discretion at 52. Mar- 
ried—three youngsters. Nation-wide social, in- 
dustrial and governmental contacts. Presently 
residing in Washington, D. C., but will move. 
References and a complete resume will be sent 
upof request. Box 5441. 











Overseas or USA Position. U.S. Citizen, 30, M.A. 
Eco-Law. German, French, Dutch, English. 
Spanish fluently Excellent bus. ex Uv. 
Europe, South America. Box-5405, 
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opportunity in Public Relations-Pub- 
Three years exp. Also 6 roses news- 


Seek 
licity. 
B.A. degree. Box 5 


paper reporter. 





Young veteran desires better-than-av posi- 
tion with a good future as private secretary. 
Efficient, fully experienced, fast dictation, typ- 
ist. Single. Minimum $450. Box 6406, 


Staff Engineer- gute «1 , prod’n. 
AF procurement. 1941 om oe 
min. or mfg. staff position. Box 54 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted== 


expediting, 
wm res ad- 


4, a —_ oo 


Exp g tering for 
Western N.Y. State—Desires line(s) for Indus- 
trials, Contractors or Distributors. Sales acu- 
men and personality. Degree. 6 years successful 
sales and 6 years bnceuncsaeneact Box 6407 











Sales Engineering repr tati ilable. Office 
N.Y. Grand Central area. Experienced Licensed 
Engineers. Building, Water treatment, Indus- 
trial Products preferred. Box 5447. 








Washingt tothe Availabl. 





Do. 
years experience in selling to Federal Govern- 
ment Departments. Contracts, Specifications. 
Priorities and Financing. James F, Hardy, Barr 
Bidg., Washington 6, Cc 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


America’s finest GM71 Injector Rebuilders 
Interstate Diesel—7120 Carnegie Ave., Cleve., O. 


research, reports. 
NYG 19. 


Get the facts; Library 
Research Service, 353 W. 57 St., 


ows fore SQle 


homas Collators-Easily, quickly gather sales 
bulletins, price lists, cataiog sheets, etc., in 
2 to 16-page sets. Saves 40% to 70% over cost 
of hand collating Many sizes, portable and 
floor models. For free folder 112 and collating 
analysis sheet, write Thomas Collators, Dept. 
L, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease=———"— 


For lease, units of 25,000 sq. ft. in new one story 
warehouse facing Pentagon Bldg., ci 200,- 
000 sq. ft. total. For manufacturing, electronics. 
distributing, etc. R. M. Norris, c/o Weaver 
pret Inc., Washington Bidg., Washington 6, 





For Sale—Fiour Mill, 100-BBL, Corn Mill, Feed 
Mill, All in perfect condition, doing $25,000 Bus- 
iness monthly located in one of the fastest 
growing towns. Box-5426. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


= for Sale = 


For Sale! Emergency Light & Power Give it 
serious thought! No better insurance buy. 

existence depends on electricity. You 
need it. We have it; Homes, factories, institu- 
tions. Diesel and Gasoline. Midwest Utilities 
Power eauip. Corp., 1270 Augusta Bivd., Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois. Cable MIDCORP. 





will be enough to carry the region’s 
record livestock inventory. The pros- 
pects differ sharply from east to west, 
ranging from excellent in upper Michi- 
gan, northern Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota to critical shortness in the Dakotas 
and Montana. In the western area, feed 
shortages are imminent, may force 
liquidation of cattle herds. 

The eastern bounty in feed and forage 
has been built up by good corn, oats, 
and hay crops. Minnesota, particularly, 
did well with all three. In the Dakotas 
and northern Wisconsin, farmers had a 
good year with corn, but the less im- 
portant Montana crop was almost 40% 
off average. Oats and hay followed the 
same pattern; dry weather in the west 
cut production. And green feed for fall 
grazing is particularly thin in the west. 

Minnesota has an excellent soybean 
crop. Flaxseed, where this region makes 
up about 90% of the country’s produc- 
tion, will be about 10% below average. 
With oilseed prices now above last 
year, the region’s soybeans and flax- 
seed will help build farm income. 

e Land Prices Level—After the spec- 
tacular postwar rise of land values, the 
farm land market has been rather slow, 
except where influenced by oil develop- 
ments. Again, there is an east-west dif- 
ference. Land values in the Dakotas 
have leveled off, and in some areas have 
declined slightly. In the eastern sec- 
tion, values continue to edge upward, 
but at a decreasing rate. 

e Farmers Cautious—The poor crop 
outlook, plus the higher price tags of 
farm operating supplies and equipment, 
have put farmers in a rather cautious 
buying mood. Furthermore, a series of 
good postwar years had encouraged 
them to buy machinery, equipment, 
and consumer durables liberally, so they 
are pretty well caught up. Their pur- 
chases of these items during the next 
few months may be pretty much on a 
hand to mouth basis. 

e Resorts Gain—Resort people in the 
region are happy. Many of them hit an 
all-time high this year, with most of 
them reporting business around 20% 
higher than in 1951 

e Boom on Oil—Large cities on the 
periphery of the Williston basin are 
benefiting substantially from the oil 
discoveries there. Bismarck and Minot 
as well as Williston itself in North 
Dakota, and Glendive and Billings in 
Montana, are all booming. 

The big Osceola copper mine, in 
Houghton County, Mich., closed since 
1931, is being reopened. The mine 
is full of water and it will take more 
than a year and a half of pumping be- 
fore it can be operated. There are now 
about 2,500 employed at the few mines 
in this area, and opening of the Osceola 
will mean employment for 500 more, 
as well as added milling and smelting 
facilities. 
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THE TREND 


AFL Abandons Nonpartisan Politics 


The interest and involvement of organized labor in 
politics cannot, in principle, be condemned. Unions 
have every bit as much right as farm groups, silver miners, 
business organizations, and others bound by common 
economic objectives to engage in political activity. With 
a politically motivated government taking an interest in 
labor matters so pervasive that it reaches into almost 
every nook and cranny of our industrial system, it is 
only natural that unions should be in politics. 

But unions use methods different from other groups 
in making their political influence felt. They exact finan- 
cial contributions from members whether those members 
are willing or not; they pledge organizational support for 
candidates and parties without polling their member- 
ship; and they pressure members into registering and 
voting when some of those members may prefer to 
exercise their absolute right to sit out any given election. 
All in all, the union member who ventures to hold a 
political opinion different from that of his union leader 
is made to feel he is “a scab at the ballot box,” in the 
language used by one American Federation of Labor 
official at its convention this week. It is hard to imagine 
more coercive politicking short of accompanying a voter 
into the polling booth. 


Nonpartisan Until Now 


Although this sort of thing has been going on for a 
good many years, the AFL’s official policy up until this 
week has been “nonpartisan.” It was a tradition handed 
down by the AFL’s founder, Sam Gompers. Though it 
had become utterly meaningless, it had survived many 
changes in the Federation’s thinking since the days 
of Gompers. 

Outworn traditions frequently stay alive until some- 
thing happens—often a small thing—that gives someone 
a determination to get them buried. ‘That’s exactly 
what happened to AFL’s tradition of nonpartisanship 
in national elections. Except for the time in 1924 when 
AFL endorsed the senior La Follette on a third party 
ticket, it never sponsored a presidential candidate—until 
Adlai Stevenson. 

In actual fact, the tradition has been outworn since 
1936. Before then, unions, expressing their position by 
resolution and financial contributions, and union officers, 
expressing theirs by giving their names and oratory, were 
nonpartisan. Maybe bipartisan is the more accurate 
word, although in addition to the fairly equal Republican- 
Democrat division, there were a few Socialists, Commu- 
nists, and maverick party adherents among the unions. 
Each separate union and union leader applied in his 
own way the Gompers political maxim: “Reward your 
friends and punish your enemies.” 

The Landon-Roosevelt election of 1936 changed all 
that. Practically every important union and union officer 
agreed for the first time on just who the friend and who 
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the enemy was. By setting up the ironically titled Labor’s 
Non Partisan League, the CIO made its tie to the 
Democratic party an official thing. But, in official terms, 
the AFL has clung to the old tradition 

In each election since 1936, the nonpartisanship of 
the AFL has been more and more a fiction. But to the 
men who make AFL policy, that fiction seemed worth 
preserving—or at any rate not uncomfortable enough to 
do anything about. 


An Important Incident 


This summer, George Meany, secretary-treasurer and a 
ptime power in its councils, went to Chicago to appear 
before the Platform Committee of the Republican Party. 
He did not expect to get the committee to accept his 
views, but he did expect to be listened to politely and 
treated courteously. He left Chicago fuming. His account 
is that he talked to a group of men who regarded him as 
an enemy and showed it by being rude and discourteous. 
Some members of the committee acknowledge that 
Meany may not have been received in a way appropriate 
to his dignity and office. But they explain that the com- 
mittee was behind in its work and more concerned with 
other matters when Meany appeared 

At any rate, Meany left Chicago determined to show 
the Republicans an AFL representative wasn’t going to 
submit to being treated the way he felt he had been. 
He took the leadership in advocating that the AFL 
square its official position with the facts, that Stevenson 
be formally endorsed. 

There was some opposition, but it was scorned into 
silence when Sen. Taft had his breakfast conference with 
Ike in New York. Ike could not possibly have dented the 
Meany drive by anything he said in his own speech before 
the AFL, unless he completely deserted Republican 
principles. 


and Its Result 


The result is an AFL fully committed to the Demo- 
crats. This does not mean, of course, 8-million AFL 
member votes for Stevenson. Many of those members 
will vote as Catholics, Negroes, Americans of Italian 
descent, taxpayers, homeowners, midwesterners, or what- 
ever else they happen to be in addition to being trade 
unionists. 

What one of the two main bodies of organized labor 
has now done in politics raises several important 
questions. Is organized labor, in its own terms, smart 
in involving itself the way it has? Is putting all its eggs 
in one basket questionable wisdom? What if the basket 
it has picked is the wrong one? Will not full partisanship 
in politics without regard to the public weal threaten the 
very basis of a free economic society—the only kind of 
society in which the American labor movement can 
remain free? 
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DANIEL WEBSTER on the | 


Safety of the nation 


Nothing will ruin the country 
if the people themselves will 
undertake its safety; 

and nothing can save it 

if they leave that safety in 
any hands but their own. 


(Speech, U. S. Senate, March. 1834) 
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